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| ent “hen tn P as the New York Bulletin puts it, ‘‘ simply because 
. A Picturesque, but a very Bad Practice. they can do nothing that anybody wants done ;’”’ but 














Our artist has depicted in the engraving, a style 
of farming that makes an interesting picture, but 
results in small protits. The farmer who does not 
provide shelter for his stock, is pretty sure to be 
the owner of cows that give little if any milk, 
young stock that look as if they belong to a dwarf 
or scrawny race, and cattle that are never fat. The 
frontier farmer and ranchman, may, perhaps, en- 
gage in stock-raising and be successful, even 
though he own no barns or shed for shelter, as cat- 
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tle are cheap, and the loss of a few score head may 
not seriously affect him. But when he is located 
in a region of cold and snow, the direct and indi- 
rect losses from exposure would certainly cost more 


the frontier States, as throughout the older sections, 
now have barns and sheds, and find that they pay 
well for the outlay. The article, “‘ A Nebraska Stock 
_Yarm,” on page 461, December number, gives an ex- 
ample of this fact. Sometimes there is a necessity 
for watering cattle through the ice, after the man- 
ner of the sketch in the lower corner of the en- 
graving, as when wells and springs fail because of 
a drouth, or water-pipes burst, etc. But there are 
few farms where the most, or all of such accidents 
might not be avoided if taken in time. First, a 
single source of supply should never be depended 
upon, but two or more wells or springs should be 
made available, as it is seldom that both would 
fail at once. It is also well to collect water from 
the roofs of the barns and other buildings in cis- 
terns by the means of eaves-troughs ; this water, 
if properly protected from the entrance of for- 
eign matter, and, if need be, filtered before using, 
‘will be of great service in a time of scant supply 
from other sources, And, by the way, cisterns are 
much more easily and cheaply constructed than is 
Senerally supposed. The value of two or three 
animals saved in a hundred, or a few pounds of 
flesh saved or added to each animal, will pay for 
cisterns to supply water for the whole. (For cheap 
cisterns see page 6, last month.) Water-pipes from 











FODDERING AT THE STAOK. 


| springs should be carefully examined, especially as 


toinlet and discharge, before winter sets in, and all 


j] pipes, tanks, faucets, etc., put in order. In laying 


the pipes, care should be taken that they are put 


j below all danger from frost. The possible conse- 


quences of watering cattle through the ice, are: 


| few will get as much water as they need, on ac- 


count of the crowding about the holes ; some may 


be injured by slipping on the ice, while exposure to 


cold winds, and large draughts of ice-cold water, 
may cause a falling off in milk and flesh, and produce 
disease. The combined pictures also tell another 
story: one who follows such practices is quite sure 


| to bea r farmer in other respects ; he gets but 
than good shelter. The better class of stockmen in | oie ee . 


small crops, because of lack of properly saved ma- 
nure ; poorly cultivated fields, from being behind- 
hand in his work, and possibly low prices for pro- 
ducts harvested, because he must sell them at once, 
having no means for storing them so that he can 
take advantage of the markets. One part of a man’s 
work is an indication of what may be expected of 
the rest. ‘‘A workman is known by his chips.” 





Wanted, 50,000 Young Men. 
-_~<.>—- 


Yes, we want, the country wants, 50,000 young 
men or more, to engage in progressive agriculture. 
Though soil culture employs more than balf the 
people of the country who are engaged in any use- 
ful employments, all cther ranks of industry are 
better filled than this. Agriculture furnishes the 


| raw material for nearly all our manufactures, yet 





while the factories and work-shops are overburden- 
ed with skilled laborers, the harvest fields are too 
often worked by the poorest labor that strolls the 
highways. Educated mechanics, formerly success- 
ful merchants, and highly intelligent manufac- 
turers are seeking employment by hundreds, but 
find the ranks of their callings full, while agri- 
culture has plenty of room forsuch men. Thou- 
sands of young men “ are adrift in the large cities,” 
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let them go to the farms of the country and they will 
find abundant opportunity for intelligent, willing 
labor; at low wages, it is true, but sure to result in 
health and happiness, a thousand times better than 


| the precarious existence they maintain in the city, 


If the trades and professions have no employment 
for the myriads of idle hands, the farm can furnish 
enough for all. The unoccupied lands of the West, 
the abandoned farms of the South, the many neg- 
lected fields all over the East, all offer opportunities. 
for every idle man in the country to gain bread, 
clothing, shelter, and ultimate comfort and happi- 
ness; for out of the soil comes all we eat and wear, 
and out of the forests the material for our houses, 
We are not urging that the tramps and vagabonds 
of the cities be turned into farm laborers, for a 
tramp in. the country is even a greater eyil than a 
tramp in the city, and it is quite as impossible to 
make him work in the fields asin the shops and 


| factories. But it is the unemployed, intelligent, 


active workmen that can find useful employment 


| on the farm. And to intelligent young -men, and 


active men out of business, but possessing some 


| eapital, from $1,000 upward, agriculture holds out 


tempting promises, and promises: that. she will 
fulfill to those who work for them. Therevare few 
farmers more successful than the merchant: who 
conducts his farming on the same prudent ‘yet pro- 
gressive business principles that gave himi success 
in trade. It is a pleasant fact to contemplate, that 
over four and one half million acres of new land 
were actually occupied by settlers in the Western 
States during the last fiscal year; and especially 
pleasant when we consider that the settlers were 
not emigrants from foreign countries, as in former 
years, except toa small degree, but were mostly 
from the overcrowded Eastern cities—many. of the 
class above described. The real estate dealers make 
the statement, also, that the demand for small farms 
in the Eastern States has never been so greatas with- 
in the past year or two. This movement tends to 
an improved condition of affairs for the whole 
nation, and we hope it will go on until the old end 
proper balance between city and country is restored. 
But to the young men just coming upon the 
stage of action, agriculture offers special attrac- 
tions. There is great need among farmers of more 
education in those branches of science that pertain 
to the breeding and treatment of animals, fertiliz- 
ing the soil, growing plants, and all ‘the various 
phases of the calling. Those men who are familiar 
with the advancing thought and practice of the 
time, and bring the most intelligence to their work, 
are the most successful farmers of to-day. So it 
will be in the future to even a greater degree, and 
those farmers and others who desire their sons to 
become successful, leading agriculturists, and 
prominent in public affairs, should see to it that 
these young men receive as good intellectual train- 
ing as those who intend to embark in those callings 
that are universally admitted to require a *'Veral 
education. Veterinary medicine, agricultural 
manufacturing and trade, and even. agricultural 
journalism, are also open fields to young men 
educated in agricultural science and practice. 
Last month, we gave an example of what a col- 
lege-educated man had accomplished, by bring- 
ing his mental faculties, disciplined by study, 
to bear upon a worn out farm, and then upon 
improvements in dairying and even in pork-raising. 
There are multitudes of other similar iMlustra- 
tions. Like results usually follow like causes. 
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“THE FARMER’S PRIDE **—Our Steel- 
Plate Line Engraving, while not fully appre- 
ciated by a few who do not understand its great artistic 
merits, is very greatly valued by our readers generally. 
As a work of art that will mcrease in one’s estimation, 
and improve from year to year, it is decidedly superior to 
any Presentation Plate we have ever before known to be 
offered by any journal. (See page 76.) Read the last 
item but one, middle column of page 5, last month. For 
particulars as to receiving it, see page % of this paper. 

























































































Calendar for February, 1879. 
Boston.NEng- | N. Y.City. Ct., Washington, 
land, York Philadeiphia, Maryiand, 
. | State, ‘Richi New Jersey, Virginia. Ken- 
3 gan, Wiscon- | Fenn. Obio, | tucky, Missou- 
© | sin, fowa, and Indiana, and | ri, and Cait 
aj Oregon. diinois. fornia 
3/5 2ei2 2. ola = 2sles| 238 
=| S835) 38 S2/F3/ s8 Ss/38)s8 
Hy &-| Sas) SS | 2En3/ 55 @E/23) $3 
~ 17 | Suleala.owe | wollte. oo. | ooieaeg. ow. 
1/S | 714/514) 251.) 7105 18] 248 | 7 65 22) 2 42 
2/8 |.718/5 15) 353 | 7 9/519) 847 | 7 5/523 8 40 
81M /722/55 17) 448 | 7 8520) 441 | 7 5/524 434 
437 | 7101518) 5835 | 7 7521) 52917 4/525 5 23 
5|Wi7 915 19| 615 | 7 6523] 610 | 7 3526 6 5 
6/T | 7 8/5 2lirises q 5/5 24) rises 7 2/5 27 rises 
7/1F | 7 7/522] 623 | 2 4/5 25) 627] 7 015 28| 6 29 
8/8 7 615 23) 740 | 7 3,5 26) 741 | 6 59/5 30) 7 42 
9/8 7 51525] 856 | 7 1/5 28] 856 | 6 58/5 31) 8 55 
10 |M/ 7 8/5 26) 1013 | % 65 29) 1011 | 6 57/5 32; 10 9 
u|T 7 «2/5 27) 11 90 | 6 59/5 80) 11 26 | 6 56/5 33 11 23 
12 |W | 7 1/5 28\morn | 6 58/5 3ij/morn | 6 55/5 34 morn 
18 |}T | 65915 90; 0 44 | 6 57/5 32) 042 | 65453 0 37 
14/F | 6 58/5 31) 2° 0 | 6 55)5 84) 155 | 6 53'5 86! 1 49 
518 6 56/6 $2} 8 8 | 6 54/5 35) 3 1 | 651/537) 255 
16 |S | 65315 33) 4 5 | 6 53/5 36] 359 | 6 50/5 39° 3 53 
17 |M | 6 54/5 85) 452 | 65:15 37) 446 | 649/540, 4 41 
18 | T | 6 52/5 36} 5 80 | 6 50/5 3X) 5 25 | 6 47/5 41) 5 20 
19 | W! 6 51/837) 6 0 | 6 48/5 89) 557 | 6 46/5 42 553 
20 | T | 6,49/5 39/sets 6 47)\5 41\sets 6 45/5 43 sets 
2 1F | 6 48/5 40; 6 28 | 6 46/5 42) 629 | 6 44/5 44, 6 80 
218 | 6 46/5 41; 730 | 6 44/5 43; 730 | 6 42/545; 7 30 
93-]8 | 6 45/5 42) 8 32 | 6 43/5 44) SSL | 6 41/5 46 § 29 
24 | M | 6 43/5 44) 983 | 6 4115 45) 931 | 6 40/5 47| 9 29 
25 | T | 6 42/5 45) 10 36 | 6 40/5 46) 10 32 6 38/5 48) 10 28 
26 | WI 6 40/5 46/ 11 88 | 6 38/5 48] 14 29 | 6 37/5 50) 11 28 
27. | T | 6 39/5 4i7;morn 6 87/5 49: morn 6 35,5 51 morn 
23 | F | 6375 49° 049 | 6355 50 034 © 6 34'5 52! 0 29 
PHASES OF THE MUON, 
MOON. BOSTON. |CHICAGO.|N. YORE. |WASH'N. CHA’STON 
D.|H. M. i A H. M. Ss A oS 
Full M'n| 6) 8 58 ev. | 8 46 ev. eo H4 8 22 ey. | S 
8d Quart. 13) 2 10 ev. | 158 ev. | 1 46e 1 34 ev. 
ew M’n!20111 19 ev. /11 7 ev. 110 55 ¥: 110 48 evsl30 13 ev. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 
—_——~-— 


[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department. ] 

Liberal Feeding is true economy. The aim should 
be to induce animals of all kitids to eat all they 
have a good appetite for and digest, by changing 
food and also changing the methods of preparing it. 

Oil-cakes.—Cotton seed and linseed oil-cakes are 
too much neglected as food for stock. When these 
are mixed with equal parts of corn, the food is per- 
fectly adapted to the sustenance of animals, be- 
cause there isa proper proportion of flesh and fat- 


forming substances ; food that is deficient in either | 
the summer to sustain himself when he is idle. It 


of these elements is neither healthful nor profitable. 
Bran is a valuable food, and it is a fact that in 


. feeding a ton of bran we can get back a large part 


of its cost in the extra vatue of the manure made. 

The Value of the Manure should be a serious con- 
sideration in feeding. By using concentrated foods 
of the kinds above referred to, we are actually lay- 
ing in a supply of the most valuable artificial fertil- 
izers at the lowest possible cost. It is, in fact, mak- 
ing two profits from the same outlay; one in the 
shape of a useful food, and one in the extra quali- 
ty of the manure ; and the latter is frequently one 
of the most important points to consider in feeding. 

The best way of Managing Manure depends upon 
circumstanees. It may be drawn to the fields and 
heaped in a pile, or spread at once upon the land, 
or piled in the yards. But the worst management 
is to scatter it around in the barn-yard and per- 


| mit it to be frozen or trampled into the mud. 


To wheel Manure easily, a few planks should be 
provided on which a loaded wheelbarrow can be 
taken on to the top of the manure heap. The say- 
ing of time in one winter will not unfrequently 
more than pay for the planks several times over. 

In the Southern States no time should be lost in 
gathering all the manure possible, and making com- 
posts ready for planting, which begins this month. 

Oats.—The earlier spring oats are sown the bet- 
ter, after the soil will admit. If not wanted for 
the grain, this crop will make valuable fodder. 

Clover may be seeded immediately after oats and 
brushed in; a good dressing of artificial fertilizer 





will greatly help the clover, and prevent drying ont: 
when the foster crop isremoved. The clover ought. 
then to be stout enough to cover the ground well, 

Orchard @rass is one of the most valuable grasses: 
for the South. It will thrive well in open woods. 
and shaded fields, and for pasture in the warm 
months there is nothing better. When sown with 
red clover both are ready to cut for hay together, 

Potatoes may be planted this month on fall plowed 
ground, and covered deeply. If frosts are feared 
after the sprouts appear, they may be covered by 
hoeing, or a shallow furrow thrown over them. 

Preparations for Corn and Cotton should be made: 
at once. Where abundance of manure is not to be 
had, some artificial fertilizers should be procured. 
From two years’ trials of fertilizers with corn gn 
the same ground, the writer is satisfied that 100 
bushels per acre can be grown at a profit. 

Large Crops on Small Areas.—It ought to be the 
effort of every farmer to grow as much as possi- 
ble upon the least ground. This is economy of 
labor, of seed, and of time. To this end the plow- 
ing, harrowing, and fertilization of the soil should 
be thoroughly well done, and the best seed used. 

Grass Lands.—In the South there should be more: 
attention given to permanent meadows_as well as 
green fodder crops. There are thousands of locali- 
ties well adapted for irrigation, and water meadows 
may be made cheaply where the ground admits of 
embanking and flooding. With abundant. grass, 
plenty of. stock can be kept, plenty of manure 
made, and then large crops of fodder, grain, and 
cotton will be secured. Grass occupies a prom- 
inent place as the basis of agricultural wealth. 

In the North and West, one or two months will yet. 
elapse before spring work can begin. But it is 
now a good time to prepare for the busy season. 

Seed should be selected or procured at once. . By 
and by there wil be too much hurry to do this as 
well as it ought to be done. Nothing but the best 
should be used, and it will pay to pick out weed 
seeds or imperfect grains by hand if it can not be 
done better otherwise. Every time this is done 
the work will be lighter, and the quality improved. 

Stone Boats are very useful implements. There 
should be several of them, -and of different sizes— 
one for each team at least. They will be found 
useful for many unexpected purposes, both upon 
the ‘snow and the bare ground where there are no 
stones. This is a good season to prepare them. 

Find Work for the Hired Men.—A mau must live 
the year round, whether he is working or not. If 
he is idle during the winter he must earn enough in 


is just as cheap therefore to hire men for the whole 
year, and to find work for them during the winter, 
as for eight or nine months. An intelligent farmer 
can easily keep his men at profitable winter work. 
Live Stock sbould be kept comfortable and clean. 
Examine calves and yearlings for lice. These pests 
will be found along the back and on the neck. 
Rubbing the skin with crude petroleum will destroy 
the vermin. Kerosene oil should not be used un- 
less it is diluted with an equal bulk of lard om 
sweet oil, as it will inflame the skin and cause sores 
and wounds. Look back at the past months for 
particular directions, which need not’ be repeated. 


Poultry.—If the hens are kept warm, and are fed 
well with warm feed once a day, and provided with 
clean nests, eggs will soon be plentiful. Hens that 
have been laying may become broody, and may be 
set if a glazed coop is provided and placed ina sunny 
spot before a window in a warm poultry house. One 
early chicken thus raised will be worth in market 
during summer as much as two or three later ones. 

Avoid Exposure of the animals to cold when they 
are warm. [fa horse is brought in, warm and wet 
with sweat, rub him dry before putting on a blanket. 
He will then keep warm; otherwise he will be- 


come chilled by the damp blanket and take cold. — 













Early Lambs and Calves are to be provided with — 
warm pensand kept dry and clean during February. — 
Remove Ice and Snow from about the stables and 


sheds, or the cows may slip and injure themselves. 


a 


Prevent the Crowding of animals through doors of 
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gates ; pregnant cows are often injured by it, and 
abortion frequently follows. When this disease 
once oceurs it may spread through an entire herd, 
go one careless act may thus cause serious loss, 


or Or 


Notes for the Orchard and Garden. 
err 

Up to nearly Christmas it seemed probable that 
the present winter would resemble the past in its 
milduess, but by the time the new year fairly 
opened, the weather established its claim to be re- 
garded as that of an old-fashioned winter. While 
a mild winter is pleasant on some accounts, it is all 
the better for the cultivator to have it sufficiently 
cold to put vegetation thoroughly to rest. Where 
the buds of trees and hardy plants remain in a half 
dormant condition only, they are readily excited by 
afew mild days, and when these are followed, as 
they are quite apt to be, by a cold snap, the buds, 
if not killed outright, are more or less injured and 
their future growth lacking in vigor. It is in view 
of this, that it has been proposed to protect peach 


that now bear worthless fruit.into profit. In all 
the older states there are orchards that are worth- 
less, the varieties, probably ‘‘ natural fruit,’’ were 


they are, from starvation, by constant cropping of 
the ground, and by neglect of pruning and every 
other care, now practically useless. Before attempt- 
ing to renovate such an orchard, it will be well to 
consider if it will pay. In many cases it will be 
cheaper to set out a new orchard and convert the 
old trees into fire-wood. 

If the Trees are of good Kinds, it will be folly to 
graft themover. Pruning, scraping, and more than 
all, manuring, are the needs of such an orchard, and 
if the trees are still sound, renovation will pay. 

Sound Trees of poor Kinds may be grafted over, 
as described in the paper referred to, but grafting 
will be of little use, unless accompanied by good 
culture. Merely changing the character of the 
tops of the trees is not sufficient. Renovation in 
all cases must begin with the soil. A good dressing 








trees by putting on a heavy mulch after the ground | 


around the roots is thoroughly frozen. The object 
of this is to keep the roots in a frozen condition until 
late in spring, when danger from spring-frosts shall 
have passed. Whether this has been tried on any 
considerable scale, we are not advised. For reasons 
which we have not space to give here, we doubt 
the practieability of the scheme. As this is, to the 
majority of our readers, the last of the months: of 
long evenings and leisure for reading and planning, 
we commend to their attention a subject that seems 
to belong more to horticulture than to agricul- 
ture proper—that of Forest-tree Planting, or as it is 
often termed, Forestry. Forestry as it is understood 
in Europe, is quite impracticable in this country at 
present, but so long as the advocates of ‘‘ Forestry’’ 
induce people to care for the wood-lands they 
already have, and lead to the planting of more, we 
are not disposed to quibble about names. In former 
volumes, we have, from time to time, presented the 
subject of forest tree planting and culture as a 
matter of profit, and expect to do so in the future. 
Our present point is: In laying out plars for the 
coming season, and making note of the improve- 
ments to be made, Jet every one consider if he has 
not some lot or field that will yield a better return 
if planted in trees than it will if kept under cultiva-. 
tien, or even in grass for mowing or pasture. There 
are often outlying fields belonging to an estate, 
where the time consumed in going to and from 
them, and the wear and tear of transportation ne- 
eessary in cultivating them, form a very heavy tax, 
and make too high a rent for ordinary farming ; 
such lands, fields too rocky for meadow, and those 
too poor for culture or pasture, may often be 
brought into profit by setting them with trees. 
What trees, will depend upon the character of the 
land and the immediate market.“ All these and 
other points may be well considered at this time. 
> Psa 
Orchard and Nursery. 

We regard it as a good sign that ve are in receipt 
of letters asking for instruction in grafting. While 
we think that every one who grows fruit at all, can 
make no better investment than, inysuch a work as 
Barry’s “Fruit Garden,’ weiane aware that there 
is a large class who expect t@ in the Amgrican 
Agriculturist all that they nee@@@ know on such 
matters; and while we commend such works as 
giving instructions more in full @haif’ it, is.possible 
for us, we do not decline to give in the paper, 80 
far as practicable, those matters that. our readers 
ask for. But our limits will not allow us to give 
everything every year. In the matter of grafting, 
we gave in April, 1877, a very fall account of the 
operations, made so plain by the aid of engravings#. 
that any intelligent boy could practice them and, be 
sure to succeed. We can not repeat this tiow, und 
advise those who ask for instructions in grafting, 
to send for that number. Anyiof the back numbers 
for the last 20 years, may be had post-paid for 15 ¢. 
We say that we are glad to receive inquiries about 
grafting ; this indicates an intention 
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To Renovate Old Orchards, and to convert trees 


of manure, turned under by shallow plowing, is 


| the one thing needful in renewing an orchard. 


As to Pruning.—Where large branches are to be 
removed, the best time is after the severe winter 
weather is over, and before the buds swell in spring. 
The limbs should always be sawed—never chopped 
—off, the cut smoothed with a drawing knife, and 
covered with thick paint or melted grafting wax. 

How and Where to Prune can not be told until one 
has the particular tree before him, as each tree will 
need a different treatment. Long neglected trees 
are likely to have the heads much crowded, and 
the first need in such cases, is thinning, taking out 
especially such branches as cross and interfere with 
others. Sometimes shoots have pushed out far be- 
yond the rest, and need to be cat back: it may be 
that for some cause the growth has run to one side, 
and the tree is lop-sided. Only the general direc- 
tion can be given, secure an open, well-shaped head. 

Scraping and Cleansing.—The best preparation 

. that we know of for removing old bark, moss, and 
lichens, is good: home-made soft-soap, made from 
lye or potash. Thin this with water, so that it may 
be laid on with a whitewash or other brush. Then, 
in one of those moist thawing times that occur late 
in winter or early spring, paint over the trunks and 
large limbs with the soap, putting it on freely. 
The later rains will do most of the work, but be- 
fore spring opens, it will be well to go around with 
the scraper—an old, short-handled hoe will auswer 
—and remove whatever loose bark remains. 


The Selecting and Ordering of trees by those in- 
tending to plant, should be completed at: once. 
The orders will be much better filled if the nursery- 
man has them before his season’s work begins. 

Order directly from the Nursery.—Deal at head- 
quarters, and then, if anything is wrong, you know 
where to apply for remedy. 

Our Opinion of Tree Peddlers has often been given. 
Probably nine out of ten’are untrustworthy, but 
“unfortunately,respectable nurseries send out agents, 
and if we say that all are scamps, we may Wrong 

-some honest men. If a person represents himself 
as an agent of a well known nursery, if honest, he 
will be willing to show his credentials. If one 
offers any new, wonderful and “before unheard of 
thing, such as ‘‘self-pruning grape vines,’’ peaches 
grafted, on the “French willow,’ strawberries on 
bushes, ‘and other such—tell him you read the 
Ameriegn Agriculturist, and he will soon find his 
way to the gate. 

a 
Fruit Garden. 

If one is to set out small fruits, whether for 
home use or market, the sooner the preliminary 
work of'selecting the kinds, and ordering the plants 
is done, the bétter. The present is one of those pe- 
riods, that- every now and then occur in fruit cul- 
ture, There‘are a number of new varieties of great 
promise, but.that have not been sufficiently tested, 
to warrant planting them largely. The grower for 
market feels much like the hunter who wished to 
so aim at an animal, that he would miss it if a calf, 

_bat hit it if a deer. The safe way for those who 
grow fruit for sale, is to plant out trial-beds of the 


oe 


never of any value, or if originally good kinds, 





promising kinds, this will test their adaptability to 
the soil, and if the result is satisfactory, give a 
stoek of plants for setting a plantation, 

The Market and the Neighborhood have both to be 
considered. If the market isa distant. one, the 
fruit, whatever other quality it may have, must be 
firm enough to reach its destination in good order. 
If there is a local or neighborhood trade—a matter 
quite too often overlooked by growers, then a 
very different class of fruits may be grown. 

The Varieties of Strawberries and Raspberries so re- 
cently offered that they may be regarded as new, 
are so many, that one may well be puzzled in mak- 
ing a selection. We have during the past year 
presented the claims of several of these, and there 
are still others‘to be noticed. The claims made by 
those offering the new kinds, are presented in the 
catalogues, which should be studied by those in- 
tending to plant, whether for home use or market. 

Pruning Omitted Last Fall, should be attended to 
now as soon as the weather will allow. Grape-vines 
need the first care, and should be pruned long be- 
fore the buds begin to swell. Currants and Goose- 
berries start early, and should be pruned early. 

Preparatory Work in the way of trellises and other 
supports may be attended to and the materials got 
ready. In the family garden, the best support for 
raspberries, is a single wire strained between posts 
at the ends of the rows, and we think that the best 
grape-vine trellis, is that with horizontal slats 
4 feet apart, with upright wires where needed. 

—_>—— 

Mitchen and Market Garden, 

The stored crops, whether in cellars or in trench- 
es, may suffer from neglect. Those in the cellar 
must not be allowed to get too warm, or growth 
may start. Those in trenches may be invaded by 
field mice and rabbits, or the stock greatly injured 
by the running in of surface water. Frequent in- 
spection and timely care will prevent such losses. 

Roots in the Ground.—A share of the parsnips and 
salsify is usually left in the ground, to be dug in 
early spring, the freezing they receive does not- in- 
jure them, but makes them more sweet and tender. 
If the stored supply runs short, these may often be 
dug during a January thaw, and bring a good price. 

Cold Frames need, except in settled cold weather, 
almost daily attention, especially as the warmth of 
the sun increases, and the plants are in danger of 
being started into growth if airing is neglected... 
In almost every neighborhood there is a demand for 


Vegetable Plants,—Many,who have gardens, omit or 
neglect to provide a stock of cabbage, tomato, pep- 
per, and other plants, depending upon some good- 
natured neighbor to supply them from his surplus. 
It is well to be neighborly in such matters, but it is 
also well that those who neglect to provide them- 
selves with such plants, should pay those who are 
at the trouble of raising them. Many a boy, or man 
either, if he lets it be known that he will have plants 
to sell at the proper season, may establish-a profita- 
ble little trade. It is abuut as much trouble to raise 
a hundred plants as it is several thousand, and when 
it is known that the plants may be had with certain- 
ty, those who need but a small number will buy in 
preference to raising them. For the very earliest 
cabbages, cauliflowers and lettuce for marketing, 

Cold-frame Plants are preferable, but these haye to 
be prepared in the previous fall. In the absence of 
these, the next best are properly treated. hot-bed. 
plants, and if these are well managed, they are al- 
most as good as those that have been wintered in 
cold frames. Of course to get the plants early, 
there must be hot-beds, We are not able to give 
every year a full account of the method of making 
these important aids in gardening, and at best, we 
can not give so full a description of their manage- 
ment as one making a business of raising plants re- 
quires. Asa part of his outfit, one should haye a 

Book on Gardening, not only for this, but for.ref- 
erence in many other matters. As noted last month, 
‘¢ Gardening for Profit,”” by Henderson, ‘‘ Money in 
the Garden,”’ by Quinn, and “* Farm Gardening and 
Seed Growing,’ by Brill, are works that no one who 
undertakes to grow vegetables for sale, whether as 
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young plants or matured crops, can afford to be 
without. If one wishes merely a full account of 
the manner of making a hot-bed, let him send for 
the American Agriculturist for February, 1877. In 
some localities, where the operations are large, and 
while manure is dear, fuel is cheap, it has been 
found preferable to substitute fire heat for manure 
heat. The method of building and managing 

Fire Hot-Beds, is given in a little work called “A 
Manual of Vegetable Plants,” by I. F. Tillinghast, 
noticed elsewhere. The method is a sort of com- 
promise between a hot-bed and greenhouse, and we 
have no doubt will be found the best in many lo- 
calities. Whatever the method of heating, 

Hot-beds should be started, as a general rule, about 
six weeks before the plants can be set in the open 
ground. For cabbages and lettuce, which go out 
earliest, the middle of February is the time market 
gardeners near New York begin operations. 

Oold Frames, that is, glass-covered frames in 
which no artificial heat is used, are needed, in con- 
nection with the hot-beds, as they allow the 
plants to be properly hardened off before they are 
set out, and serve to store the stock until sold.... 
The old method of placing several inches of soil in 
the hot-bed ard sowing the seeds in that, is now 
generally abandoned for the use of 

“ Flats,” or Shallow Boxes, which are in every re- 
spect preferable. The boxes in which soap and 
various other commodities are supplied to the 
stores, are usually employed, as they may be pur- 
chased fora smallsum. Each box, being sawed in 
two, will make two flats, the cover making the bot- 
tom of the second ; nail firmly all around. If more 
convenient, flats may be made outright from #-inch 
stuff. Make them 2, 3, and 4 inches deep. 

Soil for the Boxes should be light and rich; if 
none was prepared and put under cover last fall, it 
may be difficult to procure it now. The soil under 
& manure-pile will usually be. unfrozen, and by re- 
moving, or turning over the pile, the needed soil, 
well enriched with fine manure, may be secured. 

In Sowing the Seeds in the flats ; after having made 
the soil level, and equally firm in the corners as 
elsewhere, sow the seeds in regular rows, 2 inches 
apart, and very thinly in the rows. Avoid placing 
the seeds too deep; half an inch is the deepest that 
small seeds should be covered, and Jessis generally 
preferable. With these and all other seeds, press 
down the soil to bring seed and soil in close contact. 

The Hot-bed for a Private Garden, need not be 
started so soon as where plants are to be sold. The 
first week in March is proper for the climate of 
New York, and earlier or later for south or north. 

Those who have no Hot-beds, may raise plants 
enough for an ordinary garden by using the same 
‘flats’ in the kitchen window. Those who will take 
the needed trouble, can raise all the plants required 
in the family garden in this manner. So soon 
as large enough, the plants are to be 

Transplanted from the flat in which the seed was 
sown to another similar flat, giving them more 
room. Upon the proper doing of this the excel- 
lence of the plants will largely depend. Next 
month will be the proper time, when we shall have 
more to say on the treatment of the plants. 

What to Sow.—Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Let- 
tuce, are the earliest to be set in the open ground, 
and should be sown first. Tomatoes and other 
plants from warm climates may be sown two weeks 
later. As an early cabbage, nothing has yet super- 
seded the true ‘‘ Jersey Wakefield.’’ Some prefer 
the “‘ Early York,’’ but that is too small for market. 
“‘Henderson’s Early Summer” is the earliest hard 
cabbage. For second early, and for general use 
everywhere, nothing surpasses the ‘‘ Winning- 
stadt.” Among Cauliflowers, the “Early Erfurt ”’ 
is the most generally sown, and there are new kinds 
offered. In Lettuces, the best heading kinds are 
*‘ Tennis-Ball,”’ “‘ Boston Market,"’ and ‘‘ Butter ; ”’ 
the “Early Simpson” is a showy early kind that 
does not head. See the Catalogues for others. 

Seeds for Out-door Sowing.—The catalogues are 
usually out this month; they should be well 
studied, and the supply likely to be needed ordered 
early. There can be no more ill-judged economy 














than sowing doubtful seeds, whether the doubt is 
as to their age or name. It is vastly cheaper, 
every way, to throw away all such and start afresh. 


Novelties are offered every year, and while many 
of these pass out of sight, once in a while a real 
prize turns up. The testing of novelties is one of 
the pleasantest parts of gardening, and while no 
established sort should be given up for an untried 
one; the new things that promise well should be 
tried as far as one’s means allow. The Egyptian 
Beet amply repays one for scores of failures. 

Getting Ready.—Much in-door work and some 
out-door work can be done in the way of prepara- 
tion. Of the latter, the cutting of pea-brush is a 
job that is often delayed. While there are substi- 
tutes that answer tolerably, and must be made to 
serve where brush can not be had, we have found 
nothing quite so satisfactory as good “sticks.”’ 
We illustrated in May last a wire trellis that is the 
best substitute we have tested. A second growth 
of white birch makes the best pea-brush. Bean 
poles may be dispensed with, but as with peas, we 
have found no substitute quite equal to good poles. 
Last year we procured a set of fine straight red- 
cedar poles, and are probably provided with bean- 
poles for the rest of our gardening days. 


Implements.—Overhauling and putting these in 
order, is useful work for stormy days. The wood- 
work, if not painted, should be treated with crude 
petroleum, several coats being applied at intervals, 
until no more will be absorbed. Wood thus treated, 
is practically indestructible. The grind-stone and 
a sharp file should put all cutting edges in order; 
cultivator-teeth, hoes of all kinds, spades, etc., 
should be ground ; the labor at the grindstone now, 
will save much labor later. Rakes should be filed 
sharp; there is no more efficient weeder than arake. 

To keep them from Rusting while they are idle, it 
will be well to use the preparation noticed in Dec. 
last. Melt together lard and rosin, a half a pound 
of the first, toa piece half the size of a hen’s-egg 
(more or less,) of the second. When melted, stir 
until cool. Keep this from dust, and rub it over 
all iron or steel surfaces that are likely to rust. 

Seed Sowers and Hand Cultivators.—There are 
several implements now made, that are most valua- 
ble-in the garden, even if it be but a private one of 
moderate size. They consist of a frame with plow 
handles, by means of which the affair is pushed in 
advance of the operator. In one form there is a 
seed-sowing attachment, that may be altered to 
sow from the finest to the coarsest seeds. The 
seed-sower being removed, cultivating teeth of dif- 
ferent styles may be attached to the same frame, 
and then we have a most efficient cultivating and 
weeding implement. We have three or four of 
these, each of which has its peculiarities, which we 
allow the advertisers to set forth ; we can only say, 
that either is worth vastly more than its cost, and 
whoever once uses either of them, would be ata 
loss to manage his garden without it. 

—~—— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Much more work can be done in-doors than in 
the open ground. The planning of improvemenis, 
if any are to be made, should always result in a 
working map. If any considerable changes are to 
be made, it will facilitate the work surprisingly, 
when operations commence, to have a map drawn 
toascale. The thinking and planning having all 
been done beforehand, no time will be lost. The 
care against heavy snows, suggested last month, 
may be needed now. Evergreens are especially 
liable to iajury in their lower branches; when 
trimmed up, their beauty is forever destroyed. 

—>— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants 

The great enemies to house-plants—insects and 
dust—are never vanquished. In the Notes of last 
month general suggestions are given for the war- 
fare upon insects. As new growth pushes, these 
find acceptable food and multiply rapidly. Days 
are now more frequent in which air can be admit- 
ted from without. Our correspondence tells of 


disasters that are inseparable from “‘ modern im- 
provements.’’ If we light our houses with gas, we 













must limit the house-plants to only the most 
in this respect. We have known even Ivy, one of 
the most rugged of plants, to succumb to gas, 
Escaping gas is very deleterious to plants, but that 
is so unpleasant to the household that the escape 
is stopped before it does much injury. It is the 
products of the combustion of gas that are so up- 
favorable to plants, and there is no help for it. 





containing a@ great variety of Items, inc’uding many 


good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere, 


FREE. 


Many Good, Very Desirable Articles can 
easily be obtained by any of our readers without 
Cost, during ‘és leisure month of February, 
A list of them is given on the last cover page of this 
paper, and a fully Illustrated Descriptive Sheet will be 
sent to any one who simply asks for it by Postal Card. 
The ¢heory and mode of distributing articles free, is very 
simple. No matter how good or useful this Journal 
may be for any one, it will not benefit him if he does not 
know of the fact. Again, there are many who do not 
want the trouble of writing and forwarding their own 
subscriptions, and they let it pass on from month to 
month to save trouble. Now, the Publishers find it de- 
sirable to have some one or more at every post-office town 
who will act as a friendly agent, and gather and forward 
old and new subscribera. They might appeal to their 
friends to ‘‘ work for the good of the cause,” but they 
prefer to offer these premium compensations, and they 
believe it will pay their friends to make an effort to 
secure them, which they can readily do this month. 


A Very Good COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 
at a Low Price.—During a year past, many letters 
have come from those having our Simple Microscope, 
asking if we could not devise and get manufactured at a 
low price something that would supply the place of the 
costly Compound Instruments. Many experiments 
and efforts have been made ir this direction, and they 
have finally been successfal in producing a fine Compound 
Microscope,with Camera Lucida attached, at less than half 
the cost of any equally good instrument ever before 
offered in this country. They are not yet offered to the 
general public, but a fall description, with details of price, 
etc., will be sent to any of our readers interested in a Mi- 
croscope of this kind, and all such readers are invited to 
write us, at once. 


The Simple Microscope supplied to our readers 
last year, can be had by any subscriber for 1879, at a cost 
of 50 centsif taken at the office, or for 70 cents if de- 
livered free anywhere in the United States or Terri- 
tories. The Price to all others, not subscribers of this 
Journal, is $1.50 at the office, or $1.70 if delivered free. 
Even at $1.50 it is hardly half the cost of any other 
equally valuable and serviceable simple Microscope, with 
8 lenses, that we have ever seen. 





The Greatly Increased Circulation of 
the German Agriculturist affords us gratifying assurance, 
that its many improvements are being observed and ap- 
preciated. The splendid full-page engraving which now 
appears in every nui , is richly worth the whole year’s 
subscription pri¢é, Bvery German cultivator and laborer 
on the farm, of M the garden, should have the paper; 
while its varied household departments make the journal 
invaluable to every German home, either in the Old 
World or the New. 

A NEW PREMIUM—And a Pocket Re- 
volver, Cheap.—So many write us for good, low- 
priced revolvers, that we have arranged to supply those 
who want them, thus: i1st—A first-rate, stee]-bar- 
rel and lock, nickel-plated, t-shooter Revolver, Cali- 
bre 22-100. Made at the celebrated Remington Arms 
Works, weight 7 ounces. It is as good as any made for 
anything like the money, and good enough for anybody 
who wants such an implement. We have fired one 
100 times, and found it work perfectly. It will be sent 
free to any part of the United States, post-paid, by mail, 
to any one sending only 5 subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 a year, or 10 subscribers at the 4 
club rate of $1.25 a year. [Or it will be forwarded free by 
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mail, on receipt of $2.50. It is as good for use as any 
$5 or $10 revolver of like calibre.] 2d@.—A larger 5- 
shooter Revolver, nickel-plated, calibre 32-100, weight 
11 ounces, will be presented for 7 subscribers, at $1.50 
each, or 12 at $1.25 each, delivered free, as above. (Or 
it will be forwarded free, as above, on receipt of $4.] 





A Convenient Horse-Power.—0n the farm of 
Mr. Cooper, in Orange County, N. Y., we recently saw a 
home-made horze-power, such as many farmers might 
get up at little expense. All the running-gear, save the 
belt-wheel, came from an old Buckeye mowing-machine, 
that had been worn out by many year’s service in the 
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harvest field. The axle, with the beveled cog-whcel, was 
set on end, and the latter geared to a corresponding 
wheel in the drive-wheel of the mower, which in turn 
was attached to a long shaft, as represented in the en- 
graving. This shaft was bedded in blocks of timber, and 
carried a belt-wheel on its other extremity, as shown. A 
pole was fastened on top of the upright shaft, for the at- 
tachment of the horse. The whole apparatus is sunk in 
the ground beside the door of the thrashing floor, so that 
only the upper halves of the wheels appear above ground. 








Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
if sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes, 2d cover page. 





Luther Tucker & Sons. This is the 25th year that this 
little volume has made its appearance as regularly as the 
year comes around. The principle articles in this issue are 
on electricity, containing valuable practical suggestions ; 
‘“* Pure water for Health,” talking about proper drainage, 
arrangement of outhonses, care of cisterns, wells, etc; 
construction of farm buildings ; and not the least inter- 
esting, a long chapter on ‘‘ Improved Farm Machinery,” 
plainly enough by our friend Mr. J. J. Thomas, who ap- 
parently grows younger as he advances in years. Sent 
from this office at the publisher's price, 30 cts., post-paid. 

Prickly Comfrey Once More.—In November 
last we gave a summary of our experience with, and the 
reports received on, Prickly Comfrey ; in this it appeared 
that the greatest objection yet made to it asa fodder crop 
is, that animals muet generally be taught to eat it. Asall 
direct testimony concerning the plant is of value, we give 
the following from Geo. H. Rice, a market gardener at 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. R. says: “I have used it two 
years, feeding this year largely to the cows, and to four 
horses occasionally, and my experience is that after once 
learning to like it, there is no food they relish better. I 
fed two cows on it for three weeks, and when they had 
comfrey, they cared little about going to the pasture at 
all, and would always come up when we went to cut the 
comfrey, and the horses would neigh and thrash about 
more whien a load of comfrey was wheeled in than for any 
grain we could give them. After feeding the cows three 
weeks on comfrey, we changed to sweet corn fodder, and 
the result was a reduction in the yield of milk. I have 
made some inquiries, and am led tobelieve that those 
who have given it the best trialare the best satisfied, and 
that for soiling and milk-farming it will prove a very val- 
nable forage plant.” Mr. R. sends also some favorable 
answers received to inqniries made of some of his friends, 


, It is claimed that.the comfrey gives a supply of fodder in 


spring earlier than any other plant. If any of onr friends 
can give us the date at which they make their earliest and 
latest cuttings, we hope they will furnish us the facts. 





Castile Soap.—C. C.” wishes to know how this 
differs from other soap. The hard soaps made in this 
country are almost exclusively from animal fats; in the 
south of Europe, where the olive grows abundantly, the 
poorer kinds of olive oil are used for soap-making. Com- 
mon soaps are soda and animal fat, Castile soap is soda 
and vegetable oil. In making Castile soap, great care is 
taken to avoid an excess of alkali (the soda), only just 
enough being used to neutralize the oil. On this account 
the soap is much milder, and may be used on wounds 
and other surfaces where common soap would irritate 








and give pain. The mottled appearance of Castile soap 
is due toa small.quantity of solution of copperas (sul- 
phate of iron) that is stirred into it before it hardens; 
this leaves a bluish oxide of iron in the soap which, 
when exposed to the air, becomes changed to the red- 


oxide. White Castile soap is also sold, which is the same- 


as the other, without the coloring. Though called Cas- 
tile, it is by no means exclusively made in Spain, the 
largest share coming from the south of France, and in- 
deed it is generally known in Europe as Marseilles soap. 

Hartshorn and Ammonia,—“ Mrs. H. 8. J.” 
wishes to know what is the differeace between Hartshorn 
and Ammonia. There is no difference. When animal 
matters are placed in a close vessel and heated, and the 
vapors which come off are condensed, the liquid will be 
found to contain a great deal of ammonia. This was one 
of the original methods of making ammonia ; the freer 
from fat the animal matter, the purer would be the am- 
monia; the animal matter in horns being very pure, this 
was used, especially the horn of the deer or “ Hart.”” All 
distilled liquids were in olden times called spirits, and 
‘hat obtained from the horn of the hart was called Spir- 


' ,tsof Hartshorn, though there was no spirit, or alcohol 


in it. Afterwards cheaper methods were discovered, and 


| when the nature of the product was studied, it was found 
| to be ammonia—which is a gas—dissolved in water. The 


proper name is Water of Ammonia, though the old name, 
Spirits of Hartshorn still clings to it. Ammonia is now 
largely produced in the manufactare of illuminating gas, 
and is separated from that as an impurity, but is saved 
to furnish the various compounds that were formerly 
made by the slow process of distilling deer’s horns, 

Farm Science in Georgia,—Commissioner 
Janes will] not be at fault if Georgia farmers are not in- 
formed of all the modern ideasin agriculture, with pam- 
phlet after pamphlet from the State Board of Agricul- 
ture; sensible phamphlets, too. The latest attempt in 
this direction is ‘‘The Farmer’s Scientific Manual.” 
Though containing some things that are of little practi- 
cal use, it must, if carefully read, be of great value to the 
intelligent agriculturists of that State. The chapters on 
plant growth, structure, etc., feeding, soil fertilization ; 
drainage, irrigation, present much of the valuable infor- 


| mation contained in larger books ining especiall 
Annual Register of Rural Affairs for 1879, | — pentesping epecinny 


to these subjects. We find that.‘ Harris’ Talks on Ma- 
nures”’ is frequently’ copied from, and also Johneon’s 
‘* How Crops Grow,” and ‘‘ How Crops Feed.”’ 





Cutting Roots.—‘A. B. C.,” Ulster Co., N. Y. 
For cutting only a few roots in a season a sharp spade 
may be used, A bushel of roots may be sliced in this 
way by an active man in from one to two minutes. 

Milk Setting in Cold Weather.—Dairymen 
are sometimes troubled in the fall and early spring, about 
their milk setting. At these sedsons it is hardly warm 
enough to use ice, and too warm for open setting. We 
recently saw, on a well-known dairy farm, a simple ap- 





o 

paratus that effectually overcomes this difficulty. Itis a 
simple wooden chest, sel, in a cool place and partially 
filled with water, as shown in the engraving. The deep 
cans are placed in the water, where they remain until the 
cream rises, under comparftively similiar conditions to 
those obtained by the use of ice in summer. The water 
is occasionally renewed, or kept cool by a little ice. 

Virginia Hogs have considerable attention de- 
voted to them, by the Commisioner of Agriculture of 
that State, in a recent phamplet on ‘‘ The Hog; varieties 
to raise, general management and diseases. Such 
pamphlets, if generally distributed to, and studied by, 








the farmers throughont the State, ought to be productive 


, of much good in conveying information concerning im- 


proved methods of practice in stock raising, grain grow- 
ing, and other branches of agriculture. ’ 





The Whipple Guide.—Wagons and machines, 
drawn on wheels, are often impeded in their operation 
by stones and other irregularities in the road, and these 
obstructions are especially troublesome from the fact 
of the pole being violently thrown to one side or the 
other, according to which wheel meets the obstacle. 
This irregular motion causes undue wear and tear to 
horses, harness and wagon, and adds a large percentage 


a 





to the wrong side of the profit and loss account. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, the ‘‘ Whipple Guide” has been de- 
vised, and is manufactured by the Semple & Birge Man- 
ufacturing Co., St Louis, Mo. The engraving shows the 
principle on which this ‘guide’? works; when either 
wheel strikes an obstruction, and the axle is thrown 
askew, the chain on that side tightens, and shifts the 
draft accordingly, so that the pole is kept in position, 


| and the obstacle more easily overcome, without incon- 


venience to the team or undue strain to the wagon. 


Oats and Rye for Fodder.—‘‘J. B.,” Middle- 
boro, Mass. Oats are a very good fodder for cows, 
whether green or dried like hay. When mixed with peas 
the fodder is greatly improved. Rye is a good soiling 
crop, and although it has been said to reduce the milk, 
we have never known such a result, But it is a necessary 
crop for this purpose, because there is no other to take 
its place as the first green spring crop, unless it be wheat, 
which we, think preferable to rye for use as fodder, 





Kind of Lime for a Compost,.—“E. H. F.,” 
Easton, Conn. Lime that has deen slaked by exposure 
to the air, called either “air slaked ” cr “dry slaked,” is 
the form used in composts, and for spreading on the 
Jand. The other forms are unsuitable. ; 





American Wheat in Spain.—The first cargo 
of American wheat was landed in Barcelona, Spain, about 
the middle of last November, and created qnite a sensa- 
tion among the dealers. Previously most of the wheat 
handled at that market has been Black Sea and Hun- 
garian, bat the American was judged to be equal to the 
best grades of those varieties, and this cargo has called 
for about % cargoes more. The amount of the shipment 
was 72,000 bushels, the price obtained $3.70 per 120 lbs., 
‘and the cost of the freight was $18,000. The only un- 
welcome featnre of this item of news is that the grain 
was carried in a British steamer, and that the cargoes 
further bargained for are to be carried in British vessels, 
We have at present no direct steam communication with 
the ports of the Mediterranean. Not until American 
steamship lines are established to all prominent foreign 
markets can we hope for the best returns from the sale of 
the products of our farms, mines, and factories. 





Barley and Wheat Soils.—‘“J. N. L.,” Youngs- , 
town, Ind. Barley does the best on a clay loam soil; the 
more dry the better, if js is thoroughly drained. Answers 
to your wheat questions will be found in the article on 
page 48. The new spring wheats “Defiance” and 
“Champlain,” which our publishers are offering as 
premiums, were grown very successfully in many localities 
last year. Barley was quite as profitable a crop last ycar 
as wheat, in many sections, and taken one year with 
another, ranks well up with that staplecrop. Pop-corn 
pays very well so long as it is not a general crop, as the 
demand for it is necessarily limited. It needsa light loam 
“corn soil.” The crop has to be kept on hand a year, so 
that it may become thoroughly dry before marketing. 





Berks Co. Poultry Exhibition.—We have 
received from the Secretary an interesting report of the 
annnal exhibition of the.Berks Co., Pa., Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association. It was a large and important 
bition, which, it is hoped will resnIt in much good to the 
poultry breeders and farmers of that section. _The ex- 
pectation is a jnst one, for the report indicates an intel- 
ligent, enérgetic spirit among the officers of the Society. 
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AMERI CAN AGRICULT URIST. 





The Position of Agriculture.—In his essay 
on “Farming,” Emerson writes:—‘* The glory of the 
farmer is that, in the division of labors, it is his part to 
create. All trade rests at last on his primitive activity. 
He stand close to nature; he obtains from the earth the 
bread and the meat. The food which was not, he causes 
to be. The first farmer was the first man, and all his- 
toric nobility rests on possession and use of land. Men 
do not like hard work, but every man has an exceptional 
respect for tillage, and a feeling that this is the original 
calling of his race ; that he himself is only excused from 
it by some circumstance which made him delegate it for 
atime to other hands. If he have not some skill which 
recommends him to the farmer, some product for which 
the farmer will give him corp, he must himself return 
into his due place among the planters. And the profes- 
sion has in all eyes its ancient charm, as standing nearest 
to God, the first cause.’"—If agriculture really occupies 
this position among the industries, how importaut it is 
for the farmer to show proper respect for his calling, by 
doing his work in the best manner, by employing the 
best methods, by making use of all that science and ex- 
perience teach, in order that he may reap the greatest 
possible results, and thereby compel people in other 
callings to believe what Emerson says of this one. 


Oil Cake vs. Corn.—‘“V. S.,” Lena, Il. Where 
corn is worth 18 cts. a bushel and oats 13 cts., you can 
not afford to pay $2.00 per bushel for oil cake, cither 
cotton-seed or linseed. For feeding to animals, oats and 
corn are about equal in value, weight for weight, though 
containing somewhat different proportions of food con- 
stituents ; decorticated cotton-sced cake is worth about 
twice as much per 100 Ibs. for food as either corn or oats, 
but no more. In the Eastern States the latter stands no 
higher in the market than corn, and is often less in price. 


‘4 Manual of Vegetable Plants, is the 
title of a work by Isaac F. Tillinghast, of Wyoming Co., 
Pa. This work was sent to us when it first appeared, 
and through some oversight it was not noticed at the 
time. The firm of Tillinghast Bros, are largely engaged 
in raising plants for sale, and this manual, by one of its 
members, gives the results of their experience, and their 
manner of operating. Its chief feature is the substitu- 
tion of hot-beds heated by flues for those heated by ma- 
nure—thongh its teachings throughout are full and prac- 
tical. The price, tc., seems large for so small a work, 
but, as the author observes, the value of idezs is not to 
be estimated by the amount of paper used in conveying 
them, and we do not doubt that to those who would en- 
gage in this branch of gardening, the work will be found 
a profitable investment. Sent from this office. 


Butter-Packages.—The three engravings below, 
represent some of the butter-packages nsed 6h ** Deerfoot 
Farm,” which we de- 
scribed last month. 
Fig. 1, is a cubical 
wooden box, inside of 
which is a tight-fitting 
tin pox, each having a 
separate cover. In the 
center is a quart tin can 
for ice; around this are 
arranged 4 one pound 
triangular “balls’’ of 
butter, each wrapped 
in a piece of muslin. 
These packages go to 
certain families who are 
regular customers. In 
fig. 2, is represented the 
package used in winter 
for shipping to larger 
customers; it is a 
box made of extra heavy tin, about 2 ft. long by 15 
inches wide and 6 inches deep; the butter balls are sct 
on end in this, being wrapped in Muslin as before. Fig. 3 


Fig. 1.—sBoxX FOR SUMMER, 


Fig. 2.—LARGE BOX. 


Fig. 3.—BOX FOR WINTER. 
shows the snmmer butter package; this is a wooden 
chest, abont 234 feet long, by one foot wide and deep ; in- 





| 
side this are set two tin boxes, each holding 48 one | 
| @n interest in his project, we suppose, will gratify Mr- 
| Wallace not a little, Who will follow this offer up» 


pound pats, and between them is left a space for ice. Mr. 
Burnett prefers tin to wood, as imparting less taste tothe 
butter, though it should be remembered that all of this 
butter goes to hotels and families, where it is immedi- 
ately consumed, so that it has no time to become injured, 
as might be the case if it had long contact with the tin. 

Bull-Yard.—A bull when turned into a yard sur- 
rounded by a rail or board fence, will often demolish it 
or injure himself, and we have known a handsome animal 
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to greatly mar his appearance and cause himself much 
suffering by breaking his horns on a stone wall. On the 
farm of E. F. Bowditch, Framingham, Mass., we recently 
saw a bull-yard that effectually prevents all such acci- 
dents. The yard was perhaps 20 feet square, and sur- 
rounded by a high and strongly built stone wall, against 
the inner side of which is built a secondary sloping wall 
of plank, as represented in the engraving. This pre- 
vents the bull from getting near enough (when approach- 
ing it sidewise) to injure his horns, as his blows will 
giance uff and upward, and there is no chance to get a 
purchase with his horns in the wall. 


Water-Proof Boots.—‘H. M.” It is not desir- 
able that boots, as a general thing, should be absolutely 
water-proof, as whatever keeps water out will keep it in, 
and whoever has worn India-rubber boots forany length 
of time, knows that retaining the perspiration of the 
fect soon puts them in a very unpleasant, half par-boiled 
condition that is not desirable. Still, water-proof boots 
are useful in an emergency, to be worn for a short time— 
as in doing the choresin bad weather. A pair of good 
rubber boots. will answer this purpose, or a pair of 
common cowhide boots may be made water-proof after 
the method of the New England fishermen. These 


people, exposed to all weathers, have for a century used | ‘ 
| of my duties as Superintendent,—started across the 


| prairie to town, drawing myself and daughter in a cov- 
| ered sleigh at the rate of 8 or 9 miles an hour, and anxious 


the following compound: Tallow, 4 oz.; rosin and bees- 
wax, 1 oz. cach; melt tozether and stir in Neatsfoot oil, 
equal in bulk to the melted articles. The boots are 
warmed before a fireand this composition is rubbed into 
the leather, soles and uppers, by means of a rag. 
applications will make the leather quite water-proof. 


Pearl Millet in Georgia.—R. M. Wade writes 
from Whitfield Co. that he formerly cultivated Pearl Mil- 
let in the southern and middle parts of that State, and 


found it much better than any other green forage, but pre- | 


ferred corn for dry fodder. He sowed it in dril!s 2 feet 


apart. plowed once, and hoed once; it gave from 6 to 10 | 


cuttings in the season, this being a much greater yield 


than is possible from corn. Mr. W. states that in Ga. it 
is known as “ Cat's-tail Millet’.—an appropriate name, | 


as a ripened spike of it is much like a Cat’s-tail head. 


An American Forest in England.—Epping 
Forest, the remains of a royal deer forest of the olden 
time, stretching out from the eastern skirts of London, 
is to be ‘‘ preserved forever as an open space for the re- 
creation and enjoyment of the public.’ This comes 
after a struggle of 15 years in the courts and in Parlia- 
ment. And now Mr. Wallace, the distinguished natural- 
ist, in a magazine article reprinted as a pamphlet, asks 
** How best to deal with it."’ Thisis his plan. The part 
that is really forest now, is to be replenished with all 
British and Continental trees and shrubs, and so made 
to represent European forest. For the rest he proposes 


| to establish, bodily andon a fairly large scale, separate 
| forests of the trees and shrubs of each and every tem- 


perate forest region that will bear the climate. The 
richest will be on the one hand a Japanese forest, on the 


| other two North American forests, one of the Atlantic, 
| the other of the Pacific side. That will make an arbore- 
| tum ona worthy scale. And England, of all the world, 
On reading Wallace's pam- | 


has just the climate for it. 
phlet which sets forth this scheme, in a very taking way, 
an excellent friend of the American Agriculturist, who is 
interested in every rural improvement, wrote to us, pro- 
posing that we Americans shall furnish the material for 


- the American forest, and offers:himeself to contribute at 
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the rate of a thousand trees for it. This expression of 


Scrappel—Another Recipe.—In Noy. last we 
gave a recipe for making this preparation, which seems 
to be peculiar to Pennsylvania. The following by “pF 


| E.J.,” also of Pa., differs somewhat from the other, and 


is given asa seasonable item: ‘ Boil head, liver, trim- 
mings from hams and shoulders, and skins from pieces 


| intended for lard, until easily separated from the bone 
| then put them through the sausage cutter. Into the 


liquor in which the meat was boiled, all the small bones 
being strained out, stir in equal quantities of Indian and 
buckwheat meal, sufficient to make mush—into which 
stir the chopped meat, with seasoning of salt, Pepper, 
and sage. Allow the whole mixture to cook a few min- 


! utes, stirring it constantly. Then pour it into vessels to 
| cool. Being more thoroughly cooked than the usual way 
it ‘‘ keeps’ better. 


To serve it, it is sliced and fried, 


Corn and Cotton Compost.—‘G. W. B.,” 


| Cedar Bluff, Ala. If you have the material at hand, or 
| can obtain it cheaply, you can not do better than to 
| make a compost of wood-ashes and cotton-seed cake. 


The important point in making this is, to be sure and 
not allow the valuable ingredients to waste, such as the 
escape of the nitrogen in the form of ammonia. To 
prevent this, it is only necessary to cover the heap with 
fresh loam. If there is no smell, there is no waste. This 
compost will furnish all the elements of fertility re- 
quired by either the cotton or corn crop. Or an excel- 
lent compost can be made of cotton-seed cake and stable 
manure, taking care to cover the heap with fresh earth, 


What or Which. Is the ‘* Farmers 
Pride ? °°—It may be a pleasant thought for any one to 
ask himself, or herself, “ what is my greatest pride ?"— 
Perhaps it will be as difficult for most to decide the ques- 
tion, as it is for our friend, J. 8. Pound, School Superin- 
tendent of Yellow Medicine County, Minn, In sending 
for his American Agriculturist Engraving, he writes 

“As Lam a farmer, Iam quite anxi- 
ous to see what, less than the entire farm, can be a 
‘farmer's pride.’ This A. M., when I looked at-my.cows, 
I thought they were my special ‘pride.’ Then when I 
fed my Berkshire pig, I called Aém my special ‘pride.’ 
When my Black Poland-China pigs came along asking 
mildly for their share of the basket of corn, I concluded 
they would share with the Berkshire. My Brahma and 
Black Spanish fowls called forth the-same idea. Finally, 


| when my old Mules,—that have done me good service for 


fourteen years,—ten years on a prairie farm, performing 
the duties of carriage team for the family, and drawing 
your humble servant over the county in the performance 


to go still faster, I said truly, my team is my ‘pride.’ 


Sawed Fence Posts.—“W. E. K.,” Kidville, 
Mich., sends us the following sketches and description 
of his method of making fence posts :—‘* The engravings 
show how to saw posts out of small timber. By making 
a diagonal cut, as shown in fig. 1, two posts can be made 
from a comparatively small stick. If the log is a little 





Fig. 1.—THE FIRST CUT OF THE LOG. 


larger, a transverse cut, as indicated in fig. 2, will make 
four. It will often happen that a in fig. 1, the butt of the 
post being at the small end of the log, is only large 
enough for one post, while 5 may be cut into two. Fig. 3 
shows the finished post. The cost of sawing shonld not 
exceed three cents per post. The superiority of sawed 


Fig. 2.—FOUR POSTS FROM ONE LOG. 


fence posts over split ones is such that they should be 
used whenever the expense of obtaining them is not too 
great. Frost will frequently “heave” split posts out of 
the ground, but it is very rare that wedge-shaped sawed 
posts are thrown out. There is a great saving of timber 





Fig. 3.—THE FINISHED POST. 
effected by sawing, and tough, knotty trees that can not 
he split may be sawed into excellent posts. A straighter 
and better fence can be made with the smooth sawed 
faces «than >with the irregniar -hewn or split posts.” 
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‘¢praining for Profit and Health. — 
There are certain works which may be regarded as 
standard authorities on their special topics. When first 
published they gave the best exposition of the matter 
treated to be found, and rendered any other publication 

“on that subject unnecessary, for a long while tocome, A 
work of this character is ‘* Draining for Profit and 
Health,” by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., and we might go 
on issuing it year after year, in the confidence that, for 
many years to come, no other work would supersede it, 
Still there are improvements in'so simple a matter as tile 
draining, and though these are not likely to be so great 
in many years to come, as to make a new work necessary, 
it is our desire that the purchaser, when he buys & work, 
shall have one in which the information is brought up to 
the present time. With this in view, we have, with our 
standard works in all departments, adopted this plan. 
Instead of reprinting the work as originally produced, 
“year after year, we give additional chapters, which allow 
the author to add whatever may be new, or to correct and 
modify such teachings in the original as time and later 
experience have shown to need changing. As with other 
standard works, a New Edition of Waring's Draining is 
mota mere reprint, but actually a new edition, in which 
by the use of additional Chapters, the work is brought 
mp tothe present time. A new edition is now in press, in 
which the body of the work is thoroughly revised, and 
mew matter added. Sent post-paid, by mail, for $1.50. 





A Self-Acting Whip.—When visiting a dairy 
farm in Orange County not long ago, we noticed that the 
«churns were driven by a power operated bya fat and lazy 


D pony, in a shed 
Be, near the dairy. 
Pateses na The pony is often 


inclined to lag, 
thus lessening the 
speed of the pow- 
“ 3 . er, and making 
the churning irregular. To keep him to a sense of 
this duty, a board, 24 feet x 8 inches, is filled with 
‘ten-penny nails having sharpened points, as represented 
tin the engraving. This is hung npa foot or so behind 
‘the pony, so that when he lags the nail points tickle his 
ifat thighs and start him up without hurting him much. 





The **Hub*®” Almanae for 1879, from the 
“Hub” Publishing Co., of N. Y., is a good sample of the 
printing done at that establishment, which, by the way, 
has an interesting history. The older boys and girls all 
remember Webster’s spelling books—well, they were all 
made, more than a million of them, in the building where 
‘the “ Hub ” is printed, at $23 Pearl Street. ‘With such a 
history for their building, the ‘‘ Hub’ people think they 
must turn out good work, and they live well up to their 
‘inclinations. The “Hub” is said to be the best journal 
‘in the world devuted to the interests of the carriage 
‘building industry, and certainly none can be handsomer. 

Stock Needed for an 80-acre Farm.—"T. 
‘B.,”” Philadelphia. The stock required for an 89-acre 
‘farm would depend on the system of farming followed. 
In grain growing and in general farming there would be 
needed two horses, wagon, and two carts and harnesses; 
light wagon; 2 or 3 plows; 2 or 3 harrows, cultivator, 
mowing machine, seed drill, 6 to 10 cows, possibly a 2 
horse power and thrashing machine, a corn-sheller, fod- 
-der-cuttcr, 2 or 3 brood sows and a boar, possibly 20 or 
80 sheep; and a lot of small tools such as scythes, reap- 
ing cradles, rakes, corn-knives, shovels, hay-forks, ma- 
‘nure-forks, etc., etc. These would cost from $2,000 to 
$3,000. A good outfit for an 8) or 100 acre farm could 
mot be purchased for much less than $2,000. 


Basket Items continued on page 73. 








Bee-Keeping for Everybody. 
Notes for Beginners. 


BY L. C, ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
— ~~ 

[Those who make a business of bee-keeping, and count 
‘their hives by the hundred, and those who have had long 
experience with a small apiary, are perfectly familiar 
with matters that are entirely new to the novice. The 
‘keeper of bees for profit will not only have at hand the 
‘best practical work on hees as a reference and guide, 
but he will have all the useful literature on the subject 
‘a3 a part of his outfit, or stock in trade. But there are 
hundreds who wonld keep a 
few hives, to afford a family LAMAMAANe, 
‘upply of honey, did they 
iknow how to begin, or feel Fig. 1, 
that they could accomplish this withont making a study 
of apicultnre, and that there were not so many difficul- 
tics that only experts can hope to sneceed with them. 
Why should not every farmer and every villager keep 








bees? There is an abundance of honey waiting to be 
gathered. But a small share of the sweets secreted by 
flowers is harvested, the rest going to waste. In Europe, 





Fig. 2.—LANGSTROTH’S HANGING COMB HIVE. 


bec-keeping is vastly more common than it is with us, 
and if the rude methods followed there are successful, 
our improved management, in the hands of our more in- 
telligent rural population, should produce still better re- 
sults, With a view to encourage the kecping of bees 
more generally, and knowing that a large share of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist expect to find in 
its pages all the instruction on rural matters that they 
need, we have requested Mr. L. C. Root to prepare a 
series of notes especially for beginners, which shall show 
the inexperienced how to begin and how to continue,— 
Eps.]—The procuring of the bees comes later in the sea- 
son; the important topic at this time is the selection of 
THE PROPER HIVE. 


Some form of movable frame hive mnst be adopted if 
bee-keeping is to be made successful or profitable, In 
some sections, patented hives are yet offered to the pub- 
lic, but I shall describe 
two forme of hives, which. 
embody all that is essen- 
tiai to success, neither of 
which is justly covered by 
a patent. Parties desir- 
ing to make these hives 
may do so, and not be 
™ obliged to pay for a right 
Fig. 8.—FRAME TO FIG, 2. tonse them, It is not ne- 

cessary to enumerate the 

advantages of the movable-comb hive over all others, 

they will appear in the instructions given for their use. 
THE HANGING FRAME OB LANGSTROTH HIVE. 

This is simple, and I have found it to be very practical 
in use. To make this hive, cut two pieces of board 18% 
inches long, 12 in. wide, and %-in. thick. Rabbet the 
ends %-in. wide, and %-in. deep, to receive the end 
pieces, This will allow the corners to be nailed together 
from cach way, making it much stronger. Next cut two 
pieces 12% in. long, 12 in, wide, and % thick. At one 
edge of each of these pieces rabbet one corner, &o that 
when it stands the rabbeted side up, the corner removed 
will be ¥g-in. deep each way. Nail these four pieces to- 
gether, forming a box, 17 in. long, 12 in. wide, and 12 in. 
high, inside, with the rabbeting at the inside of the top 
of the ends, for the frames to hang upon. Across the 
bottom of the hive, at the center, an iron piece (fig. 1) 
for steadying the frames at equal distances apart, should 
be placed. This should be let in even with the bottom 
of the hive. For a bottom board, cut a piece 183 in. 
long, 18% in. wide, and 
%-in. thick. Cnt two 
cleats 18% in. long, and 
13g in. square. Nail these 
on each end, with wronght 
nails, clinching them firm- 
ly. Cut an ‘entrance in 
the bottom board, 4 in, 
wide,and %-in. deep at the 
front edge, and gradually 
rising to the surface of the 
board 4in, back, Fora top, Fig. 4.—Quinsy FRAME, 
cut a board same size as 
bottom. Cut two cleats 12% in. long, 144 in. wide, and 
%-in thick. Nail these across the top 1 in. from the end 
and an equal distance from each edge, clinching all nails 
well. Itis well to bore holes for nails in all the cleats 
to prevent splitting. The top and bottom are not to be 
fastened to the hive. For a cap to cover the top and 
protect the boxes, cut two pieces 197 in. long. %-in. 
thick, and wide enough to make the cap of enfficient 
depth to receive the boxes to be used. Rabbet the ends 
%-in. deep and %-in. wide, to reczive the end pieces, in 








the same manner as the body of the hive. Cut two pieces: ~ 
same width 18% in. long, and %-in. thick, for ends, Cut 
a rabbet in one corner of each of these four pieces 3{-in. 
deep each way, so that when nailed together, the rabbet- 
ing will come on the inside lower edge. This is to fit 
the top of the hive, and hold the cap in place. A board 
19% in. long, and 14% in. wide, nailed upon the top, will 
complete the eap. A handle for the hive and cap, as 
shown in fig. 2, may be cut with achisel. Fig. 2 repre- 
sents this hive, only the side shows the closed door of 
an observatory hive. [We are obliged, for want of space, 
to leave the Obervatory hive for another month. Ep.] 
For a frame to this hive, cut a piece 17% in. long, %-in. 
wide, and -in. thick. At each end, \-in. should be cut 
away %-in. from the end. This is the top har of the 


| frame. For the bottom bar, cut a strip 16 in. long, %-in. 


wide, and 4-in. thick. For the ends, cut two pieces 11}; 

in. long, %-in. wide, and 4-in. thick, Nail these togeth- 

er, as shown in fig. 8. Small blocks nailed in each corner 

will strengthen it. Eight frames are required for each hive, 
THE STANDING-FRAME, OR QUINBY HIVE. 

The simplest form of this hive is made with a bottom 
board, similar to the one described, but two inches 
wider, At the rear end of the bottom board, %-in. from 
the edge, a channel should be cut one inch wide, and 
34-in. deep. Over the front edge of this channel naila 
piece of hoop-iron, projecting backward over it, to 
within one inch of the rear end of the bottom board. 
Over the entrance in front nail a piece of hoop-iron %-in. 
from the end, upon which the frames may rest. For the 
ends of the frame cut two pieces 12 in. long, 13¢-in. wide, 
and 3-in. thick. Cut the top bar 16 in. long, %-in, 
wide, and 3-in, thick, and the bottom bar of the same 
size and -in. thick. Nail all together, as shown in fig. 
4, with blocks in the corners to strengthen it. The top 





Fig. 5.—QUINBY, OR STANDING COMB HIVE. 


and bottom should be 4-in. from the ends of the end 
pieces. Upon the bottom of one of the end pieces nail a 
hook made of a piece of 1-in, hoop-iron 24 in. long, bent 
toa right angle % of an inch from one end. Punch two 
holes in the longer end, and nail it, as shown in the fig- 
ure, with %-in clout nails. <A little space should be left 
between it, and the end of the frame. This will hook 
under the strip of hoop-iron, on the rear of the bottom 
board, and hold the frame in an upright position. Eight 
of these frames may be placed side by side. At each out- 
side place a panel or board the size of the frame. The 
frames and panels, or boards, may be held together with 
a strong fine cord. Make a tight-fitting box or cap of 
proper size to fit over all, resting upon the bottom board. 
Fig. 5 shows this hive with the cap removed. The man- 
ner of placing boxes on this hive will be described here- 
after. A detailed description and illustration of the full- 
sized Quinby Hive appeared in the American Agricultur- 
ist for January, 1876. That presents a slight difference 
in the size of the frames, and in the outer case. 
BEE NOTE&—-ANSWEPS. 

PATENTED Quitt.—‘C. 8.,”’ of Mo., says that an agent 
of a Mr. Mitchell claims that the principle of placing a 
quilt, rags, carpeting, etc., upon the frames. to absorb 
the moisture arising from the bees, is patented, and de- 
mands a royalty. Mr. C, asks if he is entitled toit.—I do 
not know anything about Mr. Mitchell's claim, but Ido 
know that quilts are used, for the purpose mentioned, 
by all extensive bee-keepers, without. being ‘molested, 

Swarminc,— E. W..” of Sag Harbor, N. Y., asks why 
his two hives of bees do not swarm.—Very probably they 
have done go withort his knowledge. If he will adopt 
either of the above movable-comb hives, he will be able 
to ascertain the exact condition of his bees. “i 
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A Remarkable New Spring Wheat. 


In the wheat tables on the opposite page it will 
be noticed that spring wheat is but little grown as 
compared with that sown in the fall—for the reason 
that in many sections it has been tried and failed to 
be profitable. This failure, while resulting largely 
from the climate, is also due to lack of good va- 


rieties of spring wheat, as compared with fall- | 


sown, most of 
the improve- 
ment in the seed 
of this great 
staple having 
been made in 
winter wheats. 
The demand 
among wheat- 
growers for a 
spring wheat 
that will pay 
for the grow- 
ing, seems, par- 
tially at least, 
to have been 
met by the “‘De- 
fiance,”’ a fine 
engraving of 
which embel- 
lishes this page, 
and which we 
have already 
mentioned sev- 
eral times. This 
engraving _ is 
from an exact 
photograph as 
to size and ap- 
pearance, of a 
bunch of heads 
grown by Mr: 
A. J. Hickerson 
of Greenville, Cal., which 
took the first prize of $10 
offered for “the best 20 
heads of Defiance Wheat,” 
by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & 
Sons of New York, (see 


ber). The “ Defiance ” 
is a white “ bald ”’ wheat, 
in which characteristics it 
is like the popular ‘‘ Claw- 
son,” and yields are re- 
ported of 128 bushels per 
acre. Our Publishers have 
procured a small amount 
of this prize wheat for 
distribution (see Premium 
89), and if they do as 
much for wheat farm- 
ers in the introduction 
of the ‘‘ Defiance ”’ spring 
wheat, as they did toWest- 
ern and Southern farmers years ago in the improve- 
ment of the sorghum crop, and later to the country 


. iS 
~h 


by helping introduce the EarlyRose Potato,etc.,they | 
may feel that they have indeed done a good work. | 


Interesting Reports on the Wheat Crop. 


i ad 


Best Varieties.—Soil.—Fertilizers.—Price, etc. 


In the American Agriculturist for September last 
was printed the following list of questions, ad- 
dressed to all wheat growers : (1.) What variety of 
Winter Wheat has succeeded best with you? (2.) 
What variety of Spring wheat? (3.) What is your 
soil? (4.) What manure and other fertilizer do you 
use? (5.) What manure or fertilizer has given the 
most satisfactory results with you, and how much 
have you used per acre where such results were ob- 
tained? (6.) How much seed peracre? (7-) What 
is the yield? (8.) Does the Hessian Fly or Wheat 
Midge trouble yourcrop? (9.) When do you sow 
winter wheat? (10.) When do you sow spring 
wheat? (11.) What price do you obtain per bushel ? 

We have condensed the responses to these 
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questions into the table on the opposite page, ar- 
ranging the States mentioned according to locality. 
The many reports from which this table is made 
up, in a large proportion of the cases, speak for the 
locality of the writer as well as his individual ex- 
perience,and are of additional value on that account. 
In the table only averages are stated, though the 





| amount of seed, the yield, and the prices ob 
often vary on each side of the figures named, * 
| Many interesting facts were stated in the letters, 
| inconvenient to arrange in tabular form, In regard 
to seeding, it appears that there is a quite genera} 
tendency to lessen the amount of seed, and there. 
is more used for spring than for winter wheat. In 
fall seeding it is getting to be the general custom 
| to plant later than formerly, in order to escape: 
the Hessian fly ; 
when any date 
is stated in the 
table earlier 
than Sept. 18th, 
it will be seen 
that this insect. 
has not yetvisit- 
ed that locality, 
and in the ma- 
jority of cases 
where it has 
been _ trouble- 
some it is now 
defeated by late- 
sowing. The 
wheat midge is 
rarely trouble- 
some, except ir 
dry seasons, but 
then it is often 
very  destruc- 
tive, especially 
in the West. It 
is interesting to 
notice also, that 
where drilling 
is practised, in 
connection with 
thinnerseeding, 
larger crops are 
generally ob- 
tained, and that 
the drill is coming into 
more common use. In 
many cases where spring 
wheat is not grown, es- 
pecially in the north-west, 
it has been tried in pre- 
vious years, and proved a 
failure; it also usually 
brings less in the market, 
and yields 25 to 50 per cent 
less than winter wheat. It 
is the universal custom ta 
sow spring wheat as “early 
as the ground will per- 
mit,’”? which varies from 
February to May accord- 
ing to the season and lo- 
cality. As the table shows, 
the new and improved 
varieties of wheat, such 
as the ‘Clawson’? and 
“ Fultz,” are rapidly com- 
ing into general favor. From the reports it appears 
that the ‘Clawson ”’ is the best of these two in the 
north-west, and the “ Fultz’’ in the more Southern 
States; while in the East both are liked. The 


| “ Odessa’ is getting to be a favorite in many sec- 


tions, and has the rather peculiar quality of being 


| adapted both for fall and spring sowing. Where 


several varieties were named in the reports, only 


; the one or two which produced the best or most 


interesting results have been entered in the table. 

As to manures, the kind specified in the table is 
not necessarily a superior manure, as in many cases 
it is the only manure used. It is an instructive and 
encouraging fact that the use of manures and arti- 
ficial fertilizers is increasing in the West, and they 
are often mentioned even in the newest settled 
sections. As indicating the kind of soil best adapted 
to wheat, the greater number of all the reports 
mentioned clay land, and the large crops are nearly 
all produced on soils where clay predominates, We 
are pleased to find the custom of fattening cattle 
to be on the increase on the grain farms of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, etc., and that, as 2 result, these 
farms often produce the largest crops of wheat. 
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Table showing the Favorite Varieties of Wheat in the Sections named—Best Ma- 
nure used— Facts about Hessian Fiy—Amount and Time of Seeding—Vield~Price—ete, 


x 








| tume.of 


| BEST VARIETY. 
Seeding. 


Best Manure used 





Name. | County and State. 
| | Winter. Spring. 


Amount 


| | Seem 


Yield, 
| bushels. 
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(1.) 30 bushels last year, price $1.00, Australian wheat best.—(2.) Winter wheat in drills and cultivated.—(@.) 
6 pks. seed broadcast, or 5 drilled; these are highest yields ; best yield on tidges:—(4.) Price, 40 cts. at home, 60 
cts. at market % miles distant.—(.) Fultz coming into notice; Chintz bug sometimes troublesome.—(6.) Time of 
sowing from September 1 to last of November.—(7.) Yield for broadcast sowing 10 to 12 bushels, for drilling 15 to 18. 
—(8.) Hessian fly bad when sown early.—(9.) 30 acres corn ground dressed witli 200 Ibs. superphosphate, yielded 
21% bush. Fultz; similar land in Red Mediterranean yielded 193¢ bush. per acre; 16 acres clover.sod without manure 
gave 813¢ bush. Red Mediterranean.—(10.) 400 Ibs. per acre of compost, 4 parts diseolved bone: ash, 6 dissolved raw 
bone, 4 of Lobos guano, 2 parts wood ashes; this gave above yield, which previonsly, was only 15 to 20 bushels per 
acre; secd drilled in; Fultz better than Clawson —(11.) Stable-manure in spring, summer fallow, 200 bushels lime 
per acre in August; sold for seed; weighed 66 Ibs, per bushel.—(12.). Yield 15 to 40 bushels according to season.— 
(18.) Variety called “‘ Wagner,” derived by selection from the Clawson, did extra well; the large secding (2 bushels) 
is because the kernels were so large. and the Clawson stools or tillers but little —(14.) Drilled.—(15.) Poor quality 
last year.—(16.) Neighbors raise 28 bushels Fultz wheat per acre.—(1%) Chintz bug in dry years; virgin sod broken 
up in spring, plowed again in fall and left rough, best‘for fall wheat.—(8.) ‘ Velvet ” wheat. sown in previous years, 
yielded, under same treatment, only 10 to 18 bushels.—(19.) Sold for seed.—(20.) When took. farm 9 years ago only 
yielded 6 to 9 bushels per acre; have brought it up by use of manures.—(21.) Australian (winter.and spring), ‘ Red 
Chaff Club” (springy and ‘ Big Goos ** (spring), best 8 varieties}! last. yielded 41 ‘bushels, samples received measure 
3¢ inch; sow winter wheat from September to J: ¥; spring from February to May 20.—(22.) Has run thrashing 
machine for 20 years; last year poorest wheat year ever known.—(23,) Plows, wheat in 3 to 4 inches deep after pear. 
—(%.) Last year got 88 bushels per acre on 45 acres.—(25.) This was sold for secd. 








this metaphor is getting mixed, but not having met-a- 
fore just such a cataclysm, we are, so to speak, some- 
what taken aback. We would break the news. gently, 
and yet with all the solemnity that the subject demands, , 
We had thought of turning the rules and putting the . 
‘column in mourning, but that is. only done for those who 
are actually dead, and we are very sure that he is worth 
several dead persons. We might put the emblematic 
rooster in place of the candle, but for scruples against 
crowing over the misfortunes of others. In fact we feel , 
sadly oyer the matter. The Humbug Column is losing 
its.interest forus, We had set our heart on Eddie East- 
man with his sufferings and his scars, but he walked. in. 
one day as spruce a young fellow as any on Broadway. 


| ‘Then there was dear old Mother Noble, we had such an 


affection’ for the beneyolént old soul, but she came in 
with such rousing big diamonds in is shirt-bosom, and 


‘the well-fed fellow talked at us in a way that made us 


feél like the child who found her doll was stuffed with 
sawdust—but now comes the hardest blow of all, 
ELIAS. HAS FAILED! IIIITIIII! 
Or, to be historically accurate, for there are two of him, 
the Eliases have failed, bankrupted, assignmented.  Itis 
not that we care so much for the Elias Brothers, but with 
them go Russell & Co., and Hetherington & Co., and 
Clark & Co., those amiable adjusters, then Elgin & Co., 
and the Silver something Mining Co., and Hopping & 
Co., and Mr. Skeeps, and the Milton Gold Jewelry, and 
the Kingston Gold Jewelry, aud we don't know how 
matty more. ‘There was a mistake in 2 vowel when thé 
Elisses were named, A-lias would have been much near- © 
er the proper hame, for the above are only a part’of the © 
many forms in'which the Eliases' have appeared in this 
column ‘from time to time. Whether this failure will 
put an end to those nice little letters, beginning, “is this 
your signature?” and all the reat of their operations, we 
very much doubt. We predict that this assignment will 
prove to be a part of some new scheme, and that we 
have not heard the last of the Eliases and their Aliases, 
THE LOTTERY BUSINESS, 
bad enough in itself, seems to be the cause of a great 
deal of rascality in others. There seems, by the way, to 
be quite alively time in the Dominion in the lottery 
business ; probably the scamps finding that our Post Of- 
fice gives them too much trouble, send their schemes 
from New Brunswick and other places, OneC. B Haines 
is trying to make something out of lotteries, Haines 
writes very pretty letters, but he sometimes makes a 
mistake in directing them. It isa pity to waste sucha 
nice letter as this on a small boy who does not know 
what a lottery ticket is, much less doos he “sometimes 
buy Lottery Tickets.” 
0, B, HAINES HAS A FRIEND, 

and a very dear friend he seems to be from C. B.’s letters. 
Haines writes from New York to peopie all over the 
country, as follows: 

Dear Sir.—Knowing that someti Lottery 

ore remands tg po 


tickets, I have a confidential peepee 
by which we can realize from to $10,000, Ihavea 


friend who is Confidential Giese in the office, nd, if well 
hi aes nino lleg > erp] Reade ne tA tare 
ie Only e ‘ ve 
to ntti the Tales and bu rhea ps a 
ticket. Whole Ticket, $40; iW uutler 0. 
Less than one-quarter would not fy us in the nnder- 
taking. It will take.a!l the money L.can spare, to arrange 
with my friend. If you agree to. this, and will give me 
one-half of the prize, inform me at once. 
Yours truly, C. B.-Harmgs.” — 
Of course the name of the lottery and the “ head office” 
is not mentioned. It may be that there are some people 
green enough to send Haines the money to buy the ticket 
with, but we have heard from‘a good many who didn’t, © 
PIANOS VERY CHEAP. : 
Circulars are freely distributed by a concern calling 
itself the Bristol Piano Company, and it proposes to give 
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away 4 piano—in fact, a piano with ‘* ornamented legs.” 
All any person has to do is to send the “names of 20 per- 
sons in their locality who have no instrument, either 
Piano or Organ, and who you think would be liable to 
purchase a piano.""—This Company, on the receipt of 
them names, and *‘ $2.25 to cover boxing, packing,” etc., 
will send a piano with *‘ ornamented legs.” The “ Com- 
pany” publish the note of Miss Mary E. Kendall, of 
Rome, N. Y., acknowledging the receipt of a piano on 
those easy terms. There are people so foolish as to in- 
quire into the matter, and as a consequence there is, ac- 
cording to the Rome papers, a wonderful accumulation 
of letters and postal cards at the Rome P.O. These let- 
ters are not answered or even taken from the P. O., 
owing to the fact that no such person lives at Rome. 
This Piano offer is good for 30 days, but the document 
does not happen to be dated....Here is a batch of docu- 
ments that makes it necessary for us to have a little 
PLAIN TALK WITH A KENTUCKY POSTMASTER. 


As we mention neither name nor place he will see that 
we do it in all kindness, in the hope’of saving him, and 
others who are similarly tempted, from falling into the 
hands of sharpers and swindlers. The case. as it would 
appear from the Postmaster’s letter, stands thus: Henry 
P. Jones, that man who has lost so much cousin, wishes 
the Postmaster to act as agent forthe sale of his, Jones’, 
lottery tickets. Jones sends Postmaster a ticket as a 
sample, in fact az a gift. Postmaster is in due time in- 
formed that his ticket has drawn a “Gold Watch and 
Chain, valued at $300,” and is also notified by the other 
chap—there is always another who attends to details— 
that: “ The percentage due for packing. postage, regis- 
tering, and shipping, is $3.00, which must be paid before 
the goods are shipped.”—Why “‘ postage’ and “ regis- 
tering” if **the goods are shipped,’’ or why charge for 
“shipping ** if goods are sent by * postage,”’ is a problem 
that we will not now try to unravel. But Ky. Postmas- 
ter has read in the American Agriculturis( about 

JONES AND HIS BEREAVEMENT. 

He probably thinks that a man who has lost a whole 
Directory (U. 8. Directory at that) full of cousins, might 
not be in a proper state of mind for business, so he, Post- 
master, writes us that if we will go and get this ‘‘ $300.00 
Gold Watch and Chain,”’ he will not only remit us the 
$3.00 for “ percentage ’’ and things, but will pay us well 
besides. That our course to accomplish this may be clear, 
Postmaster sends us the varioue letters of Jones and his 
associates, that we may have a knowledge of the whole 
transaction. Our Postmaster seems to be acting in such 
good faith himself, that he fails to see through the ras- 
cality of the whole transaction. This case leads us to ask: 

ARE POSTMASTERS INSTRUCTED AS TO THEIR DUTIES ? 


Are they informed as to the laws of the Department? 
Evidentiy this Postmaster is not aware that there is a law 
forbidding suck circulars as he has received from going 
through the mails at all, yet he not only receives these 
circulars. in his official capacity, but actually entertains 
& proposition to become an agent for the sule of lottery 
tickets, as he writes us ‘I could sel] about 50 tickets if 
it was a reliable house.’’—Surely if he knew the law, this 
Postmaster could not so openly violate it, and we have 
doubts if Postmasters. in small places generally, are 


properly informed as to the postal laws in this and other ’ 


respects We need only say in short, to this and all other 
such propositions. that holditg lotteries of whatever 
style and name, to be 
EITHER GIGANTIC OR VERY MEAN FRAUDS, 
we can have nothing whatever to do in aiding or abet- 
ting those who invest in them, in any manner whatever. 
We wish to call attention to this particular case asa 
typical illustration of two things—Firstly, 
THE ESSENTIALLY FRAUDULENT CHARACTER 
of al) lotteries, especially those that are called ‘ Gift 
Distributions,"’ ‘* Drawings of Jewelry,’’ or by whatever 
the name the swindle may be called, and secondly, to 
THE SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS OF THOSE WH ARE TEMPTED 
by the offers of the managers of these schemes. Take 
our Kentucky Postmaster for an example. We have no 
doubt that in all ordinary affairs he is clear-sighted, a 
man of good judgment, and fairly shrewd in business 
matters. He is by no means the only one who is blinded 
by the idea of getting something for nothing, and this 
ie one of the very curious features of this whole lottery 
business—that its victims become infatuated, as if they 
had partaken “‘ of the insane root, that takes the reason 
prisoner.” All coolness of judgment, all ordinary busi- 
ness shrewdness, seem to give way before the glittering 
schemes. ‘Great prizes are offered. Prizes to be dis- 
tributed by chance. My chance is as good as any,” seems 
to be the thought, and all details, all the ways and means 
are lost sight of in the glitter of the temptation. In 
the present case the idea of getting a ‘‘ $300 gold watch 
and chain,” has completely blinded the Postmaster to 
THE RASCALITY OF H. P. JONES. 
Jones acknowledges Postmaster’s letter on Dec. 19th, 





and writes him:—*The drawing takes place to-day; 7 
have so arranged that your ticket will draw a prize.” 
Could any one not blinded by the glitter of a prize fail to 
see that he was becoming partner in a fraud? Post- 
master learns that he has drawn—Jones having “ so ar- 
ranged,” “a gold watch and chain valued at $300.00,” 
and his whole thought is turned to getting that watch 
and chain, without any consideration as to the ways and 
means by which it was “so arranged.”’ Delighted at his 
own success, Postmaster thinks he ‘‘ could sell 50 tickets 
if it was a reliable house.” So blinded is he by this 
** watch and chain,” that though an officer of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, he is willing to sell tickets to 
his neighbors, * if’—he has not Jost all sense of pro- 
priety and is yet cautions—“ if it was a reliable house.” 
We have no doubt of the re-lie-adility. It is just as 
RELIABLE TO CHEAT OTHERS OUT 

of a prize as it was reliable to cheat you into one. Say, 
Mr. Postmaster, don’t you see that this kind of a Lot- 
tery is a double-ender, and hita both ways? If Jones, 
who “ so arranged "* that your ticket drew a watch, should 
in his despair at the loss of. many thousands of cousins, 
“so arrange” that every ticket of those fifty that you 
think you could sell, should draw just nothing—don’t you 
see that you would be a party to a very mean swindle ?— 
We have gone into this case in some detail, as it is typi- 
cal of many that come to our notice. We advise our 
Postmaster, and all others, to have nothing to do with 


JEWELRY 


ANY LOTTERY, GIFT ENTERPRISE, 


DISTRIBUTION, 


or whatever name it may bear, or for whatever purpose 
it may claim to benefit; every one, whether managed by 
Southern Generals, or poor cousinless Jones, has a rotten 
spot in it somewhere. The only difference in them is, in 
the degree of rottenness. As for Jones—this case with 
the Ky. Postmaster is by no means the only one of the 
kind—we have numerous other letters where he an- 
nounces that he has “ so arranged” that a particular tick- 
et will draw a particular prize, and somehow it always 
happens to be “a gold watch and chain valued at $300.00." 
Jones, you are a great “arranger ’—but why don’t you 
“arrange” to find your cousin ?....Spring approaches, 
AND LET PARMERS BE ON THEIR GUARD! 

If every farmer in the land could read, and profit by, the 
accounts.we have given during the past year only, of the 
various special frauds upon farmers, it would, in the 
aggregate, be a saving-of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the farming community. There is a set of swind- 
lers whose operations are 

ESPECIALLY DIRECTED TOWARDS FARMERS. 


It is no refiection upon the intelligence of farmers that 
this isso. These rascals know that all kinds of fish are 
not to be caught with one bait; hence they operate upon 
clergymen, doctors, merchants, and farmers, each in a 
different manner. It is safe to predict that there is a new 
set of traps ready this spring to catch farmers. Of late 
years the “ agency” dodge has been played successfully, 
and it has already been started thus early in the season. 
These swindles are all after one pattern. A glib-tongued 
chap, No. 1, wishes to establish an “‘agency”’ for some 
crinkum. ~ It may be a stump-puller, a machine for grind- 
ing the knives of mowing machines, it may be a churn 
power, or a spring bed. Whatever it is, chap No. 1, 
somehow, or in some way, contrives to get the signature 
of the farmer. Here is where the trouble begins. We 
have cautioned and reiterated the caution: 

‘* FARMERS BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN,” 
but this does not seem to be enough; no matter how 
much care is exercised, the smooth-tongned chap, No. 1, 
is usually too much for the farmer. So we say to farmers 
—don’t act as agents for anything, but if you will not heed 
this, and the temptation as to profit is too great to resist, 
and you will disregard warnings, we beg of you 
FARMERS, DON’T sigm ANYTHING. 

Yon may be asked to agree to become an agent, you 
may be asked to give your address, so that the sample 
machine, to be sent free, will come all right ; you may be 
asked for merely your post-office address, Take our ad- 
vice—which is the same as Punch’s advice to young peo- 
ple about to marry— 

DON’T! Don’r!! 


Don't, do not—-pray refrain from signing your name to 
anything whatever. Observe this and you are safe. Sign 
your name on any pretence to anything whatever, and you 
open the way for the visit of chap No. 2. He is not 
smooth-tongued or persuasive, He has come to collect his 
dill. You have ordered so and 80. The goods are at the 
depot, here is the bill, and he wants the moncy, as he 
must take next train. Don’t say that you never ordered 
the goods, for there is your signature! You can’t deny it, 
but you signed it as an agreement to act as agent, or 
signed it as your address—No. 2, knows nothing about 
this—cares nothing about it, but wante his money. Here 
we again say, don’t.. Don't be bullied into paying it, but 
let him do his worst. Show him the door, and let bim 





appeal to the courts ¢f he dares. The game has 

begun, and hundreds of farmers, to avoid trouble, wil} 

throw away thousands of dollars the coming season, 
DON’T BE BULLIED 


into paying a dollar on any such claim. At the most, it 
can only go to a jury of your neighbors to decide, but not 
one case in a hundred will ever come to that....One cor. 
respondent in writing from Massachusetts, says that some 
of his neighbors think that an agricultural paper can 
teach them nothing, yet one of these very cenceited farm. 
ers had to pay $30, which he would have saved, had he 
read our humbug articles, as the very swindle was ex- 
posed here.... There has not been a month in a longtime, 
IN WHICH MEDICAL MATTERS 


presented so little of novelty as at present. We look for 
“spring styles” in the way of cures, as regularly as in 
fashions of dress, but it is perhaps too early... ..The very 
last letter in our budget, is a seriously fanny one. The 
writer—we resist the temptation to give his name and 
address—says: “I know that your valuable paper ex- 
poses all of these humbugs. Iam not a subscriber at 
present, as I do not feel able to be a subscriber. Will you 
please let me know about the above concern, and greatly 
oblige, etc.” Here is a man who does 
‘* NOT FEEL ABLE TO BE A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Does he wish to know abont fertilizers ?—would he 
have onr advice about a new seed corn, or wheat, or 
other grain ?—would he learn which plow or harrow is 
the best for his money, that he should ask abont the 
“above concern ?"*—not a bit of it. This poor fellow, 
“not able to be a subscriber,” has money to invest, and 
asks about a ‘‘ concern *—and that concern is one of 

THE WALL 8T. STOCK GAMBLING CONCERNS! 


Those chaps that are flooding the country with their per- 
nicious circulars, and turning the heads of honest people 
with hope of gain in some other way than from downright 
honest work. What earthly interest can a man, so far 
reduced in poverty that he “does not feel able to bea 
subscriber” to the American Agriculturist, have in any 
Wall Street concern? He has no more to do with such 
things than he has with the price of diamond necklaces, 
or the cost of board at the Grand Hotel at Paris. 


‘¢Farm Implements and Machinery. s— 
Being called upon to advise a young man, who is to go upon 
a farm next spring to learn farming, as to what buoks he 
might profitably study during the present winter, one of 
the three works recommended was “‘ Farm Implements 
and Machinery,”’ by John J. Thomas. We did rot advise 
this work in order that the young man might learn which 
were the newest reapers and mowers, the most recent 
hay-fork, or the most rapid feed-cutter or corn-sheller, 
Upon the farm where the young man will go, he will see 
all the best implements and machines, and he will learn 
more about their structure and differences from a few 
days working with them, than many volumes could teach, 
We advised the work that he might learn something of 
more importance than a knowledge of machines ; it was 
that he might learn about machinery. In other words, 
the principles that underlie the making of, and the use of, 
every mechanical appliance of the farm. Every farm im- 
plement or machine, from a spade to a mowing-machine, 
is to do something—is to overcome something. Every 
intelligent person should know what is the thing to be 
overcome, and why a particular machine will overcome 





it. Not only is every implement and machine to do some- ~ 


thing, but it must do it according to certain invariable 
laws. A multiplication of parts, an accumulation of 
levers, wheels, etc., does not create power. It is only as 
each part is placed to do its work according to establish- 
ed principles, that the whole machine becomes effective. 
It is because this work teaches these principles—matters 
which should be taught in every public school, but are 
not, that we placed so high an estimate upon onr friend 
Thomas’ work. A careful study of this work is not only 
to be commended to young men just about to begin farm 
life, but to older persons, who will find in it that expla- 
nation of natural laws, and the application of these laws, 
which should be familiar to—of all other people in the 
world—the farmer. Whil» we do not underrate its utility 
in describing the most recent of the various farm ma- 
chines, we place of still higher value, its teachings of the 
principles upon whick all machines operate. The new 
edition, here referred to,has been carefully revised by the 
author, who has added many pages of new matter in 
order to bring it up tothe present time. This new and 
enlarged edition, from the press of the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 245 Broadway, N. Y., with many new illustrations, 
will shortly be ready. Price $1.50 by mail, post-paid. 


A Butter Carrier.—‘ W. W. B.,” Orange Co., N. 
Y. A butter tub with ice chambers for pound packages, 
was described and illustrated in the American Agricul- 
turist for June, 1877. Since then. many of our readers, 
whe have used it, have expressed themselves as much 
pleased with it. It will contain 40 one pound prints, 
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Editorial Correspondence From the 
Far West. 


—~>—— 
Protection for Border Settlers. 


The people in the far Western States and Terri- 
tories take a vital interest in the question now 
pending at Washington as to the disposition and 
management of the Indians, So far as my obser- 

vations extend, the opinion is all but unanimous 

among them, that the War Department sbould be 
vested with the control of the Indians, While it 
is difficult to know how many grains of truth there 
are in the declarations put forth on both sides, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that several tribes on the reser- 
vations have been treated in the most shameful man- 
ner by agents and contractors. There is little or no 
doubt of this. At the same time, while the Indians 
may have received bad» treatment at the hands 
of the Government agents, and been fully warranted 
in breaking away from the reservations, there is no 
justification or shadow of excuse for the horrible 
excesses which the Cheyennes perpetrated during 
their recent flight from the Indian Territory through 
Kansas and Nebraska. I have passed over a con- 
siderable portion of their trail, and language fails 
to describe the outrages of which they were guilty. 
With the present small number of ‘troops scattered 
through the western country, there is‘no guarantee 
against a repetition of these Indian raids ; and there 
is now a feeling of insecurity in Western Kansas 
and Nebraska, and Eastern Colorado and Wyoming, 
lest the redskins may at any time break forth 
afresh fram their reservations and start northward, 
or wherever their inclination may lead them. Con- 
gress owes it to these pioneer settlers to immedi- 
ately afford them the needed protection and securi- 
ty, by furnishing a sufficient number of men to 
guard the country. It is idle to talk about ample 
protection being afforded with the few hundred 
soldiers which are now quartered at the different 
posts remote from one another. With so few 
troops, and no better management of them, there 
is no reason why another band of discontented In- 
dians should not decamp from the Indian Territory 
and suddenly sweep down on the frontier settle- 
ments. Inthe month of October I met in Kansas 
a most estimable Christian gentleman from Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who was on his way to the Indian 
Territory to ascertain for himself whether it was 
true or not true that the Indians were being poorly 
fed and otherwise very badly cared for. I have now 
met him again returning home, and he assures me 
that the stories of wrong-doing, on the part of the 
Indian agents have not been at all exaggerated. 
Among the Modocs and other tribes which he visit- 
ed, he found that wretched flour had been palmed 
off on the Indians ; that there was ascarcity of good 
food, and a considerable mortality therefrom, and 
that the Indians are very much discontented be- 
cause of their ill treatment generally. Several in- 
stances were narrated to him of actual starvation, 
and he proposes making them known to the Gov- 
ernment and the public. The stock growers in 
Western and Southern Kansas, and Eastern Colora- 
do and Nebraska, are well aware of this condition 
of things on the reservations, and they justly de- 
mand that the Government provide them with suf- 
ficient troops asa safeguard against the evil results 
which may follow from this mismanagement. They’ 
furthermore demand that the different. operations 
of officers who had charge of affairs during the 
recent raid of the Cheyennes be investigated. 
Military Mismanagement. 

I was in the vicinity of Ogalalla, Neb.,.when the 
red warriors crossed the Platte River, at that point. 
I was also there a few hours later when Thornburg’s 
command from Sidney joined in the pursuit. The 
whole management of the troops was characterized 
by a succession of blunders, and all the civilians in 
this region of country are wondering that, a court- 
martial has not been held before this time to fix the 
responsibility for the mismanagement,and to punish 
the offenders. It was no thanks to the officers 
that all the stock-growers,. together with their 
families, eattle, and sheep were not killed or driven 
out of the country, 





As it ma, many of them 


suffered death, and others sought exhity in flight 

leaving their cattle to be butchered by the Indians. 

Congress will certainly commit a great wrong if it 
does not take immediate steps to protect this west- 
ern region from: any fresh Indian ineursions. 
West from Sidney, as far as Utah Territory, there 
is a feeling of security along the line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad against Indian forays, inasmuch as 
there is an almost continuous chain of forts, stock- 
ades and ranches through the country to the north. 
Hostile Indians could not approach the road with- 
out first striking these outposts, when an alarm 
would be sounded along the entire line. 


Desperadoes in Wyoming Territory. 

More troops however are required through this 
region of country, because, owing to the hard times 
and other causes, there are more désperadoes at the 
present time in Wyoming than ever before. I have 
at one time or another during my tour, seen several 
of these outlaws who had been captured, and I 
must say that they are the most desperate-Jooking 
men to be met with, The-majority of them are 
principally from Missouri and adjoining States ; 
some come from the Eastern States. One was 
formerly a preacherin New »who, after shoot- 
ing the unworthy lover of his sister, fled from jus- 
tice to Wyoming, and eventually became a high- 
wayman. These-robbers generally live together in 
bands of fifteen or twenty, and have a rendezvous 
in the foot-hills. north or south of the railroad. 
From their hiding-places they saunter out in bands 
of five, ten, or fifteen, according to the work on 
hand, to attack the Black Hill’s lines of coaches, 
plunder the ranches and post stores, run off horses, 
or to ditch a railway train, and rob the passengers. 


Ditching Railway Trains. 


During the month of September, a band of these 


deperadoes, having their Jair-in Elk Mountain, 
not far from Rock Creek, planned the destruction 
of a train on the Union Pacific and the capture of 
the specie en route from California. The success at- 
tending the Big Spring robbéry last year, near Oga- 
lalla, apparently led to this and similar attempts, I 
was on the road when this last plot to ditch a 
train was defeated by a good stroke of fortune, A 
freight-train preceded the express, and of course 
was thrown from the track‘ by the displaced rail. 
Two sheriffs from Greeti River, who soon after 
followed the trail of the train:wreckers to Elk Moun- 
tain, were ambuscaded by the latter and riddled 
with bullets. A little later, the camp of these 
higwaymen was discovered, and I was invited to 
join a considerable troop of soldiers and civilians 
who had planned a surprise of the camp. It was 
the intention to shoot down the whole of them and 
not to take a single prisoner. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a few hours before the designated time for 
starting, one of the civilians while under the 
effects of liquor talked too freely at Rock Creek, 
regarding the intended expedition, and a confeder- 
ate of the robbers who overheard the remarks, qui- 
etly slipped away, procured a horse, and rapidly 
riding to their camp, apprised the robbers in ad- 
vance of their danger. The banditti therefore es- 
caped for the time being, going northward toward 
the Wind River country. Now, as I write, comes a 
despatch from Cheyenne to this effect : “A party of 
road agents named Harrington, Manuse, Ruby, 
Howard, Oleson, and ‘The Kid,’ have been cap- 
tured near Rock Creek. They had in their posses- 
sion, among other things, the saddle on which sher- 
iff Widdowfield, of Green River, rode when killed 
last summer.” This is a portion of the gang which 
were to have been surrounded in October, and the 
work was undoubtedly accomplished by Mr. M. F. 
Leech, who has been after.the robbers for months. 
A Noted Scout. 

While spending a few days at Laramie I saw con- 
siderable of this noted scout, whose successful oper- 
ations in either capturing or frustrating train robbers 
or highwaymen have given him a reputation all over 
the. Western States. Mr. Leech is a small wiry. 
man, hails from Pennsylvania, and is an.old sub- 
scriber to the American Agriculturist. . He is un- 
questionably one of the most courageous and dar- 
‘ing fellows in all this western country, and could 
be he prevailed ppop-to publish av account of his 








experiences and adventures, they woul make a 
most interesting and exciting. narrative. This, 
however, he has repeatedly refused to do, being 


unwilling, like all really brave men, to commemo- 


rate his own achievements. The officers of the 
Union Pacific Road tell me that he has been worth 
a small army of troops to them during the past year 
in frustrating the schemes of the stage robbers and’ 
toad agents for wrecking the trains during the 
months of October and November. The authori- 
ties of the road have used every precaution against 
an attack of the robbers. Night after night. 
equads of soldiers came aboard the train. The 
brakesmen placed their double-barrelled shot-guns, 
loaded with buckshot, in the end of the cars, within 
easy reaching distance, and other preparations, 
strongly recalled war times. The country most 
infested with these robbers lies between Laramie 
and the Green River, and when going through’ 
this region, the trains’ move very slowly; most 
of the passengers carry revolvers or other weapons, 
and unless the robbers should ditch a train in 
such a manner as to disable those on board, they 
would certainly encounter a very warm reception, 
“Wind Storms.” 

Frequently the winds sweep over the plains with 
so much force as to materially impede locomotion, 
and compel government and emigrant trains to 
-come to a dead halt. Sometimes the railway trains 
also experience great difficulty in making headway 
against the winds, and are hours behind time in 
consequence. In traveling one day from Sidney to™ 
Laramie, the wind blew so‘ furivusly that the ex- 
press was fairly compelled to force its way west- 
ward over the track. The sand and dust which 
fill the air at such times, and are so blinding to the 
eyes, seriously interfere with one’s pleasure on the 
plains, and cause him to seek the mountain regions. 

Antagonism Between Sheep-Raisers and 

Cattle-Growers. 

There is an almost natural antagonism between 
sheep-raisers and cattle-growers in the Western 
States and Territories; an antagonism which dis- 
plays itself on all times and occasions, and in all 
manner of ways. Many fatal encounters and many 
miniature battles have resulted from this hostility. 
If, for example, a sheep-raiser and a cattle-man 
should suddenly be drawn into a quarrel in a pub- 
lie place, other sheep-raisers and cattle-men would, 
without stopping to inquire the cause of the diffi- 
culty, arrange themselves on either side of the con- 
testants with as much celerity as if they belonged 
to different nations. The cause of this feeling is 
due to the fact that cattle-men maintain that 
sheep destroy the ranges and force the cattle to 
leave, because they will not ‘eat the grass after the 
sheep have roamed over the plains. Furthermore, 
the sheep pastures cut up the large cattle ranges, 
which are often more than fifty miles long, and the 
sheep-raisers are naturally regarded as intruders 
by the cattle-men. The latter generally argue that 
Colorado, for example, is not adapted for. sheep- 
raising, because there is no security against sudden 
storms. Naturally they would like tohave the 
sheep-growers push down into New Mexiéo and 
Texas,which regions they maintain are specially de- 
signed for successful and profitable sheep-raising. 


‘Where Game is found in the Far West. 

While buffalo have almost wholly disappeared 
from the regions traversed by the great public 
thoroughfares; and other kinds of. game have per- 
ceptibly diminished in some quarters, there is no 
immediate danger of thelr becoming extinct, as has 
been argued by some writers. There will be good 
hunting for twenty-five years to come in many lo- 
calities in the yet unoccupied regions of Wester 
Colorado, Arizona, Wyoming; Utah; Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Dakota. You ¢an leave New-York, and 
in about a week’s time reach the hunting centers 
where one who has a passion for the rod or gun 
can be fully gratified. . Within six years’ time, buf- 
falo were seen in droves from the cars of the pass- 
ing railway trains in Kansas, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado. Now. they, have disappeared from Middle 
and Southern Kagsas, and the present range of 
what is known as the “southern herd” of buffalo, 


Jiep in the region of country south of the Arkansas 
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River and extends to the Texas line. Here large 
numbers of buffalo have been killed during the 
past three or four years. Between the scant herb- 
age of the plains, and the merciless destruction of 
Remington, Winchester, and Sharpe’s rifles, the 
animals promise to soon disappear from this region. 
The range is reached by going out on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé road as far as Lakin, and 
then striking due south. There are a few buffalo 
left in North Park; Col., and to the country west of 
it. They are, however, very wary and difficult to 
find. A party of us réde over 180 miles in a fruit- 
less effort to discover this drove. There are like- 
wise a few buffalo in Northern Nebraska in the 
Niobrara region. The great northern herd, how- 
ever, has pushed far northward beyond the Yellow 
Stone country, in their endeavors to get as far as 
possible ont of the way of advancing civilization. 
Buffalo are easily domesticated, and one frequently 
sees them feeding with the cattle on the ranges. 
Some-attempts have been made to raise them for 
profit, A few years ago, passengers on the Kansas 
Pacific Road constantly saw antelope from the win- 
dows. Now, however, they are rarely seen except 
in the western portion of the State and along the 
Colorado boundary. They are likewise diminishing 
in Colorado and Nebraska, In Wyoming, however, 
and Northern Colorado, there are more antelope 
this fall than there have been for several seasons, 
and the hunting has been excellent. I know no bet- 
ter locality for hunting antelope than North Park. 
We found countless numbers of them here and 
so tame that they would occasionally run through 
our camp before sunrise. After the genuine 
sportsman has shot one or two of these beautiful 
creatures, he desists from their further destruction 
unless it be for food. There are parties, however, 
calling themselyes sportsmen, who shoot down 
antelope right. and left for the mere brutal gratifi- 
cation of being.able to tell on their return home of 
their achievements, and. to add to the number of 
their horns and other trophies. Day after day 1 have 
marked the trail of these spurious sportsmen by the 
carcasses of animals unnecessarily and. inhumanly 
slaughtered. There is naturally much feeling in 
Wyoming and Colorado against these butchers, and 
the frontiersmen often becomes so incensed as to 
threaten them with summary vengeance. Deer.and 
Elk are to be found during the summer months in 
the snowy ranges of Colorado, and likewise on the 
southern borders of North Park, In October and 
November they begin to come out. of the snow cov- 
ered mountains, among the foot-hills and on. the 
plains, where they are found. in considerable num- 
bers. The other day, while we were riding on the 
Utah Northern Road, the engineer was compelled 
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Fig. 1.—FIRST FLOOR OF PIGGERY. 


toslack up the train for fear of running over a band 
of deer which were crossing the track in their de- 
scent from the mountain regions to the plains. 
During the winter months the best region for 
hunting elk, deer, or antelope, is in Northern 
Wyoming, due north from Rawlins, in the Sweet 
Water and Wind River regions. Here appears to be 
@ kind of winter rendezvous for wild game, and if a 




















hunting-party secures the right kind of a guide, 
they can have their fill of. eujoyment inthis country. 
We had planned a horseback trip through this 
region, north to the Xellow Stone, and thence east 
through Dakota to the Missouri River at Bismarck. 
It was abandoned this. year owing to the insecurity 
occasioned by the Indian outbreaks and the increase 
in the number of outlaws. If you can afford the 
time and expenditure, one of the most. adventurous 


the Yellow Stone River, visit the Parks, and then, 
pushing down through Wyoming, reach the Union 
Pacific at Rawlins, Laramie, or some adjacent point, 
and return to Omaha and Chicago by the Union 
Pacific and Chicago and. North Western roads. 
[A portion. of this correspondence, ‘‘ Among 
the Lumbermen and iron Miners of Lake Su- 
perior,” is given on page 60 of this number,] 


A Convenient Pigzgery. 


Last month we described some convenient imple- 
ments. in use in the piggery of J. W., Morrison, 
Orange Co., N. Y., and now we present plans of the 
piggery itself, from sketches made on the place. 
The building is two,stories high, and 26 x 40 feet 
on the ground ; front posts, 16 feet; rear posts, 14 
feet, The roof is flat, and covered with gravel and 





‘tar. In fig. 1., P, P are the pens, each 8 x 14 fees; 


Y, are the yards, 8x 16 feet (here shown one-half 
size). A, A, are iron troughs, 1x7 feet, shown 
also in fig, 3atc, Feed tubs are located at. / 7, 
where they receive the skim and buttermilk through 
a pipe from the dairy. The floor of the pens are 
brick laid in cement, and slope 4 inches back to the 
sills, which are raised that hight above the floor, 
resting on iron pins, thus leaving a space for the 
discharge of dung and water into the yards. The 
yards are also provided with a tight bottom and 
walls of brick and mortar, thus, preserving the 
manure from waste. A roof over the yards, to shed 
rain, and supported on.posts, with no boarding, 
would be an improvement, At S L, fig. 1 is the 
slaughter room ; the pens are partitioned off from 
this floor, so that the slaughtering can not disturb 
the pigs, The floor of this part slopes a foot in the 
26 feet of length, and a few inches from the sides to 
the center. The farnace and boilers are at F, the 
scalding-tub at W, and the dressing table at 8S. 
The boilers are used both for cooking food and 
heating water for use in dressing the porkers. A 
door opens from the pens to the slaughter floor, and 
the pens are all connected by doors between them. 
The second story,-fig. 2, contains the sleeping- 
rooms, 8x12, entrance to which is gained by in- 
clined planes, 7, i, from the pens below. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the pigs accus- 





tomed to climbing up to their sleeping-rooing af 
night, and they keep them clean-and dry ; leaves 
are furnished for bedding. This economical ar. 
rangement of pens, allows the keeping of about 59 
hogs in a comparatively small building. The space 
over the slaughter floor extends up to the roof, ex. 
cept that a platform, P, P, fig. 2, runs around in 
front of the sleeping pens, on a level with the sec. 
ond floor. The room A, fig. 2, is used for grain 
bins and storage. The doors opening into the 
yards, and from pen to pen, are all managed by 
ropes and pulleys from in front of the pens, as in- 
dicated at e, fig. 8. This engraving also shows the 
iron trough and shoot, c¢ and 6b; at a is showna 
board set back 4 inches in front of the shoot, to 
prevent soiling the sheathing, which is neatly 
painted. To help in keeping out vermin, all space 
around the framework and behind the troughs 
(fig. 3) are filled in with brick and mortar. 





Do Prairie-Dogs Dig Wells? 


Last summer one of the staff of the American 
Agriculturist, when in Nebraska, published infor- 
mation furnished him by Mr. M. T. Leech, then of 
Ogalalla, but now of Julesburg, Nebraska, to. the 
effect that Prairie-dogs dig wells, each ‘‘ dog-town” 
being provided with one. It was asserted, among 
other things that, no matter how far down the water 
might be, the dogs would keep on digging until 
they reached it, Mr. Leech adding that he knew of 
one such well two hundred feet deep. These state- 
mente have been widely copied, and they have been 
several times denied by, among others, one of the 
Professors. of Yale College. We have met. Mr, 
Leech this autumn in. Wyoming Territory, where 
he holds a responsible position in the railway em- 
ploy, and he reiterates the original statements, and 
affirms their truth, adding that if the. skeptics will 
come to Sidney, Nebraska, they wil] find convine- 
ing proof of their accuracy., There is.a ‘‘ town” of 
25 or 80. pet Prairie-dogs, about five rods. from the 
track north-west of the Railroad Hotel. The owner 
of the Prairie-dogs will show. the visitor the well, 
and will tell him that about the first move.the dogs 
made, after being located there, was to dig for wa- 
ter. Ata point on the Kansas.and Pacific Railroad, 
not far from Buffalo Station, the workmen in sink- 
ing a tank reservoir some time ago, struck one of 
these Prairie-dog wells, and followed it down toa 
depth of two hundred feet. Mr. Leech’s statements 
were. verified by Professor Aughey, the well known 
Geologist at the Nebraska State University, who 
. informed us 
| v | at. Lincoln, 
that he had 
discovered 
these wells 
while making 
geological ex- 
plorations 
along the Lo- 
gan River in 
Northern Ne- 
braska, Mr, 
Leech, who is 
a frontiers- 
man of long 
experience, 
further _—_in- 
forms us that 

el there is no 
BI foundation 
| for the pre- 
Sa 8 P vailing notion 
that dogs, 
Fig. 2.—SHOOND FLOOR OF PIGGERY. rattlesnakes, 
and owls occupy the same holes. When for one cause 
or another a Prairie-dog abandons 2 hole, it is taken 
possession of by an owl], who stops it up with rub-, 
bish at about three or four feet from the mouth, 
and constructs its nest. Rattlesnakes infest the 
dog towns for the purpose of preying upon the 
young dogs, and the eggs of the owl. Mr. Leech 
states that he has several times killed rattlesnakes, 
within the stomachs of which he has found on dis- 
section young Prairie-dogs three or four days old. 
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Raising Rabbits for Profit. 
—<p~— 

Rabbits in this country are commonly thought of 
and kept merely as pets. On waste lands in England 
they are often bred in large numbers for their meat 
andfur. To many people the meat of well fed 
rabbits makes a delicate dish when properly cooked, 
and it is nutritious and easily digested. Rabbits 
are quite as easily kept as poultry, are hardy, and 
are very prolific breeders. The writer, in connec- 
tion with a friend, has begun to raise the common 
farm rabbits for market. Many of them were 
killed and eaten during the past season, yet in one 
year from the time the first two pairs were brought 
on to the farm late in the fall of 1877, they had 
multiplied to the number of nearly 100, as we 
counted 87 at one time. During the first winter 


they were kept in an out building, fed on grain, 
scraps from the kitchen, and a few roots. During 
last spring they were let out doors and they soon 
burrowed holes in a neighboring bank, where they 








—- 








price averages 50 cents per pair. The price ob- 
tained is really low for so much nice meat, being 
considerably cheaper than poultry; but it is encour- 
aging, as there is now little demand for the article. 
This success shows what may be donc in this line, 
and that a demand may be created. It is proposed 
next season to enclose an acre or two of wood 
land and open field with a woven wire fence, with 
palings driven in the ground to keep them from 
burrowing out, for breeding on a larger scale. 

Rabbits are economical feeders, that is, they will 
consume the scraps of the kitchen, and weeds from 
the garden. No special pens or houses are required 
for them other than those above described. About 
the only precaution necessary is not to feed them 
with food that is wet from dew or other cause. 
Damp weeds from the garden should be allowed 
to dry before being thrown into the pens. Fodder 
corn, cabbage leaves, and similar succulent food, 
should be allowed to wilt before feeding. Breeders 
say that nine-tenths of the rabbit diseases are caused 
by feeding them wet food, though this seems rather 





any, though perhaps a cross with the *‘ Lop-ear’’ or 
‘Himalaya’? may give added weight and character. 
The business is one that smart boys or girls can at- 
tend to—except the marketing perhaps—and will 
give them interest and profit, and it is even worthy 
the attention of grown men having tracts of waste 
land good for no other purpose, or now unutilized. 





One Year’s Use of Artificial Fertilizers. 


—~>—— 


Can artificial fertilizers be profitably used? is a 
question of vital importance to farmers. It can not 
be settled by one year’s trial, but by noting the re- 
sultseach year, the solution will come in due time. 
Except when soiling is practised, or a large amount 
of grain is purchased for food, most farmers on the 
older worn soils must resort to the use of purchased 
manures or fertilizers, in order to utilize the normal 
fertility of his land. The writer has been using 
artificial fertilizers for two years past, not so much 











A GROU OF FANCY 

lived, bred and thrived. Ratsand other vermin, and 
dogs, killed many of the young, but the rest bred so 
rapidly that the loss was: hardly apparent. They 
were fed with the chickens through the summer, 
but got most of their living in the fields, and with- 
out doing any noticeable damage to the crops, 
though at night, when they do their foraging, they 


RABBITS. — Drawn From Lire anpD ENGRAVED FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


were met with even in distant parts of the farm. | 


Early in November we began to catch them in box 
traps and put them in pens to fatten. Here they 
were fed on oats, alittle barley, corn-meal mush, and 
some green stuff, such as carrots, dried bean and 
pea vines from the gardens, etc., etc. This “ fin- 
ished them off” very rapidly, though already in 
good flesh from feeding on the clover stubble near 
their burrowing ground. The pens are those of an 
unused piggery, cleaned out, and a window put in 
for light. The floored yards outside were covered 
and lighted, to give them a chance for,exercise ; 
straw is kept in the inner pens for bedding, and an 
occasional dusting of plaster is given as a help to 
cleanliness. A little clover hay is also relished by 
them. A few weeks of the above feed and care 
sufficed to produce a goodly number weighing 8 
Ibs. apiece, alive, and dressing 5 lbs., which sold 


inexplicable, as they do most of their own foraging 
at night. Where the rabbits have the run of the 
farm ora large yard, it is unnecessary to give them 
such food in summer, as they will gather enough 
of it themselves, but when confined in pens, as 
they must be when there is danger of their dam- 
aging a garden or the crops, they require it. 

The fancy rabbits include many varieties, some of 
which are pretty pets, or are useful for crossing 
with the common sorts to increase their size. The 
fine engraving on this page shows the ‘‘ Himalaya ”’ 
rabbit on the right, which is perhaps the handsomest 
of the lot, being white, with black nose, ears, feet, 
and tail; he is large in size and his meat is good. 
The ‘‘ Lop-ear,” or Madagascar rabbits are well- 
known.as the largest of them all, but in our experi- 
ence they are not comparatively very good breed- 
ers. The “ Half-lop ’’ is a cross between the ‘‘ Lop- 
ear”? and common rabbit, and is a homely thing, 
little valued by some who have owned them. The 
“Oar-lop” on the platform nibbling at the 
cabbage is a curious animal, and makes a good ad- 
dition to the collection. In the background to the 


_ left of the picture sits an “ Angora’? rabbit, noted 


readily at $1 per pair, while the ordinary market ' 


for its long goat-like hair. For profit in breeding 
for table use, the common farm rabbit is as good as 





as an experiment as from the necessity of growing 
crops on fields which otherwise must have lain 
idle. A trial was made in 1877, on 3/,;9th of an acre 
nearly, or exactly 4,287 square feet. Common wes- 
tern field corn was planted in the usual manner, but 
fertilized with 50 pounds of the Mapes’ corn-ma- 
nure. The crop was 9 bushels of shelled corn, equal 
to 90 bushels per acre. No other fertilizer or manure 
was used. In 1878, the same ground, with more 
adjoining, in all, 7,776 square feet, was dressed with 
100 Ibs. of the same fertilizer and planted with 
‘White Prolific’? corn, procured from Tennessee. 
The crop was 48 baskets of ears weighing 1,723 Ibs., 
which when shelled yielded a little over 25 measur- 
ed bushels of grain. The ground was a little more 
than !/,th of an acre, making the yield about 150 
bushels of grain per acre. Doubtless much of this 
large yield was owing to the character of the corn 
which bore from 3 to 5 ears upon each stalk, and 
well deserved its name “ Prolific.” Allowing suffi- 
ciently for this, the crop was satisfactory—the cost 
of the fertilizer being ‘about $15 per acre, and the- 
value of the grain alone, $75 per acre. 

In 1878, 20 acres of rye were dressed with 6,000 Ibs, 
of “grass and grain fertilizer,” 100 Ibs, per acre 
being used in the fall, broad-casted after the seed 
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was sown, and 200 Ibs. in the spring. The crop at 
thrashing measured 234 bushels per acre. One acre 
without manure yielded 7 bushels. One acre of 
Clawson wheat, dressed the same as the rye, pro- 
duced 18 bushels per acre ; and one acre of Silver 
Chaff wheat without fertilizers was too poor to pay 
for thrashing, and was scattered for the fowls to 
gather. A piece of 3 acres of common white field 
corn was dressed with 600 Ibs. per acre of “corn 
fertilizer,” one half scattered on the plowed 
ground and harrowed in, and the rest sown on the 
surface after planting. The yield was 489 bushels 
of ears, which were not shelled, being ground 
whole for cows. A plot of 3 acres of ‘* White Pro- 
lific ’? corn adjoining, and treated in the same way, 
turned out 379 bushels of ears; a large portion of 
this plot was sheltered on the west and 
south by close tall woods, so that the yield 
of grain on nearly half of it was very light. 
One acre of “Evergreen” sweet corn, fertilized 
like the previous plots, produced over 9,000 ears 
which were sold green for $81.16, and a large quan- 
tity of small unmarketable ears was left in the fod- 
der. This corn was planted in rows 3 feet apart, 
and when growing there were 2 to 3 stalks 18 
inches apart in the row. Half an acre of the same 
kind of sweet corn, planted in the same way, and 
manured with $13.50 worth of New York city ma- 
nure, produced $34.26 worth of green ears. The 
fodder on the acre plot was far heavier than on 
the half acre. Three acres of potatoes dressed with 
1,800 lbs. of potato fertilizer produced 340 bush- 
els; the potatoes were very small in size on ac- 
count of the dry weather and the potato beetles. 
Two rows, without fertilizer, produced only small 
potatoes unfit for table use. A few rows of the field 
corn, without fertilizer, did not bear an ear worth 
husking. The soil upon which these crops were 
grown, was a light sandy loam, and had been 
cropped without any manure for the previous year ; 
and for several years before that, only portions 
of it with a few hundred pounds of guano and 
bone-dust. All that was grown was due to the 
manure and fertilizers applied. The potato and corn 
plots are now sown to rye without any manures, to 
test the effect of the fertilizer in the soil. So far, 
although sown very late, the rye promises a fair 
crop. There is now a large quantity of manure 
making on the farm, rendered possible by the re- 
sults of these fertilizers; névertheless, there will 
still be a necessity for the use of them next season. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 37. 


BY ONE OF THEM 
—<>—— 


Ihave not travelled very much among the farmers 
during the past month, but a goodly number of 
’ farmers have been among us—farmers that are 
farmers indeed. The great West fairly took New 
York by surprise. Our State dairymen have been 
in the habit of holding their cheese and butter fairs 
at Utica and Rochester, and other interior cities, 
and letting us find a market for their goods if we 
could. The dairy-produce dealers and shipping 
merchants have succeeded in disposing of the con- 
stantly increasing products, and have done very 
well in all respects except in keeping up the prices. 
Ex-Governor Seymour has finally induced the 
General Government to include cheese in the army 
rations. We make good cheese in New York, and 
no butter is better than ours—at least for keeping 
and shipping—except, perhaps, the Danish and the 
Irish. And if anybody in this country really makes 
just as good cheese and butter, and can sell them 
at a cent a pound less, we certainly were not anxi- 
ous to know it. Nevertheless, the Western dairy 
folks, and the commission merchants, and the salt 
dealers, put their heads together, and the result was 


The Great Dairy Fair. 

I don’t know what the American Agriculturist 
editors have said or will have to say about it, but 
to many of us it was a most enjoyable and instruc- 
tive exhibition. The premiums seemed to be 
thrown around ‘promiscuous like,” especially 
among the cattle—but then, what do city commit- 
tee-men know about milch cows? One of the most 





interesting features of American dairying of the 
present time is the successful effort to make 


Imitations of Foreign Cheeses. 

Among the readers of the American Agriculturist 
there are hundreds of persons, no doubt, who were 
cheese-makers in the old country. Now if they did 
but know it, and if they know how to do it, they 
can hardly serve the land of their adoption better 
than by making here the delicious cheeses of their 
former homes. Our markets are tolerably well 
stocked now with certain kinds, but there are 
scores of others which will find a ready sale if well 
made, At the Fair, the variety of strange forms 
was almost bewildering. Of course we could not 
test them—that is, the real foreign ones, in blad- 
ders and other skins, and in various wrappings ; 
but there were American cheeses, bits of which 
were distributed to-all comers. For instance, 
“Fromage d’Orange,’”’—an Orange County cream 
cheese, something like fromage de Brie. It seems 
a pity to damage so nice a cheese with so absurd a 
name, but the maker of it shows enterprise, and 
though doubtless it will become better as more ex- 
perience in its manipulation is gained, yet even now 
it is so delicate and agreeable that people will be- 
come very fond of it. This reminds me of 


A Way to Make Cream Cheese, 
described to me by one of my neighbors lately. He 
takes good well-ripened pan cream, that is just 
“turned,” and of uniform consistency throughout. 
This he wraps in a closely woven towel, and hangs 
it up in a cold place, letting it drip ; the little milk 
which is contained in it curdles, and it becomes 
quite firm. After three or four days it is taken out 
of the cloth, salted, put in any convenient form, 
and pressed for a week or so, after which it is fit to 
eat, but improves if kept for a month or more. 
Most of the favorite kinds of English cheese are, it 
is well known, successfully imitated here ; Ameri- 
can “Schweitzer ’’ (Swiss cheese), and the famous 
and redolent “Limburgér,” are so well imitated that 
few suspect when eating them that they are not 
imported. There are many readers of the American 
Agriculturist who might give accounts of their 
methods of cheese-making, which are different 
from the common methods of this country, and 
I hope they will do so. The Dairy Fair proved 


An Unexpected Success 

in many ways, and it was very amusing to see how 
anxious the New York people were to get the 
‘“‘ permanent organization” out of the hands of the 
Western ‘ National” Association, and secure the 
control themselves. <A great dairy fair will there- 
fore become for a time a regular annual event, in 
New York, Philadelphia, or some other prominent 
seaboard city, and it remains to be seen whether 
the West, with its accustomed generosity, not to 
say with a shrewd eye to the main chance, will 
co-operate as heartily in the others as in this. The 
credit for a good part of what was creditable was 
certainly due to its dairymen. 


Cold Spring Water at the Dairy. 

The difficulty of conducting water from cold 
springs any considerable distance underground 
without raising its temperature, is so great that 
milk-houses and dairy-pools are usually built over 
the springs. This often entails great inconvenience, 
yet may be entirely avoided. A plan which has 
been carried out with this result is as follows :— 
The temperature of the spring was never a‘ove 52° 
until August, and then only one or two degrees 
higher until it began to fall again in the winter. 
The distance was some 350 feet, and the water ar- 
rived at the house at a temperature of 60° to 65°, 
The pipe was a small leaden one. To get cold wa- 
ter a 4-inch iron-pipe was laid in place of the old 
one. The whole course of the pipe was under- 
drained with tile in the same ditch, so that no wa- 
ter could ever stand near the pipe. Then the pipe 
was laid in a continuous trough of two 3-inch and 
two 5-inch hemlock strips, packed in charcoal 
dust from an old coal pit or “‘hearth.’? The sup- 
position is, that as the box or trough will never be 
water-soaked, there is no danger that the pipe 
which conducts the water will ever come in con- 
tact with any moisture. Now it works admirably— 





delivering the water most of the year at the same 
temperature it has at the spring, and @ 
August and September within a single degree of it, 


**Stanchions” for Milch Cows, 


Some weeks ago I visited Lenape Farm, the 
country home of Mr. 8. J. Sharpless, and of hig 
beautiful Jerseys and South-downs. The cow-stable 
has been lately refitted in a very thorough and com- 
plete manner, with cement floors, channels at the 
rear of the stalls for solid and liquid manure, and 
everything in the most finished and practical man- 
ner. I wasa little surprised to find a very simple 
and convenient form of stanchion used in the new 
stable. Not that I have either objection to or 
prejudice against them, but there is a general feel- 
ing in opposition to them as cruel, and in most 
modern stables, where the health and comfort of 
the cows is especially considered, tie-chains are 
used, If I were to decide whether to use stanchions 
or tie-chains, with particular reference to cleanli- 
ness, 1 would favor stanchions; if in regard to 
small liability to accidents, to security, to dura- 
bility, and to convenience in handling the cattle, 
and in cleaning out the stable, in each case the de- 
cision must be in favor of stanchions. So it really 
appears as if the only objection to them were on 
the humanitarian plea that the cattle suffer. Of 
this there is absolutely no evidence. Cows stand- 
ing in them, lying in them, eating in them, give no 
sign of discomfort, but quite the contrary. They 
may be kept in better order on the same feed, be- 
cause they are cleaner, more securely confined, are 
not made restless by the ability to look about, and 
to reach after the feed of the adjacent cows. 

It was here in the stanchions that old Niobe, the 
Centennial prize cow, which died last year at the 
age of 18 years, if I remember rightly, dragged out 
her existence, in good health and with a kcen appe- 
tite, yielding a full mess of milk and bearing a calf 
every year; and into these new “stanchions” will 
come a herd of beautiful and excellent Jerseys, all 
of whose surroundings are studied with care that 
they may produce the best possible income both in 
butter and calves. Mr. Sharpless’ experience is his 
guide, and I have no doubt, were he catechised, he 
would assert his belief that by the use of stanchions 
there is a great saving of labor about the stable; 
that the milk is sweeter and cleaner, and the butter 
better flavored ; that the cows are in less danger of 
hurting themselves or one another. And for one I 
feel glmost glad that my own cow-stable needs re- 
newing before long, for then I plan to give my cows 
and my men the comfort of these stanchions. 


Light on the Road. 


I have been so annoyed with the glare of the light 
carried at the side of the vehicle, fastened upon the 
dash-board, or attached overhead, all of which 
ways are common with us, that | gave up using a 
light altogether until it struck me that the best 
place for a lantern was underneath the wagon. So 
a stout strap and snap-hook were placed just back 
of the forward axletree, and to this a lantern hung. 
It swings about somewhat, and casts the most re- 
markable wheel shadows, which make the visible 
world look like a Brierian monster many armed 
and thousand clawey-fingered, in spider-like activi- 
ty, enveloping the vehicle, while the shadows of 
the horse’s legs dance a funny jig in front. Never- 
theless, the road is well lighted for rods in front, 
and every rut and pebble is plainly seen several feet 
before the wheels. This contrivance makes driving 
ata moderately fast gait possible on the darkest 
nights, and at aslow trot even pleasant. I must 
add that the “Brierian spider,’’ just alluded to, 
though only a shadow to us, is no myth to the 
horses, and that they need careful handling or 
leading a few rods, or until they are assured that 
no harm will come to them, and get over their 
natural nervousness, which will soon result. 


_—_—— OS oo 


Mechanical Condition of the Soil.—Plants 
in their growth collect food from the soil and the 
air. Thin roots penetrate the soil in every direc- 
tion, extracting food from the rock particles, and 
storing it up in their stem, leaves, and fruit, for the 
benefit of the cultivator; but they cannot do this if 
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the soil is hard or impervious, or if it is wet, thus 
keeping out the airand preventing the proper func- 
tions of the roots. As the season approaches for 
preparation of the land for crops, as many of our 
readers, indeed, in the South are already plowing 
and making ready for planting, these facts demand 
attention. If we would produce the largest crops, 
we must do more than apply manure and plant good 
seed; we must thoroughly pulverize the soil by re- 
peated plowing and harrowing — then plow and 
harrow again; we must drain the wet fields, and 
when the crops are up, we must thoroughly culti- 
vate the ground, to keep it light and free of weeds. 





Fertilizers vs. Plant-Food, 


Experiments are being continually reported by 
farmers that are misunderstood and lead to conclu- 
sions, on the part of the experimenters at least, that 
are detrimental to agricultural progress. Take an 
example now before us, that of a farmer who used 
lime, superphosphate, guano, salt, a chemical fer- 
tilizer, and no manure, on as many plots of 
wheat. The yield in each case was good, varying 
from 12 bushels on the unmanured, to 26 to 35 
bushels for the manured plots. The lime gave the 
greatest apparent profit per acre, though the yield 
was not so large as where guano, chemical, and 
superphosphate were used. Reasoning from the 


figures alone, this experimenter thinks he has | 


a guide for future practice in wheat farming, and 
accordingly has now put 70 acres in winter wheat 
manured only with lime. We shall be interested to 
learn the result of several years of this practice, 
but predict that it will prove an unprofitable ven- 
ture. The soil on which this experiment was tried, 
is a naturally fertile clay wheat soil. Lime on such 
jand always has a good effect for one or two appli- 
cations; not as plant-food, however, but in acting 
upon the soil chemically to make available that 
fertility which is contained in the soil, but in an un- 
available condition. Lime adds no needed element 
to the soil, but forces it to yield up its stores of 
fertility. It should not be understood from this, 


that lime is not plant-food, for it is; but the great | 


majority of soils, if not all, contain so much of it al- 
ready, that there is no necessity for supplying more. 
This lime, however, is in such a form that it does 
not have the effect upon the soil of newly applied 
freshly slaked lime, as explained last month in 
the article headed ‘“‘Some Facts about Lime.” 

It is a wise economy to utilize whatever cf 
fertility the soil contains, but it must be done ju- 
diciously and not wastefully. So soon as it is found 
that the application of lime no longer produces 
adequate crops, the true reason should be assigned 
to the result, and that reason is, that the supply of 
plant-food is being exhausted, and outside sources 
must be called upon to make up the deficiency. It 
is legitimate and proper to draw upon our bank ac- 
count, but we must also deposit, or there will soon 
be nothing in the bank to draw from. 

Jethro Tull made the same mistake when he un- 
dertook to raise crops by superior cultivation with- 
out the use of manures. By mechanical means he 
made available the latent resources of the soil, but 
it was like a draft upon a limited bank account; 
hence his system could not be successful as a con- 
tinued practice. Let us experiment,but let us do it 
with our eyes open and with a full knowledge of 
the things we experiment with, and be careful about 
drawing conclusions from insufficient data, that 
we may not lead ourselves or neighbors into error. 





Moving a Thrashing Machine. 


To movea tread-power thrashing machine, and set 
it up readily,the following method will be found con- 
venient. A pair of shears 8 feet long are provided, 
with one short leg, which is furnished with a pin at 
the end, and is strengthened around the pin with a 
ferule. The shears are connected at the top with 
a bolt and clevis, and are furnished with a block 
and pulleys. A hole is made in each leg of the 
shears, in which an iron bar may be inserted. The 
head of this bar is made square, so as to fit a winch 
provided for it. At the head of the wagon, two 


| 





strong stanchions are fitted with holes into which 
this bar may be slipped. At therear of the wagon 
bed, which is made of 2-inch plank, there are two 
square staples, upon which two sliding bars may 


be hooked, the lower ends of these bars rest upon - 


the ground. A few hard-wood rollers are also pro- 
vided. To load the machine, the shears are placed 
in front of the horse-power, as shown in the engray- 
ing, with the pin of the short leg fitted into a ring 
of the cross-bar. The iron bar is slipped into the 
holes in the long legs, as shown, and the winch is 
attached. The rope is given a few turns around the 
bar, and the hook at the other end of the rope is 
fastened to the lower end bar of the horse-power. 
By turning the winch the horse-power is raised, the 
bench under it is removed, and the machine is let 
down upon the rollers. The wagon is brought in 
front of it, the slide bars are hooked into the staples, 
the bars inserted into the holes in the stanchions 
or posts at the front of the wagon, and the rope is 
wound up, drawing the machine on to the wagon 








TO LOAD AND UNLOAD A THRASHER. 


bed, The thrasher is drawn up in the same way 
into the horse-power, and the whole are fastened 
into their places by the rope. By this method it is 
avery light job totake down or set up a tread- 
power machine, or to move it from one farm to 
another. To know that this may be done so easily, 
may be an inducement for many farmers to join in 
procuring a machine for their common use. 


A Simple System of Farm Accounts, 
(THIRD PAPER.) 
- ——<O - 
Closing of the Yearly Accounts. 

If every item of business during the year has been 
regularly and correctly entered in the several ac- 
counts to which it belongs, the sum of each account 
will show exactly how that particular department 
stands. Forexample, let us take the Dairy account, 
as it was begun in the second article of this series, 
and suppose it to be continued to the end of the 
year. Thesum of the items may be taken as below: 











DAIRY ACCOUNT. 





1878. Dr. 
Jan’y | 1/Valueof 14cowsonhand..}; $800 
Dec, |81/The year’s feed, etc....... 987 

aC cua t 360 

= ‘© sales of milk, 
butter and calves....... $1,634/30 
Value of stock on hand... 885/00 
Bal. to gen, acct. (profit) 371/80 


Pe $2,510 99 $2,519/30 
Jan’y| 1)Value of stock on hand...| 885,00, 





























Now it is time to close the accounts for the old 
year, and start afresh for the 
new. An inventory of every- 
thing is made as before. The 
items should be entered in a 
‘“stock-book” kept for the 
purpose, and the values carried 
out in the money column; a 
page may be used for each 
class of items and their values 
footed up on each page,and the 
separate footings gathered into 
a@ general account on a page 
by itself. The inventory of the dairy stock may be 
supposed to amount to $885, allowing a fair esti- 
mate for the changed values of the cows that are 
either better or worse, and for the heifers brought 
into profit. This amount is carried, in the closing 





of the account, to the Dr. side, as in the example 
above. A balance is then struck, which in this 
case is $371.80, and is the actual profit made in 
the dairy. This balance is carried to the general 
account, as below, where all balances of the several 
accounts are gathered. In like manner all other 
accounts are settled and balanced—the amount 
of stock on hand being brought in as shown and 
carried forward in the account as the balance of 
value on hand at the beginning of the new year. 

As a test of the correctness of the accounts they 
should be footed up and balanced before the value 
of the stock is brought in. The sum of all these 
balances ought to equal the exact sum of the gen- 
eral balance at the beginning of the year. This 
must be evident, if every item entered has been 
placed in the two accounts to which it belongs; 
being credited to that from which it has been 
taken, aud charged to that to which it has been 
carried, and in this way the general balance must 
remain the same. This is the principle at the 
foundation of “ double entry,’’ and it is so simple 
and plain that no person should keep books upon 
any other system. It is the bringing in of the stock 
at the end of the year which changes the balance of 
the general account and which makes up the sum 
of the new balances. As an example of a general 
account the following is given : 


























GENERAL FARM ACCOUNT AND STOCK, 
1878, |_| pr. | || or, 
Jan’y | 1 By value of land and stock| $9,275/88 
Dec, |31\To house expenses....... $1,128)85 
‘* farm expenses... ..... 423/22 
By balance from grainand 
FPR Gage en ™ 1,022'38; 
By do. from dairy........ 371/80 
9 60 DOMMES .naise 86 
" = —— Gnsacsba ~ re 
St Bate i 
oil ett ne: 111/12 
Ossi vés eazy aaseteas 
\By balance, being total 
stock on hand, including 
cash, less debts owing.. 9,498/26 
$11,001\68 $11,061)55 




















The balance of this account, $9,498.26, consists of 
the sums of the balances of the several accounts, 
stock, debts owing or due, and including the cash ; 
and it should represent the whole of the farm 
property, land, stock, crops in the ground, and im- 
provements of buildings and real estate after the 
debts upon it, if any, are deducted, so that it is an ac- 
curate index to the financial condition of the farmer, 
The satisfaction of knowing this, and how he stands 
with the world, ought to be a sufficient inducement 
for every person who does business of any kind, to 
keep regular and accurate accounts.* 





Fodder Rack for a Large Herd. 
—~—>— 

In feeding hay out-doors to a large herd of cat- 
tle, the rack needs to be made of strong materials, 
weil put together ; boards will not answer, It may 
be built of timbers fastened to posts set in the 
ground, A good bottom to the rack is made of a 
cross-piece of small unhewn timber pinned or 
spiked to the bed-pieces. Intermediate posts sup- 
port and bind together the stringers at intervals. 
This rack, which is shown in the engraving, may be 
constructed of any desired length, and may sur- 





BODDER-RACK FOR MANY CATTLE, 


round the stack, thus serving as a fence to protect 
the stack, andas a fodder-rack st the same time. 
*Norz.—If anything in these articles is not clear, we 


shall be glad to make it so on receiving an inguiry 
upon the particular points which may need explanation. 
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A Virginia Corn-House. 
—~— 

A progressive farmer, residing in Chesterfield 
County, Virginia, where money is scarce and wood 
plenty, finding the buildings greatly dilapidated, 
went to work to right them. He sends the result 
of his experience, in one case, to the American Agri- 
culturist, for the benefit of those in similar circum- 
stances. He says: ‘‘ My first attempt was a corn- 
crib, for which I adopted the rustic style, using the 
young pines which had overrun the fields, By the 
plans of my work, herewith given, any person un- 
derstanding the use of FIC.S 
the simplest tools, can 








framing.” [Work may be saved by dispensing 
with all mortises and tenons, stout iron spikes be- 
ing sufficient to hold them together securely. Eps.] 
“Fig. 7 shows the framing to support the purlines 
of the roof, which is covered with long shingles 
rove from pine logs; the shingles project 2 feet 
over the eaves. The butt-ends of the plates and 
purlines are all put at one end; the slight taper 
willdo no harm. The poles for the frame above 
the sills are uniformly about 5 inches through at 
the butt-ends, and have the bark removed. “The 
panels are made of 2 to 38-inch poles, set quite close 
together, nailed at each end, and left with the bark 
FIG.2 FIC.3 











construct such a build- % J 
ing. From a white-oak a" 4 
log, 18 inches in diame- : 

ter, cut 4 pieces, each 5 
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feet long, for founda- 
tion-posts, squaring 3 
feet of the top (fig. 1), 
the portion intended to 











go into the ground be- & 
ing left entire. The i 
depth to dig the holes 6 
was found by levelling ; < ‘\ 
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for example, the spot ¢ Z s 


where one post is to be 
- set, is six inches higher 


than the ground where g 


the second is to be; the 
first hole is to be dug 2 | 
feet deep, anc the A ——— | | 
second 1% foot, and so | 
on for the others ; this 
will make the posts 
leve! on top. To make 
the building rat-proof, il 
I nailed an inch board 
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on top of the posts, 
projecting 5 or 6 inch- 
es each way; then plates of tin were fastened to 
the edges of the board, the corners being secured 
together with wires (fig. 2). Two sills (8 to 9 inches 
through at butt), with a straight spot hewed at each 
end, were spiked on top of the posts, and four floor- 
timbers, notched where they rest upon the sills 
(fig. 3), were nailed in place. To hew the ends of 
the sills and other timbers so that they will not 
wind, after having cut the flat surface on one end, 
tack a straight-edge (a, fig. 6) flush with it, as atb; 
then hold another straight-edge on the other end 
and sight toward the first, bringing their edges in 
line, and mark where the score is to be cut as shown 
by this. Having the floor-timbers in place, take a 
chalk-line and snap it across their ends, over 
the center of the sills, to mark the places for the 
mortises for the posta (c, d, fig. 5). In width, the 
mortises are. one-third the average diameter of 
the posts, and in length the diameter of the 
smallest post. As the tops of the floor-beams will 
not be level, a level line to work from as a guide in 
making mortises, putting on the plates, etc., is ob- 
tained by a chalk-line across the bottom of the 
posts as shown in fig. 4; this is done by standing 





el cal 


» on Sopre 444 
Fig. 8.—RUSTIC CORN-CRIB COMPLETE. 


the posts in place—securing them with cleats—and 
afterwards taking them down to cut the tenons. 
All mortises and tenons should be cut, holes bored, 
and the timbers fitted together on the ground, as in 
framing any other building; then if one or more of 
the poles is crooked, it can be allowed for in the 





Figs. 1 to 7.—WORKING PLANS -OF CORN-HOUSE. 


on, thus producing a pleasing and picturesque 
effect. The floor may be of 2-inch boards or split 
poles. The door or doors may be constructed of 
2-inch poles, nailed to stout cleats and a brace, and 
hung with ordinary hinges. It is better to have the 
jambs of ash or hickory, as being more durable. 
Shelves‘may be put up on either side of the door, 
for storing seeds, etc. Partitions are shown by the 
dotted lines in fig. 5. All the lumber used on my corn- 
house, was fit for no other purpose save fire-wood, 
and all the labor beside my own, was two days 
work of a helper at 7% cts. per day. With the 
abundance of pines and cedar here, one can put up 
such buildings very cheaply, apd they are much 
more appropriate to the country than the old block- 
houses, and are more durable, and pleasing in. ap- 
pearance, as the engraving at fig. 8 plainly shows.” 





Study Your Markets. 


The question of success or failure with most 
farmers, depends upon their knowledge of the 
markets. Many industrious and skillful farmers 
fail just at this point. They know how to cultivate 
crops, but are poor salesmen. They keep in the 
beaten track, and never vary the relative propor- 
tion of meadow, pasture and tillage, seldom try a 
new crop, or seek toimprove their breeds of cattle, 
swine, or poultry. They do not read much, and 
seem not to be aware that farming, like other pur- 
suits, is in a transition state, and that they must 
meet mew demands or fail in business. The change 
is so great from the age of homespun, which 
closed some fifty years ago, to the present time, 
that our younger readers can hardly appreciate it. 
Then, almost every thing consumed in a farmer’s 
family in the Northern States, was produced on his 
own farm, or manufactured under his own froof. 
Nearly all table supplies, except sugar, molasses, 
tea, and coffee, were of his own raising. The house- 
wife spun and wove not only all her table and bed 
linen, but all the clothing for her household. She 
made the cotton and tow wicks and dipped them iv 
tallow, for the lights in the dwelling Travelling 
shoemakers made the annual supply of boots and 











shoes. The trade which a farmer had with the ont- 
side world was of a very limited character, An) 
this is changed now. No cloth is made in the home, 
The spinning-wheel and loom have long since gone 
into kindling wood, and only the small linen wheel 


| and distaff is preserved occasionally as a memento 


to the thrifty habits of our grandmothers. The 
farmer has become a purchaser; buys all that he 
wears, buys much that he eats, buys oftentimes his 
fuel and lights. To meet these new demands, he 
has oceasion to study the markets, to find out what 
people want in exchange for the things he must 
purchase. Especially does the eastern farmer 
need to study the home markets. Tillers of the 
low-priced lands of the new states, by aid of cheap 
transportation, are able to compete with him in 
wheat, corn, and other grain, so that he can not af- 
ford to raise them to sell, by the old method at least, 
though possibly he can for his own use. Hay, po- 
tatoes, and some other articles are so bulkly, that 
he has little competition and can sell them at a 
profit. In perishable articles, poultry, eggs, butter, 
milk, vegetables, fruit, he can compete with the 
prairies. With a knowledge of the markets, and the 
capacities of the soil, it is not a very difficult mat- 
ter to ascertain what crops will pay, and what will 
not. Those who‘do not study these conditions of 
success, and can not tell what any given crop costs, 
do not know whether it pays ornot. We want this 
knowledge and must have it, if we are tosucceed in 
busipess. We must give up some of the old crops 
as unsuited to present circumstances, and cultivate 
thoseforwhichwe know thereis a profitable demand. 
Or an enterprising man can often create a demand 
for a first rate article (See description of “clouted 
cream,” in article on ‘“Deerfoot Farm,’ in* the 
January number, as an example), and thus bave 
a speciality that will return him a handsome profit, 
and win him the reputation of being an eaterprising 
man. He will at the same time set an example to 


.other farmers, that may benefit the agriculture 


of a whole neighborhood or even of a county. 





Frost-Proof Cellars. 


The usual practice of keeping out frost by banking 
up the cellar with earth or manure, is objectiona- 
ble for many reasons. 
A much more cleanly 
and effective method 
is by providing an ex- 
tra sash for the win- 
dow and a sheathing 
of board with an air 
space between it and 
the wall. An extra 
sash may be fitted to 
the window by mak- 
ing a frame for the 
opening to which the 
sash is hinged, as 
shown in the cut, fig. 
2. In mild weather, 
the inside-sash may Fig. 1.—Prorectine 
be thrown up and CELLAR WALLS. 
hooked to the ceiling, and closed in cold weather. 
It is necessary to point up with mortar all around 
the window - frames 
both inside and out- 
side. Such an extra 
sash is also useful in 
the summer, as it 
keeps heat out then 
as well as heat in at 
this season. Before 
putting up — the 
sheathing outside the 
wall, the cracks in 
the stone or brick- 
work and under the 
sills are pointed up. 
Then furring- strips 
are fastened to the 
wall, and _ boards 
nailed to them (seg 
fig. 1). . The jointsof 
the boards should be 








Fig. 2.—DOUBLE CELLAR 
WINDOWS, 


closed by battens, or the boarding may be of siding. 
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Importance of the Male. 
— — 

It has been a too common practice among farmers 
to look upon a bull merely as an inconvenient ne- 
cessity, and the cheaper his services were ob- 
tained and the easier done with, so much the more 
was gained. While the breeders of choice stock 
have done much to dispel this illusion, yet, even 
though farmers disbelieve it, their practice is still 
too often in accordance with the same idea. “A 
calf is a calf, and the only necessity for it is to re- 
new the flow of milk from the cow,” is the expres- 
sion of the opinion largely held in many milk dis- 
tricts. But the calf is more than this ; it is the ani- 
mal that we shall look to for milk by and by, and 
there is great necessity for making the most of it. 
To do'this, the calf must not only have a good dawn, 
but the sire is also an important element in the 
problem, as he has at least equal influence with the 
mother in shaping the characteristics of the off- 
spring. In choosing the bull to breed from, it is 
not too much to say that as much care should be 
exercised, as in the selection of the whole herd of 
cows, because, so far as the offspring are con- 
cerned, he is half the herd. The cost of the services 
of a bull, therefore, or of the animal himself, if he 
is to be purchased, is to be considered not in com- 
parison with a single cow, but with the whole herd 
of twenty or thirty, and the offspring. A farmer 
owning a herd of fairly good cows, may, by the use 
of a high-bred bull, that is, one which has his char- 
acteristics strongly fixed by continued breeding, 
breed up a herd of superior milkers, butter pro- 





Fig. 1.—R00F-FRAME FOR THATCHING. 


ducers, or beef animals, according to his needs and 
his skill in the practice. Forthe sex which has the 
desired qualities the strongest developed will nave 
the greatest influence in moulding the character 
of the offspring in the direction we are seeking. 

In breeding valuable blooded stock of any kind, 
these facts are of special importance, as there are 
greater risks, and also greater possible gains. Five 
dollars difference in the cost of the service of a 
male may make a difference of $25 or $50 in the 
value of the calf; and $100, or $500, in the price 
paid for a bull may make a difference of $25 in every 
calf from a herd of 20 cows for 2 or3 years, or 
$1,000 to $1,500 in all. Not that price alone governs 
the value of an animal for breeding ; the eye of the 
experienced judge, and the record of the family 
must also come in as important factors in the selec- 
tion. But no breeder can afford to run any unne- 
cessary risks, and especially should not be tempted 
by low prices, when he is not absolutely sure of the 
quality of the animal otherwise. The selection of 
the bull for the first service with a heifer is as im- 
portant as at any stage, in fact, more important, for 
the first impregnation may influence the whole 
after progeny of the cow. The characteristics of 
the first sire, even to color and form, are often no- 
ticeable in the second, third, and subsequent gen- 
erations. (Those interested in these important ques- 
tions should read the new book on “‘ Stock Breed- 
ing,”’ by Prof. Manly Miles. See our Book List.) 

We are led to these remarks by a recent trip 
through a noted milk-producing section, and by the 
experience of a friend in the purchase of a herd of 
imported Jerseys. In the first case, very little at- 
tention has been paid in the past to the character 
of the bull, the calves often being killed as soon as 
born, and the farmers depending on renewing their 
herds from back country districts and from ped- 
lers, Long experience, however, has taught that 
this is an unprofitable practice, as compared to the 
careful breeding and rearing of the animals on the 
home farm, and now the farmers are getting more 
interested in the question of breeds and breeding, 
and are willing to pay more forthe services of su- 
Perior bulls, thus encouraging their keeping by 





some of their number. In the second case alluded 
to, the gentleman thought of the bull no more than 
as one of the cows, in fact, paid a less price for him 
than for any one of the former. The result was, 
that he got an animal not so good as the average of 
his cows, and he is solicitous for the quality of the 
forthcoming progeny. Some of his first season’s 
calves, being well sired in Jersey, are very superior 
animals, making the comparison the stronger. 
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How to Increase the Home Market 


for Cheese. 
—<>—. 
The recent ‘International Dairy Fair” called 
attention to the fact that farmers themselves con- 
sume but little cheese, though it is one of the most 







38.—THATCHER’S STAGE. 


wholesome and economical articles of food. Its 
value is much better appreciated in England, 
whither the larger part of the $12,000,000 worth of 
cheese exported from this country goes. In al- 
most every English house, whether palace or cot- 
tage, cheese is a staple article of food, and the 
laborer has his cheese as regularly as his bread. 
The use of cheese is far more common in our cities 
and villages than in rural districts. In some farm- 
ing towns not one house in ten has cheese upon the 
table, regularly. The introduction of cheese fac- 
tories in the dairy districts has had a tendency to 
banish cheese from the farmer’s table. When it 
was made in the house, it was a common article of 
food. It was eaten with the bread and cakes for 
lunch, with the pastry at dinner, with the bread 
and, milk of the farm-hands at supper. Now the 
milk all goes to the cheese factory, and the cheese 
is so much relied upon to bring money, that very 
littae of it comes back tothe family. The factories 
have so improved the quality, and so cheapened it, 
that in many districts it has ceased to pay to make 


Fig. 4.—THE WORK PROGRESSED. 


cheese, even where butter can be made at a profit. 
States that once exported cheese in large quantities 
to Baltimore and the South, are now large import- 
ers of the factory-made article. There is talk of 
making cheese a ration in the army to increase the 
demand for this article. But this is only a drop in 
the bucket in comparison with the nearly fifty mil- 
lions of people. We need to popularize cheese as 
thoroughly as butter. .We have no doult it would 
contribute largely to the health and thrift of the 
country to do this. There is hardly any form of 
animal food in which we.can get so much nourish- 
ment for the money as in cheese. The factory-made 
article is good enough for immediate consumption, 
and meets very well the wants of the city and vil- 
lage population, who can buy it at the grocery, by 
the pound, as suits theirconvenience. But farmers 
want a smaller cheese, and of better keeping quality. 
We do not want a 50 or 70-pound cheese, but one 
of 15 or 20 pounds weight, cured sufficiently to 
keep until it is consumed. This will greatly help 
the home market for cheese. CONNECTICUT. 











Thatching Roofs with Straw. 
—<— 


A thatched roof is tight, warm, and durable, is 
easily repaired, and may be wholly replaced by re- 
peated repairs in the course of years ; thus lasting 
continuously.—It will come in well on the prairie 
farms where timber is scarce, and shingles are ex- 
pensive. It is warm in winter, while it is less 
penetrated by the 
hot summer sun. 
It is available for 
barns, stables, and 
cottages, while it is 
by no means ill- 
looking. But to be 
lasting, it must be 
well made. The 
first requisite is 
hand-thrashed rye, 
barley or wheat- , 
straw, which ¥ 
should be dampen- 
ed before it is 
used. The next is a proper arrangement of roof- 
laths. These may be round or split saplings,not more 
than 2 inches thick, flattened where they cross the 
rafters, and securely nailed (see fig. 1). The work- 
ing-stage (fig. 3), consists of a wide board a few 
feet long, having two pins at one end which hook 
on to the roof-lath, a cleat at the lower end, and 
a seat about the middle, for the thatcher while at 
work. Besides one for each workman, a spare stage 
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Fig. 6.—NEEDLE FOR USE IN THATCHING. 


will be convenient in moving about the roof. One 
person prepares the straw in bundles of a conven- 
ient size with the butts evenly arranged. A bundle 
of straw is first laid upon the laths at the corner of 





Fig. 5.—atT THE GABLE, 






Fig. 7.—THATCHER’S MALLET. 


the roof, with the ends turned outwards to the 
gable as shown at fig. 2, and is tied down to the 
laths by tarred twine, a wooden needle (fig. 6), be- 
ing used to carry the twine. The next bundle is 
laid close up to the first, with the lower ends turned 
outwards a little less,.and.is.tied firmly, a knot 
being made at every tie.- This is contined for 
a few feet, when the second tier is begun (see fig. 5), 
the butts being turned out so as to project a few 
inches over the edge of the roof. The work is thus 
continued until the peak of the roof is reached, the 
tiers being laid as shown at fig. 4. The peak is 
covered by bending the straw over upon each side, 
and fastening it down by the twine. A thin split 
sapling, hoop-poles, or even barrel-hoops, may be 
used to finish off the peak. These are laid upon 
the straw a foot or less from the ridge, and tightiy 
bound down, a man inside helping. To make a 
continuously smooth sloping roof, as represented 
at fig. 8, the straw is shaved off with a grass-hook, 
or a knife made of a piece of a scythe-blade, and 
then beaten down with the mallet shown at fig. 7. 
The more carefully this is done, the more closely 
the straw will lie, and the tighter the roof will be. 
: ry By repeating the 

layers until the 
straw is six inch- 
es thick, there 
will be none 
of the binding- 
twine visible ex- 
cept at the ridge 
where it is 
bound around 
the strips. When 
the slopes are 
finished, the 
Sig edges of the 

Fig.8, SECTION OF FINISHED ROOF. - oof are cat end 
trimmed smoothly, the eaves being cut horizontal- 
ly, or nearly so, and the gables perpendicularly. 
Thatched roofs are coming into more general use, 
often to the pecuniary advantage of the farmers, 
who thus utilize a product that is worth very little. 




































The Use of the Roller. 
—_——< 

The roller is often made to do more harm than 
good. The purpose for which it is used upon new- 
ly-sown grain fields is to break up the clods as well 
as to compress the soil, and the former is the more 
important of the two. Merely to compress a mass 
of hard lumps often injures the crop, as it prevents 
the successful germination of the seed by burying 
it under hard and impenetrable clods. A roller 
that will break these clods and compact the surface 
will be the most effective. English farmers use an 
implement called a ‘‘ Crosskill roller,’? which has a 
surface serrated both ways, so that it is cut up into 
points. This is 
an invaluable 
implement up- 
on clay soils. 
A roller which 
will answer the 
same purpose 
may be made 
as shown in 
the engraving. 
This consists 
of an ordinary 
! wooden roller, 

4/4 to the surface 
of which are 
bolted three- 
cornered strips 
of hard-wood. A square strip 4 inches thick is sawed 
lengthwise and diagonally, as shown in the corner 
of the engraving, and these strips being attached 
to the roller, furnish a number of cutting edges, 
which break up the clods and leave the soil com- 
pact and in smail ridges, which is far preferable to 
the flat surface left by the ordinary smooth roller. 
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HOME-MADE ROLLER. 





A Home-made Root Cutter. 
as 
A machine for slicing a small supply of roots 
may be constructed as follows : A box is provided, 
proportioned as shown in the engraving. It is set 
upon four legs, two of which are longer than the 
others, in order to give a proper slope to the box. 





HOME-MADE ROOT-CUTTER. 


At the lower and open end aknife is fitted, at the 
left by a bolt, and on the right playing loose in a 
long perpendicular slot. The knife is made of a 
piece of scythe blade; the box being filled with 
roots, they are held up to the blade with one hand, 
while the cutter is worked by the other. 


To Make Farming Profitable.— A Sub- 
scriber,’’ gives the following as the rules that have 
led to his success in farming: ‘(1.) I cultivate 
double the area that any of my neighbors do, com- 
pared with the size of my farm, and get double the 
average crops per acre. (2.) My rotation extends 
two years beyond the usual course: Hoed and grain 
crops, the first two years, of a character suited to 
the soil and the markets ; third year, clover; fourth 
year, wheat; then three yearsin hay. (3.) Breed- 
ing a large number of pigs as the most economical 
medium for the conversion of grain into money 






wl manure, 
| using a boar of a quickly maturing breed on 

selected sows. They are all killed and sold at six 
| to eight months old. (4.) The purchase of rich 
| food, such as bran and cotton-seed meal, for its 
manure yalue, and to be fed in connection with 
straw, corn-stalks and swale hay, thus enhancing the 
value of this rather coarse fodder. This enables me 
to mature grade Shorthorn steers inside of two and 
ahalf years. I also feed clover hay with the coarse 
fodder. The first principles of this system, that are 
essential to its success in anybody’s hands, are: 
The use of more capital than usual, improved im- 
plements, commercial fertilizers, thorough cultiva- 
tion, and careful attention to the selection of seed. 
—<— 


Two Troublesome Grasses, 


Cheat and Darnel. 








The “ Pacific Rural Press,’’ speaking of the pro- 
posed grinding of the seeds of ‘‘ Cheat’’—probably 
winnowed from wheat—as a food for stock, says: 
“The plant which is commonly called Cheat in this 
State, is Lolium temulentum,”’ and urges caution in 
its use. Itis strange that the common names of 
grasses should be so misapplied in California. In 
all the oider States, and in all works on grasses and 
grains, as well as in the ‘‘ Report on the Grasses of 
the State,” in the Transactions of the California 
State Agricultural Society, the name ‘Cheat,’ or 
“Chess,”’ is given to Bromus secalinus, and to that 
only. This isa widely different grass from the Lo- 
lium, the common name for which is ‘‘ Darnel,”’ or 
“ Bearded Darnel.’’ Holding it to be of as much 
importance to secure uniformity in the common 
names of weeds as in those of cultivated plants, we 
hope our friends of the ‘Rural Press” will not 
contribute to the confusion which already exists, by 
continuing this incorrect application of a common 
name. As both grasses are common at the East, as 
well as at the West, it may be useful to point out 
the difference between the two by engravings show- 
ing a single spikelet of each. First, as to the 

DaRneEL, Lolium temulentum, called ‘ Chess ’’ and 
“Cheat” in California. Fig. 1 shows 
a single spikelet ; it sits close upon 
the stem, just as a spikelet of wheat 
does, but with the difference that this 
stands with its edge towards the stem, 
while wheat presents its flat side. The 
engraving shows onc of the spikelets, 
and a single joint at the stem, which 
is hollowed out to receive it. Most 
grasses (and grains) have at the base 
of each spikelet, two empty chaffy 
scales (glumes) within which are the 
grains, each enclosed by its two pieces 
of chaff. In Darncl, there is but one 
of thése chaffy scales (a), the other 
is wanting. Its position and struc- 
ture distinguish Lolium from any cultivated grain. 

CueEss, Broinus secalinus, has avery different struc- 
ture. Its spikelets (fig. 2) are in an open, loose clus- 
ter or panicle, like Oats, and are never, like Darnel or 
Wheat, set down close upon the stem ; 
moreover there are always at the base 
of each, two empty chaffy scales or 
glumes (a,a). The Darnel and Chess 
are as unlike in appearance as are 
Wheat and Oats. In Darnel (fig. 1) the 
spikelets are always close upon the 
stem like wheat, and in Chess (fig. 2) 
they are always at the ends uf long 
and very slender branches, like Oats. 

Darnel has had for generations the 
reputation of being poisonous, and 





Fig. 1. 





has Jong been pointed out as an Fig. 2. 
exception among grasses. Its sf ‘cific name, temu- 
lentum (drunken), perpetuates thi: idea. Not many 


years ago an English experimenter took the trouble 
to eat only bread made, at first, with flour ground in 
part from Darnel, and finally he partook of only 
pure Darnel-flour bread, and claimed that he ex- 
perienced no inconvenience whatever. Chess is 
such a common weed, and occurs in wheat-fields so 
unexpectedly, that many. believe that wheat turns 
to.chess. A belief than which, to one familiar 
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with the vain of grasses, nothing can be more 
improbable or absurd.—N. B, —This need not be 
answered by assertions. When specimens are pro- 
duced part wheat and part chess, we will consider 
them. The last that came, claiming to show the 
transformation were, in the presence of seyera] 
witnesses, put under the hydrant to wash the earth 
from the roots; as soon as the roots were clean, 
they separated. A seed of chess and one of wheat 
had started both close together, but their roots 
were as distinct as if they had grown a mile apart. 








Important Experiments, 
a ee 
The Old Theory of Dew Contradicted—Rela. 
tions of the Soil to Water and Cultivation. 

Prof. Levi Stockbridge, who himself gave the 
money a year ago for establishing the Massachu- 
sets Experiment Station in connection with the 
Agricultural College at Amherst, has been making 
some interesting experiments at great expense of 
time and labor, that are of value and import- 
ance to agriculture. The results are so con- 
trary to the universally received ideas that they are 
quite sure to make something of a stir among 
scientists and agriculturists generally, as they have 
important bearings on many questions of cultivation 
and of plant growth. Prof. Stockbridge has found 
that the soil and plants at night are warmer than 
the air, though heretofore the reverse has been 
held. This contradicts the theory that “dew” ig 
the condensation and deposition of’ moisture from 
the air by contact with the supposed colder soil. 
This fact and others are brought out in the follow- 
ing abstract of the results of the investigations 
from advance sheets of the report of the Experi- 
ment Station, which we are the first to publish. 

Temperature of Air and Soil. 

There were over 700 observations on the temper- 
ature of the air, and of the soil of a lysimeter, day 
and night, taken at the coldest part of the night, 
and warmest time of day, varying with the season, 
and covering the period between May 23d and Nov. 
30th. The average day temperature of the air for 
the period was 72.940°, and that of the soil 
72.061°. The average temperature of the air at 
night was 49.664°, and that of the soil 56.870°, 
These are remarkable figures, showing the soil in 
the day time to correspond almost exactly with the 
air in temperature, and over 6° warmer at night. 
These night observations were made before day- 
light in the morning ; others were also made at 10 
P. M., to test this question of difference between 
air and soil. The result was that the average dif- 
ference was almost identical ; in the former case 
6.705°, in the latter 6.180°. Still other obser- 
vations were made at odd times over a range of 
country 4 miles in extent, and in al] kinds of soils: 





























Temper- 
ature. 
Description of Soil. ——-; Date. | Hour. 
Aér. Soil 
Garden soil. i 49 | 50 |Junel1 4 A. M. 
trass Jand rece ntly mown,.| 49 | 54 “ft Pie? og 
trass land. crop standing...| 49] 54{ “ “ J &  « 
Garden soil... . ..| 44/4 7 ee i 
Grass land recently mown..| 44] 54] “ [6 
Grass land, crop standing...| 44 | 54] “ “ |“ 4 
Wet peat swamp in grass,..| 43 | 53] % S% | &  & 
Wet peat swamp, no grass..| 42 | 51 - ie Se 
Garden soil. -.| $88} 60; “* 16); & 
Grass land rece ntly mown..| 58 | 62| « «| «6 
Grass land, crop standing...| 58 | 62) ‘ “% |“ & 
Gr: ave lly knoll in grass. mio, * HP“ & 
i tilled... Gee 58 60 “ i) “ ad 
In heavy clover, soil........ 50 | 59 Caen oe 
Grass land north of building| 60 | 64 Be 28 a 
Wet clay. ion oe =— 
At brook-side in mud,...... ail I easel eal 
Wet grass near river........ | 66 | Ti [July 1 /2:30 A.M. 
Sandy loam in grain........ ate, ST Mees 
In a dense forest.......... .| 67 | 66 ied ccinet Ele 64 
Turf outside of woods...... 66 | TO eg Coats 
Wood land on hill side......' 66 | 66] %& % | s& 6% 





The average of the soil temperature was 66.13°, 
of the air, 60.75° showing a higher average tem- 
perature for the general soil of the vicinity than in 
the lysimeter. In only one instance was the air 
warmer than the soil, viz. : in a dense forest, and 
on a night succeeding a day when the thermometer 
kad stood at 102° at 2:30 P. M., and the air at night 
was remarkably still. Then a regular system of 
observations was taken on the 5th, 16th, and 26th 
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of Aug., Sept., Oct., and Nov., on Dry cultivated 
Jand, Wet cultivated land, Dry grass land, Wet grass 
Jand, and Forest soil, at 3 to 6 stations in each case, 
and at from 4 to5o’clock each morning; in this 
series numbering nearly 909. In each case the 
temperature was taken of the air, the surface soil, 
and at 5inches deep. The results confirmed those 
previously obtained, being even more remarkable. 
From Aug. Ist to Dee. Ist, the soil at 5 inches 
deep averaged 12.345° warmer than the air. It 
has heretofore been taught that wet soils are cold, 
as comsared with dry, from which assumed fact 
important conclusions have been drawn ; but this 
long series of observations prove the contrary. 
Practically, at the depth of 5 inches the tempera- 
ture of wet and dry soils is the same. ‘‘ The day 
temperature of the dry soils is higher than the wet, 
and the diurnal variation greater ; but the equality 
of temperature at night indicates pretty clearly that 
temperature is by no means the only factor to be 
considered in discussing the condition and improve- 
ment of wet land.” 
The Temperature of Growing Plants, 


as compared with the air at night, was the subject 
of over 100 observations from June 14 to Septem- 
ber 5, on a great varicty of plants and different 
parts of the same plant. To take the temperature 
of grasses and similar plants, a bunch of the leaves 
and stems are tied together late in the afternoon, 
and a thermometer inserted in the center at 4 
o’clock the next morning. For plants having thick 
stems or leaves, these were pierced with a steel 
rod, and the bulb of the thermometer inserted in 
the cavity. Though there was often no difference 
between the temperature of the plant and the air, 
in no case was the air warmer than the plant, and 
in many the plant was the warmer. We quote a 
few examples in the following table : 


June 14. Bunch of rapidly growing white clover.58° air 57° 
July 14.Center of growing corn-plant ........69° ‘ 68° 


July 14.Center of growing clover-stalk ....... 69° ** 68° 
Aug. 6.Center of bunch of purslane 68° “ 68° 
Aug. 14.Center of corn-plant .. ..... «a oo 
Ang. 14. Apple on the tree........... wi 
Aug. 14,.Pumpkin rind........... cadatpeseoseee * 56° 





The plants averaged nearly 14° warmer than the air. 
Where Does Dew Come From P 


The general belief is that the soil obtains water 
from the air at night by absorption and condensa- 
tion, to such an extent as to be of the “utmost 
agricultural value,’ and that in times of drouth 
this moisture of the air invigorates and sustains 
plants which otherwise would perish. The ob- 
servations of Professor Stockbridge show the soil, 
from May to November, both at the surface and 5 
inches deep to be warmer than the air, it is hardly 
possible that the moisture on the surface in the 
morning was deposited from the air. A more 
reasonable conclusion is that the vapor which rises 
from the surface is condensed as it comes in con- 
tact with the colder air. The phenomenon of s0- 
called ‘‘dew fall” is usually attributed to the sup- 
posed fact that soil and plants are colder than the 
air at night, and so condense its moisture in the 
form of “dew.” The “dew”? on the ice-pitcher is 
the common illustration to prove the theory; but 
as we have seen, the conditions in this case are the 
reverse of those with soil and plant, which are both 
warmer than the air at night, while the ice-pitcher 
is colder. Further investigations were made in the 
study of this question. A tin-box, without top or 
bottom, was filled with soil and placed in growing 
grass ; the next morning the grass was loaded with 
dew, but not a trace appeared on the box, and the 
temperature of the soil was 66°, and of the air 60°. 
This experiment was repeated many times with the 
same results. Then a loose tin cover was placed 
on the box (fig. 1); in the morning the top of the 
cover was dry, but the under side (fig. 2) was 
‘thickly studded with drops of water ’’—dew. 

If the theory of the absorption of water from the 
air by the soil is correct, then a given bulk of soil 
would be heavier in the morning than the preVious 
evening. To test this question, two boxes, each 
holding.one cubic foot, were filled with soil with- 
out disturbing it; one with loam, the other with 
peat. The:e were placed in a trench with their 
tops level with the surface of the ground, exposed 

















to all weathers, and their weights taken night and 
morning. The result was a loss in weight for each 
box every morning but 5 out of 17; in the 5 cases 
there was neither gain or loss. Figure 4 shows a 
double walled tin-can, of which fig/ 3 shows the 
inside ; itis one foot square and bottomless; the 
spaces, dA, A, contain ice-water to cool the air 
and condense the vapor in the space, B. C isa 
gutter to catch the water collected on the inner 
surface, and conduct it by the rubber tube into the 




















jar, Z. The following table shows the results: 
Imes | SS [SB | ss is. | 
SS | 33 *3 g gS ‘> | 
DaTE. (SSyl BS DB el |S 9.5 | 
isés s iS 8 \ 22: 
=.3 Ss (Say 8 \BRSiess. 
Rp®, BS SSB] & SS s 5 ~ | 
night. |pr. ct.! grains, | gr’s. | barrels. 
July gee | 0.1555 | 2.55 8,950 | 70° | %%° ¢ 
9 96 | 0.3045 (19.22 | 70,941; 76 1 i(2 
10) 95 0.2786 |33.06 122,216 | 16 9 (3 
13; 92 | 0.2267 445 818; 0 "A |(4) 
15} 82 | 0.1555 |18105 | 48,364| 68 | 4 {¢5) 
16] 86 | 0 1684 /17.43 | 64,745| 65 %2 |(6) 














Remarks; (1). Leak at tube. (2). Soil wet by heavy 
rain previous day. (3). Ou garden soil recently hoed. 
(4). Ou aboard. (5). On dry — land. (6). Ou grass 
land ; grass under vessel wet with heavy *‘ dew,” and but 
little outside, 

The large amount of water collected by this ap- 
paratus, as well as the other experiments, shows that 


evaporation from the soil goes on at night, the same 
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as in the day time. These various observations and 
experiments teach that the soil does not abserb water 
from the air at night, or receive it by the deposit of 
“dew ;’’ onthe contrary,they teach that the “‘ dew ”’ 
is vapor evaporated from the soil and condensed 
when it comes in contact with the colder air. The 
striking phenomenon known as “ground fog,” is 
further corroboration of this. It is asheet of mist 
from a few to many feet in thickness, seen at night 
when the air is still, and always over wet land or 
water. The surface beneath the fog is many de- 
grees warmer than the air, and contains vastly more 
water. Its abundance and warmth cause rapid evap- 
oration of vapor, which is condensed and made 





Fig. 4. 


visible by the colder air.—Farther experiments on 
evaporation of water from plants, in connection 
with the above observations on temperature, others 
showing the relations of the soil to water and 
fertilizers, and the practical deductions from the 
experiments are reserved for another number. 


SOOO 


American Produce Abroad. —At the fall 
dairy shows in England, American factory cheese 
took such a prominent position, as to cause the 
London “Times ” to say that it was driving “ Eng- 
lish Cheddar’s out of the market.” Be it un- 
derstood that English Cheddar cheese is of a similar 








grade to the American factory product, and is the 
main reliance of the English market. A prominent 
American gentlemen writes from Vienna, that. the 
prospects of this country as viewed from abroad, 
promise an era of great prosperity, because we are 
finding a market in other lands for so much of our 
produce: horses, cattle, dead meat, butter, cheese, 
grain, and manufactured goods. The larger pro- 
portion of animal products we can ship abroad the 
better, for that means that we are feeding grain, 
and thereby saving the fertility of our farms. For, 
as we have shown in various articles, the land is 
more exhausted by selling grain, than by feeding it 
and selling meat, butter, cheese, etc., and by the 
latter course we get two prices for the grain; one 
in the product sold and one in the manure. 


Amber Sugar Cane, 
; ——— 

Readers of the American Agriculturist will re- 
member that we planted five acres of the “ Amber 
Sugar Cane”’ last spring, and that the cold, wet 
storms so injured it that the piece was plowed up 
and sowed to turnips. (This root-crop fully paid 
the expense of the experiment). A smal] patch in 
one of the fields was left, and asthe warm weather 
of July came on, it grew with great rapidity, in the 
course of the season attaining eight to ten feet in 
hight. At maturity the cane was cut and sent to 
the cane mill at the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station. The product was a superior quality of 
syrup, nice enough for any table. Experiments by 
others in the Eastern States were similar in result 
to this, some or them succeding better on account 
of less rain during the month after planting, and a 
warmer soil. In the West the “‘ Amber Cane” has 
proved more of a success, perhaps from more ex- 
perience in growing sorghum, of which the “Amber 
Cane” is only an improved variety. 

Last season’s result in our own experience and 
that of others indicates that the ‘Amber Cane”’ 
may be a profitable crop, both West and East, under 
proper conditions of soil and cultivation. In 
numerous cases the yield is reported as high as 
200 gallons per acre, and in some cases, 300 gallons. 
It is stated that sugar is easily obtained from this 
cane at mills in the West, and that it is a profitable 
part of the manufacture. In the investigations at the 
Mass. Experiment. Station,.a considerable propor- 
tion of grape sugar was found in the juice, which is 
less sweet than cane sugar in general use in families, 
and is chiefly obtained from Indian corn (the grain) 
and is worth only one half the value of cane sugar, 
Less of this undesirable “grape sugar”? was found in 
the juice from fresh cut cane, than from that which 
had lain some time before being ground. It is 
hoped that improved culture and manufacture will 
increase the percentage of cane sugar, which ap- 
pears to be already done by Western cultivators, 

The requisites for success with tifis crop in the 
field are: a light dry soil, cultivated at least one 
year previous,thoroughly pulverized by plowing and 
harrowing, and made fertile by previous manuring, 
or the application of well decomposed manure or 
artificial fertilizers, similar to those used for corn ; 
planting the seed early, and covering it not over 
one half inch deep; thorough after cultivation, and 
keeping the soil light and entirely free from weeds. 

The main reason why a crop like this is so profit- 
able, after the details and difficulties of cultivation 
and manufacture are understocd and overcome, is, 
that it makes no draft upon the resources of the 
farm as the constituents of the syrup or sugar 
are obtained from the air. The pulp from the 
mills is composted to make manure to return to 
the soil ; the leaves make excellent fodder, and the 
seeds are said to be equal to oats for use as food. 








Breeding as an Art.—Prof. Manly Miles, in 
his recent book on “Stock Breeding,” calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no previous work has been pub- 
lished, that contains in a convenient form for study 
and reference, the known rules and principles of 
the art of breeding, notwithstanding the fact of 
the great importance and vast extent of the live 
stock interest. The acknowledged first principles of 
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breeding are the same now as when it began to re- 
ceive the attention of thinking agriculturists, and 
these are, ‘‘like produces like,” and ‘breed from 
the best,’’? though to-day these empirical expres- 
sions have such extended applications that they are 
hardly recognizable in their changed forms. The 
critical study by Bakewell and his followers, of the 
form and proportions of animals and their relations 
to the most desirable qualities, have produced a va- 
riety of improved breeds of remarkable excellence, 
each differing from the others in the particular 
characters that adapt them to special conditions 
and purposes. Bakewell regarded live stock as ma- 
chines for converting the vegetable products of the 
farm into animal products of greater value, and to 
do this, to breed such animals as will ‘‘ convert the 
largest amount of food into animal products of the 
best quality, with the least possible waste of ma- 
terial,’ is what a knowledge of the art of breeding 
leads to when carried into practice on the farm. 





Among the Lumbermen and Iron Miners 
of Lake Superior. 
ee 

The route of tourists to the Lake Superior regions 
has generally been by water, taking in Marquette 
and other points along the shore. We, however, 
have come from Chicago to Ishpeming (the center 
of the iron mines), by rail, and found many most 
interesting places by the way. As we Jeft Green Bay, 
the air was fairly filled with flocks of ducks of every 
variety which gather in the adjacent waters durin, 
the autumn months. Though we did not tarry to 
test the sport, it appeared as if there must be fully 
as good shooting here as in Currituca Sound, North 
Carolina, which I have found in former days a per- 
fect paradise for duck-shooters. A few miles fur- 
ther on, the train halted in front of the ruins of the 
Gardiner House at Pensaukee. The terrible cy- 
clone of 1877 unroofed this large hotel! ani destroy- 
ed it, together with about every other building in 
the place. Houses were lifted bodily aod carried 
to a distance of several rods. A buggy was hoisted 
from an adjoining shed and Janded in the second 
story of the Gardiner House. Horses, cattle, and 
other animals were blown about through the air 
like sheaves of straw. Buildings not prostrated, 
were covered with a coat of mud from the river-bed 














death. For a time there was seemingly no escape 
for any one, as all the surrounding forests were on 
fire. Many took refuge in the Peshtigo river run- 
ning near by; but the heat of the flames was so in- 
tenee as to render the river uncomfortable. The vil- 
lage has since been considerably rebuilt. The houses 
are all small, giving the place an inferior appear- 
ance. A ride of ten miles further, brought us to the 
Menomonee River, which is the border line between 
Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. We were now 
in the midst of the 
lumber region. The 
river was full of logs, 
piled one upon an- 
other, and presenting 
a novel sight; the 
scenery on both sides 
is of a wild romantic 
character, The en- 
graving, fig. 1, gives a 
view of this interest- 
ing river. These logs 
are cut in the forests 
above, and floated 
down to the mouth 
of the Menomo- 
nee, where there are 
elevensaw-mills, with 
a combined capacity 
of 1,309,000 feet in 
twelve hours. Groups 
of lumbermen pow 
began to come aboard 
the train. They 
are large, stalwart 
fellows, and in their gencral make-up, present a 
very picturesque appearance ; most of them wore 
heavy woollen pants of a fiery red color,and woollen 
shirts of a dark-blue. Their heavy boots have large 
nails projecting from the bottom, which often are 
very annoying to the conductors, as they sometimes 
fairly plough up the bottom of the cars. These nails 
enable the lumbermen to pass from one floating log 
to another without difficulty. They generally travel 
in squads in going to or from the lumber districts. 
They sometimes are rude and boisterous, and have, 
on more than one occasion, endeavored to take pos- 
session of a train of cars. Now, however, the con- 
ductors are clothed with the powers of sheriff, and 
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some distance away. This terrible cyclone mowed 
everything before it like a scythe, and will, for many 
years to come, constitute an important topic for 
conversation in all this country. Twenty miles 
further, we reach Peshtigo. In 1871, when the 
great fire was raging in Chicago, this village like- 
wise became a prey to the devouring element, and 
800 out of a population of 2,500 were burned to 
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for this reason are able to hold the unruly spirits 
in subjection. Some of these lumbermen work in 
the pine forests in winter, and go as sailors upon 
the lakes in summer. They will remain isolated 
for a whole season in the pine woods, and then go- 
ing out to Green Bay and other places, squander the 
earnings of months in as many days. There is an 
abundance of game in this region, and it is not an 








Fig. 2.—MENOMONEE JUNCTION, MICHIGAN, 


| uncommon thing for deer to be scen from the train, 
One of the engineers, who always carries his rifle 
with him, kills many of them every season, It 
is an interesting fact that while decr run 80 
rapidly from an approaching hunter, they will stand 
and look at a passing train as if dazed by the sight, 
They appear to have an extraordinary curiosity 
which every one has observed in the antelope when 
hunting them on the western plains. The Big 
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Cedar and the Escanaba rivers each offer great in- 
ducements in the way of fishing. The Escanaba. 
flows a long distance through a wilderness and 
abounds in trout and other choice fish. It is cus- 
tomary for parties to go north on the railroad for 
some miles, conveying their skiffs to the head- 
waters of the Escanaba, and then idly float down 
stream day after day, being carried by the current, 
shooting and fishing as food is required. This, I 
am told, is one of the most charming trips in all 
this northern country. The road now runs through 
a stretch of pine forests for a distance of over 130 
miles. Some twenty miles from Menomonee River, 
we arrived at Metiomonee Junction, figure 2, which 
consists of slab and log houses. So dense is the 
surrounding forests that one would be lost should 
he venture a few yards from the Junction. As our 
train came in, another, laden with ore, arrived over 
the branch road, and for a few moments this iso- 
lated settlement in the heart of the Michigan pine 
forests, presented a scene of decided activity. We 
were now in the iron regions, and the branch road. 
which the Chicago and North Western Railroad has. 
constructed,runs westward a few miles to the recent- 
ly developed and valuable Menomonee iron regions. 
Going north a few miles further, we reach the village: 
of Escanaba, near the Big Bay de Noquet. From 
here,the railroad track, consisting of steel rails, runs 
in a straight line for thirty miles. Escanaba is the 
shipping point on Lake Superior for the iron ore 
brought from the mines around Ishpeming. From 
sixteen to twenty-five trains daily pass over the 
road, each train numbering fifty-five cars, and each 
car carrying seven tons of ore. Some times the num- 
ber of the trains runs up from thirty to forty. The 
ore, after reaching Escanaba, is then shipped over 
the Lakes to Cleveland, Ashtabula, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, New York, and other points. Coming on 
now to Ishpeming,we find a flourishing mining city 
of several thousand inhabitants, where eight years 
ago there was nothing but a swamp. Here are 
large hotels, school-houses, stores, and churches of 
several denominations, Within a radius of eight 
miles one can see twenty different iron mines ; and 
within almost a stone’s throw of the hotel, are 
several of the most yaluable of them in active 
operation. While among the mines around Ishpe- 
ming, the Superior mine is the most valuable, the 
New York mine, belonging to Mr. Samuel J. Til- 
den, is perhaps the best known to the public,—In a. 
future article these and other mines of this in- 








teresting region will be described more at length. 
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The Flowering Spurge. 
(Zuphorbia coroliata). 
—-— 


Among the great number of our native plants 
figured and described in the American Agriculturist, 
the majority have been recommended for cultiva- 
tion by the amateur who grows plants for the love 
of them, and looks for no other return for his labor 
than the gratification he derives from seeing the 
plants flourish as wellas,and often much better than 
they do in their wild localities. The present, the 
Flowering Spurge, is one of the few natives that, 
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FLOWERING SPURGE.—(Huphorbia corollata.) 


in the language of the trade, has “ money in it,’’ as 
it is one that may be grown by florists as a source 
of profit from the sale of its flowers. The genus 
Euphorbia, is a large one, there being over 700 
species which are widely distributed ; those found 
in temperate climates are herbs, often small and 
inconspicuous, while in tropical countries they are 
shrubs and even small trees, some of which are 
very thorny and of grotesque habit. Without go- 








ing into the details of structure, it may be said that | 
the flowers are exceedingly simple, having neither 


calyx nor corolla; the male flowers consist of a 
single stamen with a small scale, and the female 


| of which is a whorl of several leaves. 


flowers of a single pistil upon a long stalk. Several | 


of these simple staminate flowers and one pistillate 


| plant contain a milky juice which flows frecly 


flower are placed together in a sort of acup orin- | 


volucre, which hides the stamens, but the pistil, 


| root has been more or less used in medicine, espe- 


having a long stalk, stands out beyond the involu- | 


cre, as shown in some of the lower flowers in the 
engraving. This involucre, which passes for the 
flower, contains a whole ciuster of very simple 
flowers. Though the flowers themselves are not 
showy, it is often the case that the parts surround- 
ing them are very much so. One of the most bril- 
liant plants of our hot-houseg is an Euphorbia, popu- 
lerly known as Poinsettia, the leaves whick surround 
the heads of invyolucres of this, are of the most 





intense scarlet color. It is for these brilliant upper 
leaves—or bracts, as the botanist calls them—that 
large numbers of these plants are cultivated by our 
florists, as they are speciaily in demand for holiday 
decorations. In other greenhouse species, the in- 
volucre or flower-cup itself is showy, being furnish- 
ed with large petal-like scarlet appendages or lobes, 
which make it very closely resemble a real flower. 
In our native Flowering Spurge, Zuphorbia corol- 
lata, these appendages are of the purest white, and 
the plant appears as if it bore a cluster of small 
white flowers, while it is really a mass of very 
showy flower-cups, inside of which the real, but 


minute flowers are hidden, though in time the 
pistillate flower shows itself above it. Our plant is 
found from New York westward and southward ; 
it is abundavt in the pine-barrens of New Jersey, 
and in similar localilies to Florida. It has a large 
branching perennial root, which sends up several 
stems 2 to 3 feet or more high; the leaves upon the 
stem are scattered, without foot-stalks, and of the 
shape shown in the engraving ; at the top of the 
stem are several branches, and these branching 
again form the umbel-like flower cluster, at the base 
The showy 
involucres are given in the engraving of the real 
size. As with other Zuphorbias, all parts of this 
whenever a portion is cut or broken. The dried 
cially in the Southern States, where it is known as 
Wild Ipecac ; it acts both as an emetic and cathar- 
tic. The Flowering Spurge is an excellent border 
plant, as it produces its abundance of—what in this 
sense we may call flowers—in July and August, and 
they last until October and November. The white 
petal-like lobes do not readily wither, and on this 
account the flowers are very useful for bouquets and 
florai decorations ; small, white, lasting flowers are 
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@ BELL-FLOWER.—( Campanula divaricata,) 
| ing that it is new. That enthusiastic cultivator, the 





always in demand for such purposes, and the plant 





is likely to become popular among florists and those 
who grow flowers for cutting. While we have no 
doubt that the Flowering Spurge will prove a valus- 
ble plant to force for cut flowers in winter, we shall 
not advise its use until we see the results of ex- 
periments now being made in this direction. We 
have mentioned that the pistillate flowers stand out 
beyond the involucres ; as.these are green and un- 
sightly, they much detract from the appearance of 
the cluster, and they should be picked off when 
used for bouquets, etc. We are glad to see that 
this very handsome native plant is offered by deal- 
ers, though some of them make a mistake in claim- 





late Joseph Breck, in his “‘ Book of Flowers,” pub- 
lished a quarter of a century ago, and in his later 
capital ‘“New Book of Flowers,” speaks of it as 
a “ most excellent species,’’ while it was figured and 
commended as long ago as 1819 in “‘ Loddiges’ Cab- 
inet,’ and Duchatre states that it was introduced 
into the French gardens in 1808. Nevertheless 
the plant in the sense of being little known, is 
new, and we are giad that the dealers offer it, as 
it shows those who cultivate herbaceous plants 
to add a most useful one to their collections. 





The Spreading Bell-flower. 
(Campanula divaricata.) 
— ss 
The Bell-flower genus, Campanula, with its over 
200 species and varieties, includes plants which, 
while they agree in structure, present a wonderful 
variety in habit, size, and general appearance. In 
size of flowers there is a great range, from some of 
the improved forms of Canterbury Bell, with flow- 
ers as large as a hen’s egg, to our little Spreading 
Beil-flower with “‘ bells”’ scarcely a quarter of an 
inch long. This species, Campanula divaricata, is a 
native of the mountains of Virginia and southward; 
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it has a perennial root from which arise the stems 
which are much branched and form a bushy mass 2 
to 3 feet high, and about as broad ; the lower leaves 
are lance-oblong, the upper are narrower, and all 
more or less coarsely-toothed. The stems are ter- 
~ minated by a broad, much branched, compound 
panicle, which bears numerous small flowers, The 
engraving gives the upper portion of a panicle or 
flower cluster with the flowers of the natural size ; 
a cluster of the root-leaves is given below. The 
flowers are pale-blue and though individually very 
small, they are produced in such numbers that 
the effect of the whole mass is excecdingly graceful 
and pleasing The projection of the style beyond 
the corolla gives the flower an appearance greatly 
unlike that of most Bell-flowers. Blooming in July 
and August and continuing later, it makes a wel- 
come addition to our summer blooming plants, 
especially as blue flowers at that season are by no 
meavs abundant. The Harebell (Campanula ro- 
tundyolia), quite common iv the northernmost 
States and in the mountains farther south, has a 
bright blue corolla three-fourths of an inch long, 
and is altogether such a neat and graceful plant 
that those who have access to it in its native locali- 
ties, should not fai) to introduce it to their gardens. 


Tree Planting—The Ailanthus. 





Suppose this problem were given: “I live ina 
tree-less country where. excepting the cottonwooJ 
alozg the rivers, there is no woody vegetation other 
than shrubs I have some good land that must be 
put into crops, 1 have some poo land that is not 
worth cultivating. What trees can 1 grow upon 
this poor soil, and at the least expense for a start. 
I need wood for fuel, rails for fences, poles for 
making straw shelters, and later 1 shall need useful 
timber for building and other purposes. What will 
best meet my present and future wants with the 
least. present outlay ?’—This is not quoted from 
any one letter, but is the substance of various in- 
quiries that have beer put in one way and another, 
by those who have settled in tree-less localities and 
would supply themselves with wood as rapidly as 
practicable with the least possible outlay, or have 
jand that is better suited to tree culture than to any 
other use. Some 12 or 15 years ago, we gave it as 
our opinion that the best single tree for persons 
thus situated, was the Ailanthus—a much abused 
tree, and one with which we have much sympathy, 
for we have been roundly abused for recommend- 
ing it. Years have gone on, and no better substi- 
tute—one meeting all the conditions—has been pro- 
posed, and we have seen no reasor to regret our 
advocacy of this tree, as we still hold that, under 
certain circumstances—mind not for ali localities and 
conditions—it is the most useful tree of which we 
have any knowledge. Our setting forth of the good 
qualities of this tree has been met by just two ob- 
jections—lIst, its foliage smells badly when bruised, 
and 2d, the tree gives ofi a most offensive edor 
wher in flower. A pig is not especially desirable 
as a household pet, yet we have never heard its 
general utility questioned or that account. We have 
not recommended the Ailanthus to be made into 
bouquets, and its leaves need not be handled. Nor 
have we advised that it be planted as a Jawn tree, 
but as a crop, in plantations that are likely to be 
at a distance from the house, and there is no reason 
why sensitive persons should go near it during the 
few days that it isin flower. Aside from these most 
trivial objections, everything else about the tree is 
in its favor. Having advocated the claims of the 
Ailanthus so long with so little support, it was with 
no small pleasure that we read a paper upon the uses 
of the tree, presented to the Mass. State Board of 
Agriculture, by one of its members, Prof. Chas. 8. 
Sargent, Director of the Botanic Garden and the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. In the 
capacity of Director of the Arboretum, as well as 
through his membership of the State Board, and of 
that venerable body, ‘‘The Massachusetts Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture,” he has warmly 
advocated the importance of tree culture, and has, 
by suggesting premiums, by offering facilities to 
experimenters, and supplying the necessary instruc- 
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tions, given a greater impetus to tree culture in 
Mass., and through that to New England, than all 
other agencies combined. Many of the inquiries 
about tree-planting might be answered by referring 
the writer to Prof. Sargent’s article, were the re- 
port containing it generally accessible. As it is, 
we propose to give the essential points of his paper, 
in this and a subsequent article, with such additions 
of our own as may be tothe point. We regard the 
objections that have been made to the tree as alto- 
gether too trivial for serious consideration, and 
having stated them, feel sure that no one will allow 
them to stand in the way of planting the tree, if 
that is shown to be desirable. Leaving the rais- 
ing of the trees, and making a plantation, to 
another time, we give a summary of what Prof. 
Sargent says of the vaJue of the timber. Firstly 


The Ailanthus as Fuel. 

The specific gravity of wood is a fair indication of 
its value for fuel (and to some extent for other uses 
also). Several samples of Ailanthus wood from 
trees grown in New England being tested, the 
average specific gravity was found to be .614. This 


is lower than that of Hickory, San Domingo Ma- | 


hogany, and White Oak, and much above Black 
Walnut, Honduras Mahogany, Canoe-Birch, and 
Wild Cherry, these being the woods commonly em- 
ployed for cabinet-making, or as fuel. It is only 
seven per cent lighter than White Oak, while Ca- 
noe-Birch is fourteen per cent lighter than Ailan- 
thus. Our own experience agrees with that of 





A FINE HOUSE PLANT—THE INDIA-RUBBER TREE. 


Prof. Sargent, who finds it a pleasant and lasting 
fuel, burning without snapping, leaving a good bed 
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of coals and very little ash. When we consider the | 
rapid growth of this tree, the specific gravity of the | 
wood, and consequent value as fucl is something | 


remarkable. This joined to the fact that such valua- 
ble fuel may be produced on the very poorest of 
soils, give the Ailanthus a high rank among useful 
trees. One of the important uses suggested for the 
Ailanthus, where no other tree can grow, is that of 
Fixing Drifting Sands. 

Not only upon the sea-coast upon both sides of 
the Continent, but along the inland lakes and other 
localities, blowing sands are a great annoyance. 


Near Odessa, on the Black Sea, where experiments | 
were made upon a large scale, the Ailanthus was | 


found to be by far the most serviceable tree for re- 
taining these sands, and large tracts were planted 
with complete success. It will interest many living 
in such localities to know that the Aflanthus will 
not only live, but really flourish in such sands, 
and that it will endure the sea air, and soon pre- 
pare the way for the planting of various other trees. 


| favorite with us. 





| another genus. 
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The India-rubber Tree.—(Ficus elastica.) 


—>—. 





A letter from a friend asking how to prune his 
India-rubber tree, and our reply, to not prune it at 
all, remind us to say a word in favor of the beauty 
and utility of this plant in window gardening. We 
are aware that it has one fault—in the eyes of many 
a great fault—it doesnot bloom. Just here we may 
say that our people will never enjoy window-gar- 
dening until they get over the notion that every 
plant must flower. Most of those who attempt 
window gardening start with the idea that they 
must have flowers, and fill their windows with ge- 
raniums, roses, carnations, and other things which 
should bloom, but rarely do so until towards spring, 
We were specially pleased with the Rev. Dr. John- 
son’s book on window gardening, because he called 
it ‘‘ Winter Greeneries at Home.”” That expresses 
what those who would cultivate window plants 
must aim for—winter greeneries. To one of taste 
there is more satisfaction in one healthy plant 
that presents a fine outline of beautifully formed, 
dark green, vigorous foliage, than in a whole 
windowful of subjects struggling into a weakly 
bloom, The number of plants that, under ordinary 
treatment, will flower in windows, is not large, 
while those that give beauty of foliage are many, 
Green of any kind in winter is cheerful, and doubly 
so when it is the robust, shining green of a heal- 
thy India-rubber tree. This has, even when small, a 
dignity, not to say majesty, of port, an expression 
of. vigor shown by few other plants. Each leaf is 
an object of beauty; in vigorous specimens they 
are a foot long—with a dark, polished upper sur- 
face that is most pleasant to look upon. The com- 
ing of a new leaf is an event worth watching. At 
first it is enveloped by a delicate sheath (stipules), 
and this of itself, being of a crimson color, is as 
handsome as some flowers; this sheath at length 
falls away, and the new leaf unfolds, a wonder of 
beauty and freshness. A young and vigorous 
specimen like that in the engraving, is a window 
garden of itself. But the plant is one that bears 
abuse, and will tolerate any treatment provided it 
is not frozen. It will do better at the window, but 
will hold its own if used to decorate an apartment 
or hall, away from abundant light. After: making 
the house cheerful all winter, it may be put outside, 
when warm weather comes on, and stand as a soli- 
tary spec?fmen upon the lawn, or be combined with 
other sub-tropical plants to form a group. For the 
best effect it should be kept to a single stem; if it 
branches above, let these branches grow until long 
enough to make cuttings, when they may be re- 
moved to be rooted to keep up a supply of young 
plants. The botanical name, Ficus elastica, indicates 
that it belongs to the same genus with the Fig. It 
has a similar fruit to the Fig, but belongs to an ey- 
ergreen section, of which some botanists make 
Like its allies it has a milky juice, 
which in this is so copious that it is collected, and, 
when dried, it forms the India-rubber of the East 
Indies. The South American product comes from 
a number of different trees. While thisis an India 
rubber tree, it is by no means the India-rubber tree. 


Foreign Horticultural Items, 
—_—<_—- 

Do Leaves ABsorB MorsTuRE ?—Tris has been 
under discussion for the past century and a half, 
and the weight of authority seemed to indicate 
that they did not. But just now the question is 
re-opened by the Rev. Geo. Henslow, in a paper 
read before the Linnzan Society (London), on Nov. 
7th last. Mr. Henslow thinks that his experiments, 
extending over several years, prove that not only 





| do leaves absorb water, but that they also take up 


whatever nutriment may be dissolved in the water. 

AKEBIA QUINATA.—This has long been a prime 
Its neat foliage is almost ever- 
green, and its flowers, while not showy, are curious, 
and of the most exquisite fragrance. We were sur- 
prised to read in a recent ‘‘ Gardener’s Chronicle” 
(London), that when trained to a trellis “ it should 
be afforded the protection of a mat in winter.” 
When we first saw this plant, some 30 years ago, it 
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was employed as a greenhouse climber, and per- 
haps our English friends have not learned how 
hardy it is. We have a plant which, near New 
York City, has stood the winters of the past 12 
years—and in that time there have been the most 
fatal seasons of the past half century—without a 
particle of injury. At South Amboy, in New Jer- 
sey, on one of Mr. Geo. Such’s houses, is the largest 
specimen that we know of; this is in a place exposed 
to ocean gales, yet runs to the top of a large two- 
story house and is most luxuriant. We do not 
know of a finer hardy climber than Akebia quinata. 


Oxsstrnacy.—The French journals, the editors of 
which know nothing of the Colorado Potato 
Beetle, will persist in calling it Leptinotarsa decem- 
lineata, while our entomologists, who have not only 
studied the entomology, but the etymology of the 
pest, know that it is Doryphora and nothing else. 

LIBERALITY OF THE JAPANESE.—The fine col- 
lection of rare and peculiar Japanesé plants shown 
at the Paris Exposition have been given to the Jar- 
din des Plantes, where they will be multiplied and 
distributed among various cultivators free of cost. 





“Everybody’s Flower” The Chinese 
Primrose. 


~~ 

A recent English author calls the Chinese Prim- 
rose ‘‘ Everybody’s Flower,”’ and when we are told 
that one house alone sends annually 10,000 pots of 
this plant to the Londou market, we must admit 
that it is exceedingly popular. Why should it not 
be as popular in this country as there? We know 
of no plant for an ordinary window that, if man. 
aged rightly, will be more sure to give flowers. 
Notwithstanding this, we rarely see it in window 
gardens. Its leaves are handsome, its flowers, 
white and of various shades from light rose to full 
crimson, are varied as to size and margin, are both 
single and double, and bloom in great profusion 
for a long time—nearly all winter. They are easily 
raised from seed, but as those for winter flowers 
should be started in spring, it is too late to talk 
about that. Plants may be had at Jow rates of the 
florists, and we do not know how a lover of flowers 
can get better returns for a small outlay, than to 
procure some Chinese Primroses, single or double. 
The single have broader flowers as a general thing, 
and we would advise the novice to select them. 
One thing is essential to success: procure the 
plants before they have been subjected to green- 
house treatment, and all the better before the 
buds, if formed, have made much progress. If 
the plants have been started into growth in the 
warm and moist atmosphere of the greenhouse, and 
the buds are well developed under these conditions, 
when taken to the atmosphere of an ordinary room, 
the buds will be sure to blast; the flower cluster 
will grow, and the large calyx make a show, but 
the corolla within will be found shriveled and 
useless. By observing this precaution, and select- 
ing plants that, if they show buds at all, have them 
in an undeveloped state, and hidden close down at 
the base of the leaves, they will, with the most 
ordinary care, give an abundance of bloom, and 
make good their claim to be ‘‘ Everybody’s Flower.” 


A Useful Sod-Cutter. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥, 
6 
For making a small lawn, it is far more expedi- 
tious and satisfactory in all respects, to lay down 








HOME-MADE SOD-CUTTER. 


tarf, if it can be procured, and even where the sur- 
face is too large to be turfed, sods are almost 
indispensable for those portions bordering upon 














roads or paths, as well as for the outlines of such 
beds as may be made in it. The usual method of 
cutting turf is to lay down a board of the desired 
width; the operator, while standing upon the board, 
cuts down on each side of it with a sharp spade. 
Then lifting an end of the strip with the spade, 
one person rolls the turf, while another, with the 
spade, cuts away the long roots that penetrate the 
soil below. A roll made of a strip 12 feet long is as 
large as two persons can conveniently handle. Mr. 
Snook, whose notions are usually very practical, 
suggests a sod-cutter made as follows: ‘“‘ The body 
of the cutter, A, is a block of hard-wood, 10 inches 
thick, 12 to 15 inches wide [12 will be better than 
wider, Ep.], and 3 feet long. The cutter, B, is a 
strip of 4-inch iron, 3 inches wide, and bent at the 
ends at right angles to fit the block, as shown in 
the engraving ; one side of this is hammered thin, 
and ground to an edge, not only along the horizon- 
tal part, but for 3 or 4 inches on the turn-up por- 
tions. This is then firmly bolted to the block, the 
distance below it being governed by the thickness 
at which the turf is to be cut. The lower part of 
the block, immediately above the knife, is hollowed 
out to allow the turf to pass easily between the 
block and the cutter. There is, of course, an ar- 
rangement for hitching a horse to it, and a couple 
of handles, like plow-handles, are attached to al- 
low the implement to be guided. The block may 
be weighted, if necessary, to keep it down.” 





Transplanting Trees in Winter. 
—~>-—- 

It is unquestionably better to transplant trees 
when small, from the nursery rows, either in spring 
orautumn. But it is sometimes desirable to move 
large ornamental or fruit trees from the forest or 
pasture, or from their place in the orchard or lawn 
where they have been planted too close. This is 
best done in the winter, and by the frozen-ball 
method. Dig a trench around the tree, making the 
ball of earth two or more yards in diameter, accord- 
ing to the size of the tree. Fora tree six or eight 
inches through at the butt, the trench need not be 
more than two feet deep, and may be dug at any 
time late in autumn, or during a thaw in winter. 
The places to receive the trees are to be prepared 
beforehand, and furnished with rich loam. When 
the ground is frozen a foot or eighteen inches, the 
block of earth can be pried out with levers, put 
upon a stone-boat, and removed to its new home. 
A rock-lifter, or stump-puller, is a much more con- 
venient machine to do the lifting and transplanting. 
If the work is carefully done, there is no risk at all 
in the removal. The roots are not exposed, and 
frequently the tree, the next year after transplant- 
ing, will make the average growth of wood. This 
method is particularly desirable in removing ever- 
greens that have been too closely planted, and be- 
gin to crowd one another. Valuable trees, six or 
eight years old may thus be saved that must other- 
wise be sacrificed. We have frequently moved 
large seedling pears from old pastures by this 
means, put on new tops, and in three or four years 
had them loaded with the finest varieties of pears. 
In preparing borders for the transplanting of large 
fruit trees, they should be made extra large and 
should be well supplied with rich compost, and a 
barrel or more of bones to each tree. CONNECTICUT. 
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Fertilizers for House Plants.—When a 
plant is in a bad condition, it is a mistake to apply 
a stimulating fertilizer. The causcs of ill-health are 
many, but the most general one with those who 
had no experience in the care of plants is, over- 
watering. Plants, to live, must have water, therefore 
the more water the better, seems to be the reason- 
ing, and the consequence is starved, nearly leafless 
sticks in pots of mud. In the majority of cases 
withholding the water is the one thing needed, and 
with invalids, a stimulating fertilizer is the one 
thing, of all others, not needed. When plants are 
in a flourishing condition and making growth, then 
fertilizers may be useful, especially if the soil in 
the pots was originally rather poor. Anyof the 
fertilizers used in the garden would answer for 
plants in the house, were it not necessary to avoid 











unpleasant odors, and to consult neatness and ease 
of application. For hard-wooded, slow growing 
plants very fine bone—flour of bone—sold by seeds- 
men forthe purpose, is perhaps the best ; a few table- 
spoonfuls being forked into the soil of the pot. 
For soft-wooded quick growers, a liquid fertilizer 
may be used. This may be guano, a teaspoonful 
to a gallon of water; soot, two tablespoonfuls to a 
gallon, or the Water of Ammonia (Liquid Hartshorn) 
of the drug stores, an ounce to the gallon, Water 
the plants with either of these instead of clear 
water once or twice a week, as the condition of the 
plant requires. No invariable rule can be given, 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
—>— 
Catching Cold.—Dry Bathing. 

Thin-skinned persons catch cold most easily, 
Active exercise sets them into a perspiration, and 
the sudden checking of the perspiration when exer- 
cise ceases, causes a cold. Such persons may seldom 
have severe colds if they learn how tomanage them, 
and perhaps they have less actual sickness—such as 
interferes with work or pleasure—than persons who 
do not take cold easily. Flesh brushing during the 
cooler months lessens the liability to catch cold. 
A flesh brush is much like an ordinary hair brush, 
only with a longer handle. Ihave seen a very good: 
one made of a hair brush with a longer handle at- 
tached to it. Habit makes the use of a flesh brush 
on undressing for bed or on rising in the morning, 
a luxury and almost a necessity for comfort, A 
brief vigorous rubbing of the skin promotes its 
healthy activity and its ability to resist cold. 

Cold bathing has been recommended as a pre- 
ventative of cold, but it has dangers connected with 
it which dry friction has not. For persons in ordi- 
nary health I cannot believe in bathing, except for 
cleanliness, and water of comfortable temperature 
answers this purpose best. The cold baths which 
shock the system and then cause # vigorous reac- 
tion (in those strong enough to bear them at all), 
seems to be objectionable for the same reasons that 
other stimulants are, used in any cases except in 
emergencies. They seem to increase the strength, 
but call it out unnaturally only to waste it. But a 
bath is an excellent thing as a curative agent when 
one has taken cold, if used judiciously. 

For instance, a boy in this family hung out the 
clothes for his mother one chilly washing day not 
long ago, and when he came in it appeared that he 
had been handliag the cold, wet clothes bare handed 
and bare-headed, and he was thoroughly chilled all 
over. This happeved just after alate hearty dinner, 
and as the chill seemed to increase I was confirmed 
in my suspicions that he had taken a hard cold, I 
had him put on his overcoat and sit with his feet 
to the fire in a warm room until he was thoroughly 
warmed, and before he went to bed he had a com- 
fortable bath by the fire and a good rubbing; and 
if there was any ‘‘ cold” next day, it was so slight 
that we did not notice it. I have tried the same 
method of cure for myself when warned by obsti- 
nate chilliness that I had taken cold, with excellent 
success, and I think it much more reasonable than 
to derange the stomach with any of the popular 
doses used for colds. Half our colds would be 
avoided altogether if we would not allow ourselves 
to get gradually chilled by going with ineufficient 
clothing, or sitting in chilly rooms, allowing an un- 
comfortable condition of chilliness, because the 
cold does not actually pinch and sting us. A brief 
sharp exposure is less dangerous if quickly followed 
by the proper temperature. This should not be a 
hot-house atmosphere or a. summer climate in our 
homes. In that case the change is too great from 
the out to the in-door atmosphere. 

Sleeping in Warm Rooms. 

Every-winter I see paragraphs in the newspapers 
recommending this practice, but my own experience 
and that of my friends, leads to a preference’ for 
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cool and fresh night air. Ican agree with all that is 
said about going to bed and dressing in warm rooms 
—this plan certainly is best when one can accomplish 
it reasonably, and it is worth trying hard for. But 
when you are once in bed, well covered with bed- 
clothing, you have a fine opportunity to ventilate 
your blood with pure air, and to invigorate the 
system by cool air that does not chill. Every one 
should have a habit of sleeping with the mouth 
shut, and if the hair is thin and the head is cold in 
the night, a night-cap of cotton or flannel should 
be worn. Then the cold air does you no more harm 
than when out walking or riding, and in all ordinary 
winter weather, even in Minnesota, I am convinced 
that there is a decided advantage in sleeping with an 
open window. If you can afford an open fire too, 
all the better for the ventilation. A fire is some- 
times necessary, also, to keep the frost from doing 
damage by freezing water and other liquids. 
Window-Gardening Overdone. 

A few clean, thrifty house-plants are such acheer- 
ing addition to a family room, and are capable of 
affording so many lessons for ull, that one ought 
not tosay a word to discourage their introduction, 
but I am sometimes more annoyed than pleased by 
my friends’ house-plants. Theuses of windows are 
chiefly to give us light in our rooms and to afford 
an opportunity for looking out. When the cheeri- 
est window in the room is so crowded with plants 
as to darken the room and to shut out from view 
the pleasant outside prospect, I think the plants 
have become a nuisance. The little children, and 
the children of a larger growth too, need light and 
sunshine even more than house-plants do, for 
plants can be put away in the cellar during the 
winter and children cannot. I look forward to a 
time when I can have a blooming rose, and a leafy 
rose-geranium, and a calla and ivy vines to brighten 
and embellish my rooms, and every fall I speculate 
upon the subject and decide that I cannot afford to 
give up to plants my own and my childrens’ window 
privileges. Sitting by our big south window in the 
family sitting room, we can see far up and down 
the Mississippi River, see the sun rise in the south- 
east, and set a little while after (so it seems in these 
short December days, in this far northern State) 
behind the city lying to the southwest of us. 
Tastes differ. Some who call, go straight to the 
window and say, ‘‘ What a broad and magnificent 
prospect!” Others say, ‘What a fine place for 
house-plants!”’ It is from this same window, wide 
open at night, that four members of the family, 
sleeping in a large room adjoining, get their pure 
night air, and when the window is closed as the 
morning fire is built, there is a plentiful supply of 
clean air in the room with which to start the day. 
My acquaintances who crowd their windows with 
plants, no doubt wonder at our fondness for little 
flowers that grow on our hills and road sides— 
flowers just as sweet and pretty as many exotics in 
their pots and vases, only “‘common,”’ and therefore 
“‘ weeds,’? whose names few people care to know. 

People who can have almost everything they 
want, can, of course, have room windows enough 
for plants, without interfering with outer prospects 
and pure air and sunshine, as needed by the family. 


Mittens for Hanging Out Clothes. 

Don’t go out bare-headed to put your wet clothes 
on the line in winter weather. It is a foolish and 
unnecessary tax upon the system, and injurious to 
the hands. Gloves and mittens worn on ordinary 
occasions are apt to be more or less soiled—and are 
not suitable for handling clean clothes. Have a 
pair for this very purpose. You can cut them from 
clean flannel (white seems the most suitable), ard 
line them with another thickness of flannel—or 
make them double—if the flannel is thin. These 
should be kept in a clean place, ready for this par- 
ticular business, and nothing else. A good and 
handy place to keep them is in the clothes-pin bag. 


Match Ends Dangerous.—The parlor match- 
es in such general use afford the readiest possible 
method of striking a light, but the very ease with 
which they are set off makes them dangerous. Seri- 
ous accidents have occured from treading upon 
them ; they inflame at once, and in several cases 























women have been severely burned by setting their 
clothing on fire in this manner. One can not be 
too careful with them. In striking a match, the 
wood being poor, it sometimes breaks off, and the 
phosphorus end falls to the floor. When this oc- 
curs, always search for and find the piece. If left, 
some one may set it off by treading upon it, and 
there is danger that a painful disaster may result. 





Icing and Ornamenting Cakes, 


—i—— 


A house-keeper writes to remind us that we 
once promised to tell “how wedding and other 
cakes are so beautifully frosted and ornamented.” 
We are glad that our friend takes the trouble to 
write us, and would say just here, to new readers 
as well as old, that we arealways glad to have them 
inform us how we can best help them, The lady 
has, no doubt, in mind those elaborately orna- 
mented cakes that are sent out by city confection- 
ersand bakers. The same kind of cake may be 
had with merely a plain icing, or 
# frosting—both names being used—or 
| the surface may have on the margin a 
wreath or scroll-work with a neat 
figure in the centre, and there is every 
degree from this simple ornamenta- 
tion up to the most elaborate, when 
the surface of the cake becomes a 
work of art, and if for special oc- 
easions, has monograms, figures, 
emblems, and whatcver taste may 
suggest, all wrought in sugar. In 
first-class establishments decorators 
are employed who do nothing else,and 





Fig. 1. 


these acquire a skill that others can not hope to | 


equal. To excel in such work, as in any other 
decorative art, requires taste and skill in handling 
the materials ; those who have the happy knack of 
‘‘ doing things ’’ will succeed with home-made cake 
decorating ; those who lack this should content 
themselves with plain icing. All that we can do in 
the matter is to describe the process as we have 
seen it done by artists in this particular line. 

TnE Ic1Inc—Whatever the decoration, the cake has 
first a coating of plain icing as a foundation. This 


| preparation is merely the white of eggs and 


powdered sugar beaten together; as 
eggs differ in:size, and as the tem- 
perature has an effect upon the icing, 
no rigid rule can be given. It should 
be of a consistence that can only be 
learned by practice ; it should not be 
thin enough to run, nor should it be 
so thick that,on standing, the surface 
will not settle and become smooth. 
The usual rule is: One pound of 
powdered sugar to the whites of 
four eggs; if lemon juice orextract 
of lemon or vanilla is added for 
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Fig.. 2 
flavoring, more sugar will be required to make 


up for this added liquid. The whites 

being placed in a shallow bowl, a 

little sugar is added, and the two 

are beaten with a whisk or wire egg- 

beater; the beating is kept up reg- 

ularly, adding the sugar by degrees. 

If the eggs are large three will be 

enough for a pound of sugar. The SD 

beating and addition of sugar must ——* 

go on until the icing is of the Fig. 3. 

right consistence—and only experience and judg- 

ment can decide just what the proper stiffness is. 
To apply the Icing.—The inexperienced should 

wait until the cake is cold, but those who are skilled 

apply the icing while it is still quite warm. The 

side of the cake is iced first; a piece of card-board, 

not too coarse and stiff, but about like Bristol-board 

will be required, as this may be curved to suit the 

surface of the cake; it should be about 4 inchés 

long, and of convenient width to handle ; the icing is 


to be applied to the sides with a knife, and smoothed - 


and spread evenly by the use of the card-board, 
carrying the icing well uptotheedge. Forthe top, 
place what may be required in the centre and spread 
it down towards the edges, by means of the card- 
board ; if the icing is very stiff it may need to be 

















smoothed by the use of a broad-knife dipped in 
water. Those who are sufficiently skilled to apply 
the icing to a warm cake, find it hard by the time 
the cake has cooled, but that on a cold cake must 
be dried by setting it in a warm place, or in the sun, 
Ornamentation.—The materials used for orna- 
menting the surface are of two kinds: 1, The 
icing itself; and, 2d, sugar paste, to be presently 
described, from which ornaments not possible with 
icing, may be made to be attached to the surface, 
The Use of Icing depends upon the skilful direc. 
tion of a small stream of the material; syringes are 
sold at the furnishing stores for this purpose, but 
the regular decorators use a very simple affair, A 
coil is made of stout, well-glazed writing paper, 
(fig. 1), like a confectioner’s or grocer’s horn, or 





Fig. 4.—A WAVED LINE, 


cornucopie ; this should be made very narrow at 
the point, and the paper go around two or three 
times. A quantity of the icing is placed in this, and 
the top edges are folded over as in fig 2; of course 
a pressure upon this will force the icing out at the 
point below, and great care must be taken to regu- 
late the size of the hole there; the point is made 
purposely long, and by cutting off a bit of the 
paper at the end, the opening may be gradually en- 
larged. One of the commonest ornaments is the 
“drop.” Squeeze out enough icing to form a 
drop, say the size of a pea, touch this to the iced 





Fig. 5.—UP AND DOWN SCOLLOPS. 
surface of.the cake, and lift the horn, and it will 


| leave a neat drop, shaped as in fig. 3. By squeez- 


ing gently the top of the horn, a continuous stream 
will be forced out ; this may, by moving the horn 
along, be laid straight, or by giving it a regular 
side to side motion it will form a waved line as in 
fig.4. By giving the stream an up and down motion, 
a line like that in fig. 5, will be the result. 

By combining these simple elements, the drop, the 
straight line, the waved line, and what we may call 
the furrowed line, fig. 5, a great variety of orna- 
ments may be made, in the hands of an in- 
genious person all that may be desired in a home 
product. The line may be run to form a great 
variety of figures, such as hearts, leaves, initials 
and monograms, ete. Fig. 6 shows a very simple, 
but quite effective border; the waved line is 
run all around the edge of the cake, and a drop 
placed in each curve. By having two horns, one 
giving a larger and the other a very fine stream, 
very pretty effects may be produced. Suppose a 
heart ora star has been made with the larger stream, 
then take the other, which should have a very fine 
point, and give a thread-like stream, and run lines 
across within the figure, very near together, in one 
direction, then cross-wise at right angles ; this will 
give the effect of lace-work. Sometimes the whole 
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Fig. 6.—A SIMPLE BORDER. 
surface of the cake is covered with lace-work in this 

manner, and the larger figures laid over it. 
Precautions to be Noted.—Have the icing so stiff 
that when it runs out of the horn it will retain its 
shape. In using the horn always press from the 
upper part downwards, as the icing is used up 
the top of the horn may be rolled down towards 
the point. Recollect that it is much easier to en- 
large the hole at the point, than to contract it. Try 
first any new design upon a piece of clean paper. 
ORNAMENTS WITH SuGAR PastE.—The paste is @ - 
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sugar dough, made with powdered sugar and mu- 
cilage of Gum Tragacanth. To make the mucilage ; 
take an ounce of the whitest Gum Tragacanth, 
and pour over it a pint of boiling water. Let this 
stand in a warm place, occasionally stirring, for a 
day. Tragacanth does not dissolve, it only swells 
to a paste; if not thin enough, add more boiling 
water and stir. The lumps must be strained out 
by squeezing through a coarse fabric. Use this 
strained mucilage and powdered sugar, mix and 
beat together—a mortar would be convenient, but 
it may be done on a moulding board, with a plenty 
of powdered sugar to keep it from sticking—as 
much sugar as a given quantity of the mucilage 
will take up and form « stiff dough that can be 
rolled out thin. From this dough or paste, by 
means of cutters, formed of strips of tin bent to the 
desired shape, leaves, parts of flowers, or other or- 
namental forms may be cut; this may be formed 
and moulded into any desired shape, and is the raw 
material from which the most elaborate ornaments 
are fashioned. These ornaments may be attached 
to the surface of the cake with little of the mucil- 
age, or where there is a flat surface, by merely wet- 
ting them; parts of the paste ornaments may be 
joined to one another in a similar manner. 

Odserve..—Do not roll out any more of the 
sugar-paste than can be used at once, foras soon as 
dry it is as brittle as glass, and very hard. Keep 
the mass covered with a damp cloth. Have a defi- 
nite idea of what is to be made, so that the paste 
ornaments can be put into shape quickly, before it 
dries. The surface of leaves, etc., may be figured 
at will by drawing veins, etc., upon it with some 
hard, blunt point. Those who understand making 
wax or other artificial flowers, can fashion this 
paste into a great variety of forms. We have not 
provided for any colored or gilded ornaments some- 
times used on cakes, as pure white throughout 
is much more pleasing to persons of taste. 





What are Our Children Reading? 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—~— 


Are we fully awake to the dangers that threaten 
us, as a result of the vile literature freely circulated 
among children and young people? A great many 
have no idea of these perils. Of course they object 
to obscene publications, but these are seldom dis- 
covered by parents in the possession of their chil- 
dren. If read at all (as alas! they often are), they 
are read in secret. But many a child sits quietly 
down in the presence of its parents, and reads that 
which weakens its mental powers and poisons its 
morals, while the parents rejoice that their little 
one is so fond of reading, and fondly imagine that 
by reading it is of course improving its mind. They 
have no idea of the great flood of trash, and worse 
than trash, circulating under the name of juvenile 
reading. It is a common thing now for criminals, 
when questioned about the causes that led to their 
evil lives, to confess that the first instigations to 
crime came from the Dime Novels they read. Dime 
Novels are now pretty generally rejected by well- 
informed people, but only a small proportion of 
the evil literature comes in that form. There are 
several widely circulated, cheap, illustrated papers 
and magazines for boys and girls, which are in their 
general tone and scope worthy only of condemna- 
tion, even though they give some interesting and 
useful information, and some nice little moral lec- 
tures sandwiched in with their exciting tales of 
love and bloodshed, and extravagant adventure. 
Few children, when once fairly imbued with the 
love of these exciting tales, read any of the more 
Prosy articles. Stories, and exciting stories slone, 
will satisfy their morbid appetites. Children who 
have been carefully trained, as their parents im- 
agined, and guarded from all evil companions, have 
turned out scamps, as a direct result of the bad 
tone of their habitual reading. 

Only lately a book came into our family, recom- 
mended to a youthful member by a mother of little 
boys as “first rate,” and “very funny.’”? I was im- 
Mediately besought to read it aloud, so that all 
might enjoy it. I looked over the group of heads 











as one turned the pages to show the funny pictures, 
telling something about several pictures, as the 
story had just been told him by those who lent the 
book. I was amazed. It seemed to me a miserable 


book. Not one wholesome picture of childhood- 


did I see—the illustrations were mostly cf tricky 
little boys or flirting little girls, or silly stuck-up 
or severe teachers, and foolish easily-duped over- 
fond or over-severe parents. ‘‘ Do you really think 
this is the best book I can read to you now?’ I 
asked.—‘‘I don’t think it is so good as the books 
you have read to us,” they said, ‘‘ but the L. chil- 
dren think it the funniest and best book that ever 
was, and they say we ought to read it.” 

Ihave studied that book with deliberate inten- 
tion. I know now one reason why Mrs. L. has to 
lock her boys out of the house when she goes away, 
for fear the apples will all be eaten up, and why the 
boys are punished for stealing sugar contrary to 
orders, and why they have lately been growing unfit 
companions for little girls. Tom Sawyer, the hero 
of this book, was not wholly bad, but he was a 
young scamp, indulging in deceit and lies and other 
vicious habits, but always coming out “ahead ”’ of 
everybody else by his superior “‘ smartness.’? When 
first introduced to the reader, at the age of 10, he 
seems to be in the habit of stealing out of his room 
window and remaining out with other lawless boys 
until midnight, or after, once looking on at a mur- 
der, sometimes. tracking thieves or villains, and 
sometimes searching for hidden money. We are 
told that “there comes a time in every rightly con- 
structed boy’s life when he has a raging desire to 
go somewhere and dig for hidden treasure.” So of 
course Tom went digging—and though he always 
shirked everything like regular work or steady in- 
dustry, either of body or mind, he “came out” at 
the end of the book far richer in purse than any of 
his steady, studious, industrious companions, all 
because of his ‘‘ luck ’’ in some of his midnight ad- 
ventures, which led to his finding a bag of money— 
he and a companion in folly. A very unchildlike 
and foolish love-story—Tom’s love adventures with 
a silly little girl—runs through the book. I found 
no good lesson of any kind in the book, and to me 
it was too painful, in its delineations of precocious- 
ly “smart” and deceitful childishness to be at all 
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Fig. 2.—SPOOL-CASE, PIN-CUSHION, ETC., COMBINED. 


funny. We must have entertaining reading for the 
children. We need something besides that which 
merely affords useful knowledge. We want good 
moral lessons conveyed by interesting stories. We 
want books which will serve our children in the 
way of well bred companions, exerting an uncon- 
scious influence for good upon their manners and 
judgments, helping to form good faithful charac- 
ters. A book like the one I have briefly reviewed 
above, tends to throw contempt upon obedience, 
industry, temperance, and education, and its influ- 
ence is to cultivate lawlessness and vagabondage, 
which lead to crime.—[And a busy press is send- 
ing out hundreds of thousands of these Boys and 
Girls story papers every week, not apparently im- 
moral at first sight, but of a most demoralizing 
tendency. We have seen parents of fair intel- 
ligence buy and carry home these papers, and sub- 
scribe for them, because they happened to see a 
copy having a pleasing and instructive engraving 
as a sugar-coating to a vile compound.—Ep.] 











Convenient Spool Cases. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES 00., N, ¥. 
<> 

[Needle-work is much facilitated by having the 
various and numerous articles required, always at 
band in such a manner that any particular thing 
may be found without-overhauling the work- 
basket, in which the one thing needed has a happy 
faculty of getting always at the bottom. Some 
months ago we gave a plan of a case for holding 
the various spools of thread and silk, devised by 
Mr. Snook, and the same ingeniovs gentleman 











Fig. 1.—A NEAT SPOOL-CASE. 


sends us designs for two others, either of which 
will allow the spools to be kept where the right one 
may be at oncefound.—Ep,] The engravings show 
the arrangement of the cases so plainly that little 
description is required. Figure 1 is a box about 7 
inches long, 5 inches wide, and 24 inches high ; the 
partition in the middle projects far enough above 
the upper edge to be wrought into a handle, and q 
cover is hinged upon each side of this. In the 
bottom of the box are fixed iron or wooden pins, 
upon which to place the spools. A small smooth 
hole is provided opposite each spool for the end of 
the thread to pass through, and it would be well if 
the number of the thread were placed over the 
hole. In fig. 2 there is a different style; in which 
the spools are placed horizontally, instead of up- 
right, and it has an additional advantage in afford- 
ing a place for needle cases, scissors, and a pin- 
cushion, This is about 7 inches high, 6 inches wide, 
and 4 inches deep at the bottom, tapering to3 inches 
at the top. The pins for the spools when put in 
should be set slightly slanting downwards from 
front to rear, which will prevent the spools from 
running off when the cover of the case is opened. 
The ends of the threads pass out at thesides. Such 
cases may be made of a great variety of materials 
and admit of different styles of finish. They may 
be of common pine and covered with fancy paper 
or other material and ornamented in various styles. 
They may be made of fancy woods and varnished 
or polished, or if one has a talent for painting, 


they may be of any white wood, and ornamented — 


with some pleasing @esign. Of course the inside 
will be lined as may be fancied. Those who would 
contribute articles to fairs are often at loss what to 
make that will be both attractive and useful. Cases 
like these are useful and easily made and may beas 
plain or as elegant as one chooses. Brothers and 
sisters can co-operate in work of this kind, the boy 
doing the wood-work and the girl the finishing. 





Household Notes and Queries. 
—_—~<— 

Down Brp-Quiits.—A correspondent, who omits 
to give State, yet thoughtfully sends a stamped en- 
velope for a reply by mail, wishes to know how to 
make bed-quilts, “‘ using down from geese instead 
of wool or cotton.”” Can any one inform her? 

StewEep Carrots.—It is rare that Americans 
make use of carrots otherwise than to flavor scups 
or stews, but they are very generally used by Euro- 
peans, Cut the carrots, after scraping them, into 
small pieces or “ dice,”-and cook in water enough 
to cover them until thoroughly done ; pour off the 
water and add milk sufficient to cover, with flour 
enough to thicken, salt and butter, allow this to 
boil up, and serve hot. This is a favorite winter 
dish with the writer, who finds a slight dusting of 
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Cayenne an acceptable addition, but unless this is 
generally liked let each one add it ‘to taste.” 


Sautreter.—“‘ W.C.G.’’ It is very doubtful if 
Saltpeter has any preservative effect upon meats ; 
we never use it for curing hams, salt and sugar be- 
ing sufficient. Saltpeter is used to heighten the 
color, or rather to prevent the red color of the 
meat from changing to a dark brownish one. 


“Hygienic” BUCKWHEAT CAKES.—A correspond- 
ent asks us if we can give a method of cooking buck- 
wheat cakes that is “strictly hygienic.”—We must 
know in the first place in what sense “‘ hygienic ’’ is 
used. Among all the sects or stripes, or ‘‘ schools,”’ 
as they term it, of medicine, there is one that calls 
itself ‘‘ Hygienic,” and if our correspondent has 
this in view we must say that we do not know their 
method of administering buckwheat cakes. Hygi- 
ene, as we understand it, relates to the laws of 
health. Buckwheat cakes are a vehicle for eating 
good butter, rich gravy, or maple or other syrup ; 
they are nothing without some addition of this 
kind, and nothing if not hot. Whether such a com- 
bination can be regardad as “hygienic,” is a ques- 
tion that each one niet decide for himself. 

BAKED APPLE DuMPLINGS.—By Mrs. K. Xenia, O. 
Pare and slice good tart apples. Make a pie-crust, 
using half the usual amount of lard, adding the re- 
quisite quantity of baking powder. For each 
dumpling, take a piece of the dough the size of an 
egg, roll it into a ball with the hands, and press into 
it five or six slices of apple, closing the dough over 
them carefully. Place in a deep pan, and buke. 
Serve hot, with cream or other suitable sauce. 


PLATE GLAss AND ComMOoNn GLAss.—Mrs. ‘‘8. D.,” 
Minn. It is very proper for a lady to know about 
such things, and if she does not know, it is proper 
for her to ask, so no apology is needed in this or 
any similar case. The most common window-glass 
is made by first blowing a cylinder—like a large jar 
with straight sides; this, while yet hot, is cut open 
lengthwise, and flattened out, to form a sheet. 
Plate glass is not blown at all, but the molten glass 
is poured out upon a flat iron table, and the mass 
rolled by a heavy iron roller, until thin enough, 
much as you would roll out pie-crust. When cool, 
the surfaces are rough and dull, and they are after- 
wards made very smooth and polished by rubbing 
with emery and other polishing materials. 

Rye Breap.—The name of the lady who sent 
this is mislaid.—Make a sponge the evening be- 
fore, using wheat-flour and dry hop yeast. Early 
the next morning mix the bread with rye flour, the 
game as ordinary bread, kneading thoroughly, and 
set in a warm place to rise. Take care that it does 
not rise too much, as it sours much quicker than 
wheaten dough; when raised sufficiently, knead 
again, put into pans, and when the loaves begin to 
crack on the top, bake in a moderate oven. I 
make bread of equal parts of rye and wheat-flour, 
which is preferred by some tc bread of wheat alone. 

Fruit Stars yary in the ease with which they 
may be removed. Some yield to pouring boiling 
water over the spot, others require some bleaching 
agent. Wetting the stain, and holding it in the 
fumes of a brimstone match will sometimes answer. 
The most convenient material is Javelle Water, 
generally kept by druggists. To make it, dissolve 
one pound of saleratus in a pint of water ; mix four 
ounces of fresh chloride of lime, with one pint of 
water, stirring to remove the lumps—it will not 
all dissolve. Pour the two liquids together, stir 
or shake thoroughly, set aside, and when the de- 
posit has settled, pour off the perfectly clear liquid 
and bottle for use. Glass or earthern vessels should 
be used in preparing it. Wet the stains with this 
and rinse well, just before washing the articles. 
It can of course only be used on white articles, 
as it would bleach colored ones. 


BUTTER CRACKERS, By “J. B. F.,’? Chicopee, 
Wis. 1 quart flour; 3 table-spoons butter rubbed 
into the flour; 1 salt-spoonful salt; 2 cups sweet 
milk ; 4 tea-spoon soda dissolved in hot water. 
Work into a ball, lay on a floured board and beat 
with a rolling-pin half an hour. Roll out ? of an 
inch thick, prick deeply with a fork and bake hard. 
Hang up in a bag near a stove for two days to dry. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


“L.W. L.,” of Fort Smith, Ark., asks me to tell 
how to make pictures of flowers with stencils. Ido not 
think it worth while for any one to bother with this, for 
the pictures are very poor, and it is somehing that I 
do not care to encourage. This used to be called 

POONAH PAINTING, 

Patterns are cut in stiff paper or card-board, and the 
color rubbed with a brush through these patterns—just as 
you can see boys in our shipping department, and other 
business places, marking boxes, with stencil plates. It 
is a very poor way of making pictures ; the rndest sketch 
is greatly to be preferred to this machine painting. 

TRICKS WITH MIRRORS 
are of various kinds. One is made use of by those ‘‘for- 
tune-tellers,’’ and other swindlers, that pretend (if suffi- 
cient moncy is paid) to show silly girls their future hus- 
bands. The manner of doing this is shown by the dia- 
gram,below. Here a sort of telescope is fitted up, through 
which the victims think they look into the “great future,” 
when they really only look into the next room, where 
the man who plays the part of the “ future husband,” is 
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concealed. It will be seen that his image will fall upon 
the mirror B, nicely concealed in the stand, which covers 
the hole in the wall ; this will be reflected upon another 
mirror, A, placed at the proper angle, and seen by the 
innocent, who pays her money tosee the image of a 
rascal, who would be most appropriately seen through the 
barsof a prison. A darkened room on one side of the 
partition, and a brightly lighted one on the other, with 
much ceremony, nonsensical talk, and mummery on 
the partof the fortune-teller, help out the deception. 


BOYS THAT DON’T LIKE GREEK. 


One of our boys says, his father wants him to study 
Greek and Latin, for he wants him to go through college 
bye and bye, because it will make him a detéer farmer. He 
“likes his Latin lessons very well,” but “wishes we 
would write something against Greek,” for my father 
belicves in everything he sees in the American Agricul- 
turist, which he has read since before I was born.”—We 
would like to oblige our young friend, but we must agree 
with his father. First let us tell him that the harder a 
study comes to one, the more important it is to push into 
it. Study is not so valuable for the mere knowledge 
it gives, as for the training, the discipline of mind it sup- 
plies. If any study comes harder than another, it shows 
a weakness of the mind in that direction, and study will 
strengthen it, where it most needsit. Mathematics and 
languages are capital studies, to give the mind develop- 
ment, power, persistence. Then, the Greck and Latin are 
the foundation languages of our own, and they greatly 
help to understand our own better. Moreover, as they 
are “‘ dead,” unchangeable languages, and are understeod 
by most nations, they are largely used to furnish names 
or terms for the sciences. But we cannot take room here 
to discuss this matter. We will only tell our young cor- 
respondent that if he lives he will in after-life be very 
thankful to his father for every day and every hour he 
urges oreven compels him to devote to the hardest study, 
whether it be Greek or anything else. 








How he Spelled his Name.—A friend of ours 
who keeps a wholesale store, had a customer who came 
from the country every three months, paid his bill and 
ordered a new lot of goods, One day this customer came 
when the book-keeper was out, and according to custom, 
asked for his last quarter’s bill. The merchant could not 
recollect the name of his customer, but as he had kept up 
his habit so regularly for many years, and was such a 
good and prompt buyer, our friend felt ashamed to let the 
other know that his name was forgotten. He fumbled 
over the ledger in the hope his eye might catch the name 
when he would recognize it, All in vain—the more he 








tried, the more he could not think of it. At last he hit 
upon, as he thought, a capital plan, so taking up a bil} 
sheet as if to make the account, he said: “ By the 

my friend, I think you spell your name a little different 
from common, and I do not exactly remember just how 
you spell it.—* Spell it,” replied the customer, “* Why I 
always spell it S-m-i-t-h!’? There was one person 
then present who felt cheap, and it was not Mr. Smith, 








Our Puzzle-IBox. 


CLASSICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Initials and finals, read downwards, give the names of 
two Grecians noted for their wisdom and learning; 
whilst the father of one was a felon, the mother of the 
other a midwife. 

1. A musician who sang before Ulysses. 

2. Nursed the infant Bacchus, and after became the 
second wife of Holus, 

3. A religious festival of the Greeks was thus entitled. 

4, Ptolemy says was a river of Africa. 

5. A Goddess, whose fondness for flowers and animals 
had a curious result. 

6. Is the English name of one of the most ancient 
deities ; a daughter of Chaos. 

%. Was a faithless wife of a forgiving husband. 

8. Has been termed “the Egyptian Alexander.” J. A.B, 

HIDDEN RIVERS. 
Are dandelion roots good to eat? 
Do you two ever agree, now, about that dog, 
What a pig! I laid it flat with a stone. 
Oh! I owe you fifty cents for it, do I? 
Neither this nor that will suit the man. 
He takes offence at the least provccation. LovutE, 


NUMEKICAL ENIGMAS, 


ad al od nd 


1. Lam composed of 9 letters : 
My 4, 3, 6, 5, is a ravenous beast. 
My 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, is a reptile. 
My 1, 7, 4, is a carpenter’s tool. 
My 1, 2, 9, 7, 8, is a mean fellow. 
My 5, 7, 6, 6, 3, 4, is a species of deer. 
My 6, 7, 4, holds men in subjection. 


My 1, 9, 6, 5, is what most persons too much esteem, 
My 6, 7, 4, 2, is generally seen around or in front of a 
house. 
My whole is seen in winter. Perry A. MclI. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
2. [am composed of 19 lc tters: 
My 5, 16, 10, 8, was the father of a mighty hunter, 
My 1, 18, 13, 4, was a mount mentioned in Genesis, 
My 6, 3, 17, 9, is a small wild animal, 
My 8, 2, 15, 6, was the ancestor of a tribe. 
My 14, 8, 16, 7, was a grandson of Noah, 
My 19, 6, 16, 12, was a wilderness in which the chil- 
dren of Israal travelled. 
My 11, 3, 17, is a vehicle. 
My whole is a divine command. 
MELANGE. 
Behead a river in the United States and find a title. 
Curtail the river and leave a fruit. 
Syncopate the river and leave a Sound. 
Transpose the title and leave one of Shakspeare’s 
characters. 
Transpose the fruit and leave “ to gather;” again, and 
get **to diminish.” 
Transpose the Sound and find a jump; again, and get 
an enclosure ; again, and give an excuse. 
Behead the excuse and leave a meadow. 
Curtail the title and leave part of the body. 
Syncopate ‘‘ to gather” and get a blow. 
Behead the enclosure and get a beverage, 


Tsoua. 


Curtail the fruit and leave a vegetable, Tsoua. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
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Fill each side of the points of the star with words of 
four letters. Let the last letter of each word make the 
commencement of the next one. Let the words be such 
that you can read the star around either to the left or to 


the right. 
To the Right. 

1. Ananimal. 2. Partofahouse. 3. An African. 4. 
A musical instrument. 5. An avenue. 6. Blows. 7% A 
mark. 8. A snare. 9. A body of water. 10. To sail 
nearer to the wind. 11. Abundance. 12. To guard. 

To the Left. . 

1. Dranght. 2. An animal. 3. To trifle. 4. A small, 
narrow opening. 5. To allot. 6. Play-things. 7% A lon 
beam. 8. Ameasure. 9. Ananimal. 10. Space, 11. 
pen. 12. Bamboo. 


ANAGRAMS, 


6. Cane stairs. 
%. Is poor ditch. 
8. I treat rule. 
9. He tore maps. 
10. The bay lace. 


1. Got ten men in. 

2. At neat office. 

8. Ice! ice! Mrs. Enns, 
4. Don’t nab cars, 

5. Ma screen corn, 
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cROS8-WORD. 
first is in mile but not in rod, 
My next is in grass but not in sod, 
My third is in engine but not in cars, 
My fourth is in fence but not in bars, 
My fifth is in lend but not in loan, 
My whole is a state that is very well oe 
EO. H. 
PICTORIAL ANAGRAM PUZZLE. 
uzzle is a proverb containing seven words 
sat pebeatine’ : consequently the numerals under the 
ictures (from 1 to 7) indicate to which words of the pro- 
verb the letters, composing the picture, belong. 1 be- 
longs to the first word, 5 to the fifth word, and so on— 
& g- if I had a picture of a hat, under which were the 





3.4.4.59-4 — 


numerals 5, 1, and 3, you wonld know that the letier H 
must be placed under the 5th numeral (fifth word of 

roverb). A, under the first numeral, and T under the 
hind. Take your paper, or slate, and write down the 
first seven ficures, in a row—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7. When you 
find the right words illustrated by the pictures, put the 
letters under the numerals given, in a horizontal column. 
Then, having written them all thus, transpose the letters 
under each numeral, 0 as to make the word required for 
the proverb—e. g., If under the numeral 4 should happen 
to be the letters ‘* T—R—E—E—B—T.” yon would trans- 
pose them into the word “ BETTER.” With these in- 
structions, I think you will have no difficulty in finding 
out the proverb embraced in our. present pictorial puzzle, 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Cross-Worp.—Barleycorn. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. —1, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 2 


BrsiicaL DouBLE ACROsTIC. 
Babylon—Nineveh., 


ne Cheon ia 8. Webster's 
= Ba ictionary. 

-. — -7 PuzzLe.—NGVICE (deduet 

aay VI and transpose the remain- 

a ty. «i der into CONE). 

N— azaret —H CHARADE.—Door-step. 





The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


“PLEASE TELL US ABOUT SPONGE, WHAT IS IT?” 


says “ Charlie H. M.,”” Clay Co., Mo. If Charlie hadasked | 


that question some years ago, I should have said that nat- 
uralists considered it to be a kind of vegetable, but of 
late years it has been more carefully studied, and is now 
classed with the animals. A curious kind of an animal 
you will no doubt think it—and it is really very curious, 
and not altogether easy to explain. Of course my young 
friend has in mind the common sponge, such as he uses 
to clean his slate with, and such as are used for bathing 
and other purposes, for there are several different kinds 
of sponges. Ships from the East Indies used to bring 
home most beautiful things called ‘* Venus’ Flower Bas- 
kets,” one of these was figured in the American Agricul- 
turist for February, 1872, p.58, and those of you that 
have the back volumes, should hunt up the engraving. It 
is a horn-shaped body, 6 inches or more long, and be- 
tween 1 and 2 inches across the widest end, all of most 
elegant open-work, like lace, and of a material that looks 
like spun glass. Later, when trade opened with Japan, 
there came from there what looked like glass threads 
twisted into a cord, larger round than a lead-pencil. 
These, the ‘Venus Flower Basket’? and the “ Glass 
Rope” were at first great puzzles; each had at one enda 
place where the glass was mixed with sand and bits of 
tock, as if it had been torn from some foot-hold, and it 
was believed to be from the sea, before their real nature 
was found out. At last it was learned that these were the 
frame-work, the hard part, or skeleton of a soft jelly-like 
animal, in fact, were the hard parts of a peculiar kind of 
sponge. The material of these is silica, which you no 
doubt know is just the same as quartz crystal and flint. 
THERE ARE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SPONGES. 
Some in which the frame-work is of this kind, others in 
which it is lime-stone, like shell, and others still, in 
which the frame-work is of the peculiar elastic somewhat 











horn-like substance that we know in common sponge. 
Our sponge, then, is the frame-work, or hard part of an 
animal that lives in the sea—but of what animal? Here 
is a difficult matter to describe, as you are used to seeing 
animals very regular in form, each having its proper 
parts by which to move, to feed, etc. We find these in 
the higher animals, but when we examine the 
LOWER FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE, 


there is nothing of this kind. Here we find what may be 
cailed compound animals, é. ¢., what seems to be many 
distinct animals, all united in one mass. Take a tree, 
for example, we find each bud, and each twig growing, 
and helping to increase the size 
of the trunk year after year. In 
the lower animals, the parts bear 
something the same relation to 
the whole, that the buds and twigs 
do to the trunk of the tree. It 
would take many drawings, and 
be rather dry reading, if I were to 
try to tell you the naturalist’s 
view of the sponge, so you must 
be content with the general de- 
scription that this article we know 
as sponge, is the frame-work to 
support a jelly-like animal or 
mass of animals ; that this, though 
it appears only like a jelly, has 
life, is able to feed, to grow, and 
to build up the frame-work. 
Sponge, you know, is full of holes 
upon its surface, and has open- 
ings or passages all throngh it. 
Well, this jelly-like substance sur- 
rounds .the sponge and lines all 
these openings, and is able to 
keep up through the mass con- 
stant currents of sea-water. Fig. 

1, shows a piece of sponge with the currents of water. 

By keeping up this circulation, the mass is able to get 

from the water the materials, the food 

UPON WHICH IT LIVES AND GROWS. 


That is about all that I can tell you about it without go- 
ing into matters that you would not understand. You 
will infer from this,that the sponge, as it lives in the sea, 
is a very different affair from that with which you wipe 
your slate. And so it is. When taken from the rock at 
the bottom of the sea, it is a very unpleasant slimy mass ; 
the sponges as gathered, are taken ashore, and in some 
countries, are buried in the sand, but in others, they are 
thrown intu rude pens where they will be washed by th 
tide as it rises and falls. The live, or jelly-like part soon 
dies, then it decays, and is washed out, leaving at length 
the frame-work, or what we know as the sponge, free ; 
which, after it is thoroughly washed and beaten, is dried 
in the sun, and is ready to be packed for market. As the 
jelly-like part decays, it gives off horrible odors and 
makes this part of the sponge business very disagreeable. 


THE FINER SPONGES 


come from the Mediterranean, where they are taken by 
diving in 50 to %5 feet of water, between 4,000 and 5,000 





Fig. 2.—SPICULES FROM SPONGE. 


men being engaged in diving. The coarser kinds come 
from the West Indies and Florida; these grow in shal- 
lower water, and are bronght up by means of long poles 





to which hooks are attached. There are many sponges 
besides the useful ones ; those who live near the coast, 
have seen the reddish bodies attached to oyster shells, 
which oystermen call the “ red-beard ;” this is a kind of 
sponge, and others are found on the coast. Some sponges 
have their frame-work strengthened by what are called 
spicules ; these consist of lime-stone, and present a great 
variety of. shapes, as shown in figure 2. However beau- 





Fig. L—PoRTION OF LIVING SPONGE. 


tiful the forms of the spicules may be under the micros- 
cope, they quite unfit the sponge for the uses to which we 
put it, hence these are not found in ordinary sponge, 








How Lives arc Saved on the Coast. 


On a stormy winter’s night, when the gale is raging 
without, you feel a sense of comfort as yon draw near the 
fire, and perhaps enjoy the warmth and brightness within 
all the more as you hear the storm fiercely beat against 
the windows. Those of you who live near the sea-coast, 
or near the shores of the great lakes, will notice that 
older people are very quiet on such a night; they appear: 
to be thinking of something, and when the storm beats 
with renewed fury, you may hear a quict “God help the 
poor sailors.” They know what euffering and what loss 
of life such storms bring, and in the enjoyment of. the 
comforts of home their thoughts go out to those who may 
never see their homes again. You who live far inland 
have but little idea of the dangers a terrific gale brings 
to incoming vessels; a strong ship can ride out a storm 
at sca, but when one comes up, as the vessel is nearing 
port, and the wind blows toward shore, there is alwaye 
great danger. In view of the loss of life and property 
caused by wrecks on the coast every winter, the Govern- 
ment in 1847 established stations at the most dangerous 
points, where there were men and boats always in readi- 
ness to help vessels in distress, From this beginning 
has grown the Life-Saving Service, which is one of the 
most complete, as it is one of the most useful branches 
of government service. All along the coast are placed 
Stations, and in some parts so near, together that they 
can signal to one another; each has a crew of strong and 
brave men, and everything that can be useful for their 
work, Those who went to the Centennial Exhibition, 
and failed to make a visit to the little white building on 
the margin of the lake, and opposite Machinery Hall, 
missed a most interesting sight. This building was ex- 
actly like one of the Life-Saving Stations, and contained 
everything that is used in the service. There were boats 
of different kinds, surf-cars, cannon, mortars, all kinds 
of ropes, life-preserves, rockets for signals, and ever so 
many other matters for saving persons, besides blankets 
and beds, and other comforts for them after they reached 
the shore. I spent some time very pleasantly at this Sta- 
tion, the intelligent officer in charge seeming to be very 
glad to explain everything to those who showed an in- 
terest in the matter. In many cases the persons on the 
wreck can be saved by means of the life-boat. This isa 
light but very strong boat, built to “live” in any sea, 
provided it can be once got beyond the breakers. - Fig. 
1,on next page, shows a life-boat going to the rescue 
of persons on @ wrecked vessel. This is no child’s play! 
It requires strong arms, and also strong hearts, for notan 
oar must lag. It is no small task to Jaunch the boat and 
get it beyond the rollers as they break in upon the shore. 
The Captain must be brave and decided, and the crew 
must be quick to obey every order, for the great danger 
is when the boat reaches the ship; if there is any mis- 
management then, the boat will be dashed against the 
vessel and the rescuers themselves be lost. There are, 
however, times when the sea is so high that no boat can 
live, and even could one get to sea, it would be impossible 
for the people to get into’ her from the wreck. Then the 
surf-car comes into play ; this is a covered boat with one 
opening, which has a hatch, or cover, that fits down wa- 
ter-tight. Passengers can be brought from the wreck in 





this with safety; but first there must bea line from the 











































































































TURIST. 


Fig.1.—A LIFE-BOAT TO THE RESCUE OF A WRECKED SHIP. 


wreck to the shore, and how do you suppose this is man- 
aged? This is one of the most interesting things about 
the Life-Saving Service ; in speaking of the things to be 
seen in the station house, I mentioned cannon and mor- 
tars. The cannon are for signals, to !et the poor ship- 
wrecked fellows know that they are seen, and also to call 
in help from other stations. The mortars are short wide- 


bored cannon, which do not shoot point-blank, orstraight | 


ahead, but throw a ball up- 
wards, and by properly inclin- 
ing the mortar, the ball will 
drop where it is desired to 
put it. A shot is fired from 
the mortar, which is so inclined 
that the ball will fall beyond 
the wreck. The ball kas at- 
tached to it a small but very 
strong and long line. Bang 
goes the mortar, whizz goes the 
shot, it falls beyond the wreck, 
but the line—that thread of 
hope on which hang the lives 
of so many, falls across the 
wreck. Let us be thankfal 
that gunpowder can save life 
as well as destroy it! Having 
hold of this line the ship- 
wrecked crew are safe; they 
pull-away at it—Oh how they 
must pull !—and it brings them 
a rope—a stronger hold upon 
the shore. By means of the 
rope they can pull the surf- 
car to them. This car has 
at its other end another rope 
controlled by those on shore, As many as it will hold 
enter the car, the hatch is fastened down, the signal is 
given, and lusty fellows on shore pull at it with a will. 
Figure 2 shows the surf-car on its passage. No doubt the 
few minutes that pass between the leaving of the wreck 
and the reaching of the shore seem almost an age to those 
packed in its dark cavity, but when they come out upon 
dry land, and to the warmth and comfort of the station, 
they must be ungrateful indeed if they do not bless the 


government that has provided for their safety, and the 
brave strong men, who all through the stormy half of the 
year, stay at these lonely stations, ready at any time of 
night or day to answer to the cry for help from the ship- 
wrecked crew. And they will not forget in their thanks 
the inventor of the surf-car. This is indeed a grand life- 
saving invention. It makes no show, no noise, it is only 
used away off in lonely places by the sea—nevetheless, it 


Fig. 2.—A SURF-CAR IN THE WAVES. 


is grand. Why, on the very first time it was used, it was 
the means of saving from the British ship ‘* Ayrshire ” 
201 persons! Knowing that you would like to know who 
invented this surf-car, I looked it up, and find to my great 
surprise and delight that Capt. Donglas Ottinger, of the 
U. 8. Revenue Marine Service, invented this blessed life- 
saving contrivance, which has brought to land and life so 
many who must otherwise have perished in the sea. Now 
I want to tell you about this same Capt. Ottinger. Some 


25 years ago I was encamped near what is now New San 
Diego, agmost charming harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
Capt. Ottinger was in command of the U. 8. Revenue 
Cutter “Frolic,” and while I was stationed there the 
“Frolic” came in for repairs; she was thoroughly 
overhauled, painted, and fixed up generally, an opera- 
tion that took two weeks or more; during that time 
Capt. O. was frequently at my tent, and I was 
often on his vessel, we met 
often and talked freely. After 
his vessel was in order, he in- 
vited a party of several, includ- 
ing myself, to go with him on 
a trial trip, and he took us fora 
two or three days’ sail among 
the islands just off the coast. 
The strange thing is this: 
it is only just now, in writing 
this article, and having oc- 
casion to find out who invented 
the surf-car, that I learn it was 
my old friend Capt. Ottinger! 
In all those weeks of free in- 
tercourse, he never mentioned 
the surf-car once, Ido not know 
whether the Captain is living or 
not, but wish to put on record 
this fact, that he was the most 
modest man I ever met. He had 
made an invention, the value of 
which could not be computed 
in dollars. Yet he not only 
did not boast of it, but did not 
even let those of us who saw 
him daily, and who esteemed 
him for his many genial qualities, know of its existence. 
Boys, I have found it so all through life. True merit is 
ever modest. When I began to write about the Life-Sav- 
ing Service, I had no idea that I should come out on the 
pleasant shores of San Diego Bay, and have my charming 
excursion on the * Frolic,” and the pleasant intercourse 
with her officers, bronght to mind. I began with think- 
ing of a furious storm, I end with thoughts of the placid 
Pacific and the good Capt. Ottinger. Tue Doctor. 
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i) ‘Extra 
We are now supplying all our customers. wit 

chaner Teas xt the-very. lowest wholesale price, 50¢. 
per pound. Good Teas, 90c., 35c.-and 40c. per pound; 
and on Tea Orders of $5 and upwards, 


All Express Charges Paid. 


Our business connections with China and Japan, direct 
importations from the pluce.of growth,.long experience in 
the business, and spe cial contracts with therExpress Co.'s 
for reduced rates, place usjefore the public as the 


Leading Tea House in the U..S., 


and the PIONEERS IN REDUCING PRICES 
and KEEPING THEM DOWN. 
Don't give high prices, bat send direct to the 


OLD RELIABLE TEA HOUSE 


(The Great American Tea Company), 
and get-your goods at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 
Don't be deceived by other concerhs who Imitate our style 
and manner of doing business. 
We urge all lovers of good Teas to give us atrial. 
Inducements on Large Orders. 
FULL PARTICULARS FREE. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Importers, Si and 332°VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 4,235. ~NEW YORK. 
The Largest and Cheapest Tea House in the United States, 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 






Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
‘tng, 1$¢.—Circulars tree. 
38 Dey St., N. Y. 


# 
Steam - Engines, 
FOR 1878 AND 1879. 
More effective and more complete, and more»readily 
onnet tothe various mechanical ;and eevioniearal neses 
other in the market. Practi improvements 


cel ated from twenty nEH manutpesares e <p nce, 
with reputation maintained and success establis' 


Send for Circulars, d nk % oe ert testimoni- 
als concerning out, PO SORTA ONARY 
and AGRICULTOR ABLE OTR NES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madisen Ce., N. Y. 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 


Steam Packing, 'Sheathings. Fire f Coatings, 
Cements, &c. R DescRIPTIVE Price List. 


H. Wo JOUNS MFO CO. 87 MAIDER LANE, K.Y. 








J. M. THORBURN: & CO., 


46 John St., New York., 


Will issue in January and mail to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED ‘CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS. 


for the VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
Garden, for the LAWN, the FARM, 
and NURSERY. 


SEEDS! 


Flower. and Vegetable, all of the finest kinds. Dnequaled 
in Quality,. Packets well filled with fresh seeds, Sure to 
grow and g ve satisfaction. New Cat: Nogne just published 
lor 1879, mailed free. Send for it. Addr 

E. WYMAN, JR. * Rockford, Ill. 


NORTH STAR SEED FARMS. 


Full lists of Northern Pane seeds, Minn. Karly Amber 
Sugar Cane. St.Paul and North Star Tomatoes, and other 
specialties of northern growth and origin. Catalogue tree, 


HoLLisTEr, Caste & Co., 
Seed Growers and Dealers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BAUGH & SONS 


No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 
And No. 10% South Street, Baltiniore. 


WARRANTED PURE DISSOLVED 


ANIMAL BONES, 
Acid “Phi 


PURE BONE, MEAL, 
HIGH - GRADE CHEMICALS, 


AND ALL OTHER 
Supplies for Fertilizers, 
furni ed in any quantity, of our own Manufacture or 
Stary we soul aaa acid under a legal and binding 
Matk)— fi 
Frm at alas Sh 











1 eae 
thon hi tes 


cuxous Gar a iy fine and ab- 
ine an 
slut Dp ds Jonsuiners parati oaee. fooding 
h ante and the 
ing ina adda the meal or 8 oe cart Ig ta in ies t the — 
portions they choose to 


Delivered of Ch Wharf in 
Philadelphia. (@ ea, Pre promptly harden by Letter. 


No. 20 South pointe ken Phiiadelphia. 


HEATING ROOMS. 


Mfg. Co., 1123 Chestnut St., Phila- 
aciphiat Yor MS ror Boyes of the ~ 1 


rss init whet Re 


for cooking 





it is also the Dest stove 





THE 


Only Sensible Shoe for Children 
“Are, those with the SILVER or 


THE BLACK "IP: UPON THEM. 


THEY REDUCE SHOR BELLS ONE-HALF. 











Stockbridg 


e Manures 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Professor of Agriculture in the Mass. Agricultural College. 


A special manure is made for each FARM and GARDEN CROP, containing the Plant-Food which each par- 
ticular Plant requires. These manures were used on more than 25,000 acres in.1878, and with Great Satisfaction. 


BOWKER’S PHOSPHATES AND LAWN DRESSING. 


These are the yery best articles of the kind mantfaetured. Prices reasonable, and all goods guaranteed. 
ANIMAL MEAL tor Fowls and Swine will make your HENS LAY and PIGS GROW. 


Made from Fresh Meat, Fresh Bones, and parch 
small quantity with ordinary meal and feed as ueual. It has 
cents ; 30 Ibs., $1.00; 


ea and carbonized grains. Fowls and Fine a if diy. 
been. extensively used for AAS, So ang 
bs., $2.50.—Also for sale a full line of Special Feeds for Poultry, ie mt and Cattie, 


Mix a 
16 Ibs. 50 


BOWKER’ S AMMONIATED FOOD for FLOWERS. 


Free from Odor, Clean as Sugar. 
Grocer of or Apothecary for it. Price 35 cen 


Gives Heal 


hy. Gracie toro pene Ean Ag: igi 


ts, which is enough 


WwW. =. Bow Bt . 


3 Park Place, New York. 
Sole Manufacturers of all the an 
every County and important To ee gg 


ig Opaqunte St., Boston.’ 


pap orere arid Dealers th altural Chemicals. Agents wanted in 
Lists and Circulars, rie fal fall particulars, mailed /ree. 














FOR 1879. 


It will give as its leading articles a series of twelve oem + 
entitled 


Physiological and sanitary 


Marriage and Parentage. 


No subject. lies Be the bee, the happiness, and the 
progress of the race. 

The following are. some of the articles which will soon 
appear: 


1. The Headaches of Children. 

2. Headaches of Adults, ’ 

3. Catarrh, its Cure. 

4, Constipation and its Relief. 

5. Prevention of Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever and Typhoid, 

6. Malaria, How to Exterminate, 

7. Sun Bathing, Air Bathing. 


8. Salt-water Baths at Home, 


Each Namber will be worth the) yearly 
Price and save ten times its cost in it health, 
for it will teach how.to. KEEP WELL and 
retain health to old age, rear Realthfal, hap- 

py children, as well as how to recover health 
eithoat medicines. 


Price $1.00 per Year. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


Every subscriber sending $1.00 and 10 cents for postage. 
shall receive free 


The Complete Works of Shakspeare,. 


in one volume of'over 1,000 pagés, good paper and type, and 
36 illustrations. 

Ora new book of over 200 pages, by’ Mrs; BeRTHi “Myew, 
entitled 


How to Govern Children. 


This last work is the best book of its kind ever written, 
and worth its weight in goid to any parent. Price, 

The Herald and both Premiums for $1.60. 

Also just out: 


Hygiene of the Brain and 
Cure of Nervousness. 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. - 
‘Get this book and read it, for 
it abounds in practical valuable 
kunowledge.°’—Chicago Inter-Ocean, - 
PART I. CONTAINS: 
How the Nerves. Act. 
Has Nervous Activity any Limit? 
Nervous Exhaustion. 
How to Cure Nervousness. 
The Cure of Nervousness (Continued). 
Food in Nervous Disorders, 
Fifty Important Questions Answered. 
What-our Thinkers and Scietitists Say, 
Nervousness in Girls, 
esting the Brain. 
Hunting as a Remedy. 
How. to Banish the ines. $ 
Mental Hygiene for Farmers. 
Recreation in a Work etc., ete, 


Part II contains 28 letters from distinguish- 
ed persons, including farmers on their physi- 
cal and intellectual habits. 







Tt and fered ot Hi aera, oa st. Day 
premiums, $275, Sam aut ogi 
IS & 16 Sipe! 
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eit 
HAN Bos 


FARM & GARDEN — : 





136 pages Bn age illustra’ mailed to all licants 
enclosing 10 Regular customs “> ated 


Bliss’ ~ethnom ed_Seed Cate ogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and Spr Garden, 
with colored chromo ; 216 pages, price 
Bliss’ IllustratedPotato Catalogue contains a de- 
ompere, list of all the new varieties recently introduced, 
ther desirable sors, tifally illustrated. Cen- 
tennial collection of 500 varieties. Also much useful informa- 
tion uw pon Le cultivation of tole this valuable o, cooulent.. * 
P. 0. Box, “st PaO N New York City. 


EARLIEST TOMATOES KNOWN, 
' BLISS’ LITTLE GEM. 


Numerous testimonials received from those who tested 
this variety the past season, pronounces it two to three 
weeks earlier than any other variety. At the great Tomato 
Trial in London, at the Horticultural Society’s garden, it 
was the earliest of 60 varieties on trial, and received a first- 

certificate. 10 cts. per packet ; ounce, $1.00. 


ACME TOMATO. 


The Perfection of all Tomat 4 —One of the ear- 
liest, handsomest, most productive, flavored, as well 
as the best — ‘ket ety—every ie egg & de- 
scription given b us in our catalogue jst epring, has been 

the co 





fully verified, testimonials from every part o un- 
try been received by us during the ro season, declar- 
ing it the very best variety ever offered. P’kt. J0c.. ounce, 


$1.50. Address, B. K. BLISS & S * 
Barclay St., New York, P.O. Box, 4, 29. 


DREER’S 
GARDEN CALENDAR 


Bor oe 


It country comptcte lists of. Fresh_and Reliable 
and Plan 


Befie, e and” tie Tat latest og gM has been tare 


d, giving the culture of the different 
3 mor ww ty a large and complete stock. Beauti- 
fully ~ = pen Mailed free on receipt ieee two rea tage 


Stamps to pay post: Regular custo panes 
not write br aR Whol hole List for #les Florists and 
Market Ga ers ome? free 


eERY A. DREER, 
SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Our 25 Cent Box of Seeds contains Pearl 


Earth A Burpee's ey Beet, Acme Tomato,, 

Mammoth Hanson Lettuce, Breakfast Rad i $100, bet 

head Squash, Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail $1.00, but 
id, only 25 Cents. We make this extraordi- 

nary extend our trade. Directions for culture printed 

on each package of the above seeds. 

FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION! We sell the choicest flower- 
seeds at one-third to one-fourth the usual prices. We give ten 
packets for 25 cents; twenty packets for 50 cents; forty-two 
varieties for $1.00. Rare, tiful and = tenant 


Postage stamps taken ascash. Order 

Our Fane ANNUAL For 1879, of Seeds, Milooded Live Stock 
and Fancy Poultry, -— two samples of Improved Farm Seeds 
gent free of charge. Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


No. 221 Chareh biresk Philada., Pa. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 
One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent by 
mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers. 
“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Hd.’s American Agriculturist. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 








Address CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co,, N. Y. 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, 


Superior quality, by mail postndla 4 Lilies, 4 beautifu 
sorte includ ng Double Tiger, | oe, $ Glad ole i 
sorts with name, 55 cts. 12 Double Tuberoses, fine flowerin 
bulbs, 80 cts. Beautiful Tliustroted Catalogue free to alt 
Send for one at once. All kinds of Flower and V. ble 
Seeds at Five Cents per poner. New and rare B and 


t ext 1 orn 
Plants at extremely (HN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 









Evergreens, 
¥\ Forest Trees, 
za Very Large Stock, 
4 ALL NURSERY-GROWN, 
h Evergreen Seeds, 
‘Hardy Oatalpa Seeds. 
R, Douglas & Sons, 
Waukegan, Ill. 





Hybrid Spring Wheats, 


Champlain, and Defiance, 
Two of the Best and Most Productive Varicties 
on Record. 


791 lbs. Champlain, 528 Ibs. Defiance, 
Crown from a Single Pound of Seed. 
128 Bushels to the Acre. 


- Heads from five to coves inches op bene pegenrins from sey- 
enty-five to one hundred Kernels 
50 to 75 Strong Stalks from a Single Grain. 
Circulars giving a it, va aA A ~ Committee who awarded 


the Premiums o — oon the reports of 

the successful Soaiee nowing roved methods of 

ape Db \ Lend such enormous pg were a. 
with correct tographs representing the Prize Bunches. 
Mailed free to “ail ap) ts. 


lican’ 
Price of each variety, per lb.,% cents ; 8 Ibs. for $2, by 
mail. By py expeees, freight paid by purchaser, $ per peck; 


OE ner Pee B. K. BLISS & SQNS 
P. 0. Box 4129. 34 Barclay St., SV. 


Bowditch’s Soyer 











VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 








Seeds of Root and Field Crops 


of all the BEST kinds, including WEBB’S NEW 
KINVER MANGEL and WEBB’S IMPERIAL 
: SWEDE, &Kc., &e., &. - 
For prices, description, &c., see our 
SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1879, which will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of stamp for postage, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York, 


The sole sale in this country has been given to us by the 
Messrs. Webb, the originators and growers of a cele- 


























For bos you buy; $1.10 worth of Be or aed brated Mangel, and we are now prepared to quote prices 
co * $3.45. “ _“ Seeds or Plants. 
co ios. = $6.00, “  “ Seeds or Plants, 
cm ‘$10 “ _|$12.50| “ “ Seeds or Plants. vee ep bird Fail. 
« \g20| — — |g26.00| ** Seeds or Plunte. From ede mene. : 
My New Catalogue for 1879 is the best and most™| will not be undersold. I defy competition. ‘AD my i fe de- 


comprehensive work issued, It contains numerous Ene 
gYravings, illustrating thousands of the best Flowers 
and Vegetables, and also descriptions of all the Beautie 
ful Plants, Mailed for a 3cent stamp. To customers 
free. 

Seeds or Plants by Express or Mail. (Safety guaranteed.) 


wm. BOWDITC 
EP Warren i. Boston, Mass. 





PEARL MILLET 


(THE NEW FODDER PLANT.) 


Yields 100 tons green — 16 tons dry acre, 
60c. per os (by, mail, postpaid). 
quart 


$1.00 

By express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck, 
Statement of our experiments Wi th it, and 
instructions for culture, free on application, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


Seeds. Plants. . Trees. 


We will mail to any address, on receipt of 5c. stamp, our 
combined Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, Fruit, Shade 
Trees, and Evergreens, Shrubs, Small Fruits, 
&c., &c. Address CROMWELL & CONGDON, 

51 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 














My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all whoapply. Customers of last season heed 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and trne to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will retill the ord “=ratis. Agr the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
fous to have their seed fresh, true, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


eames 
ARTICHOKES 


Red Brazillian and White French Varieties, ¢ at hog 
4 





food kno Send for Circular. A 
Answerit, Lowe. Bey yOu sow file 1D Amn. 


voted to Seed-growing. Buy fresh and eed oye direct ts ‘first 
hands and save money. My Hand-boo! en and 
Catalogne sree, Most beautiful and instruct ver byt 
reds of pretty p' ure © owers and vegeta or 
many dollars: Mt: M- SHUMWAY; Rockford, Iti. 


RELIAB . MEN. 


Ie will pa pated ag oy Ae our twent fourth 

t ‘ou to send af a 

nual Cat: hes Ta Seeds, Plants, ~ Bulbs. 

spend fabulous sums on cata igupes an ~ soy Sut _~3 

our customers the ben prices. 

Pies those who desire it. Will also send o' ur Wholesale 

ist, in which ang are given of sees in quantity, 

= taal 1 dealers and large farmerscan buy nip oe; eo 








logue, and save Correspondence so 
promptly answered. OBERT 
MPORTEERS AND GROWERS. U4, Conn. 
BEST OFFER YET?! 


CHOICE SEEDS For only BSc I Ras send 


r tte, betes; pape 1, the choicest 


tose Aste: Pinks, New Ja 
el paiiors, Pet paren wig) Verbena Montene. ia. 
As ue eg ¢ aR SS hi inhgr Tekerte Mass, 
Catalog 





The Greeubrook & Paterson Nurseries, 


he ig veer, tye Lists and pod gages aod of New ‘and 
0 are now 
a ‘ 3. GREIV VES, Sec.. Sen Box ar, &87, Paterson, NJ. 


LOGUES Free. If m wens cheay ee 
CATARS and save money, vary Piston 
W.B. DRUFF, "plorist, estfield, N. J. 


fis TREES AND PLANTS 14% i 


Apple Trees, 15c. each; hath 





see low quotations. 
C. Dz Cov, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


BE. SCULTHORP, Port Hope, Ont., dealer in all kinds 
Bhs ee ne 





of Peas. Early, Philadelp' nis — ag ay 
ro Alpha, ~hey i Thumb, ¥ 
le Gem,Carter’s Firat Crop Champion oF Ep of england, 
bias inkgoriols Black-Eyed Marro 


CUTTTINGS 


Ss Seynry. Single, and Scented GERANIUMS, 
d_new sorts, sent safely by mail, different va- 
roti ‘inbetea in ang ow ube to . per dozen 3 


o2 MW WHITE CARNATION PINK, 
~ PETER HENDERSON” "ren 


Plants, 6 
or 3 or ¢ 100 for $15. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Flower Plants, etc., containing lists of varieties of Ge- 





raniums and how Si root the cuttings and grow Carnations, 
matied to all who -— 
CHARLES T, STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Suitable for immediate flowerin 
ny choice from 125 fin: est 


al at same prices. New Crimson 
ON Tay ay Lal Cata- 
Springfield, O, 


area 





ROSES": 


lants catalogue 
Sree, J, 1. Phillipe & Son, West Grove, Obester 00 Pe 
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Our large Illustrated 
RELIABLE Descriptive Catalogue 
for 1819 mailed poste 


Fresh and Genuine. It will pay you to send 


RELIABLE for it. 


BENSON, MAULE 


> & Co., 
223 Church St., 
Fresh and Genuine. Philadelphia, Pa. 








For 1879, BUY FRESH SEEDS. 
Be the first in the market and you will coin money. 
Address J.B. ROOT, Rockford, Il, 


TREES, PLANTS,| raspberry.” 20 stil cue 
SEED S, tains its high character, and 


still surpasses any raspberry I 
Catalogue apd tan ing, 1878. 


have yet seen.’ Chas. Down- 
for 1879, sent upon applica-/ PERRIS, MINARD & 00.. 
tion. 887 Main St.,Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


HEIKES | NURSERIES 
Are offer induce- 
bill bo for the fat of om Apples, 
Cre Aerie Cherries, Currgats, and 
g Godscberries, _ rries, Blackber- 
5 nei urse’ 
mWeres pectfully fet ay el 


“The Holes a Rovers Oe 
HALF r T MILLION OF PEACH TREES, 


d by mail or express long distances. 
ales 0,000 No 1 r° ‘Apple en, 180, $00 suitable to send by 
8, 


il. Prices to suit-the times. 60-page Cove rat 
showing how and what lant RANDOL H PETER RS, 
Great Northern & Southern Nurseries, Witeat ngton, Del. 


TREE S See 


Botding Fients, 
Dear Ontalogues Tain ca: Direenauun, ODIO 























LMO 
kt, rie, Kanes AMBan SUGAR CANE, per qt, 
9 Boe.! p » 10c. pkts. CHOICE gan Givi, pet gt 
e:: ar prepaid, mie po P00 vt: varieties of vtoe and 
VEGETABLE, and FarM re FLORAL ye 
CatTaLoauEsent free. COLE & BRO., 








xtra Peach and other fruit trees; Crescent aig 
berry Plants Pure $5 por ui. Millions of 8: 
1D pend Trees List free Ad Address J. 8, 


a T Price Lis 
en Moorestown, N. rp 


Orchids, Lili F “ : 
NATIVE P LANTS, Price list sont Gn application 
to EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Maas., C tor of 
Native Plants, &c. 


“FRUIT unGODS.” 


ospyros Kaki) the Japan Persimmen. 
wedae Pholce varieties of this most remarkable new 
fait, imported direct from a Iron-ciad , Beyer 
rpless Seedling Strawber: “og 

Biackbe - Complete asso! nent of Fruit, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Roses, Flower and “pint 
Novelties. Send for new Catalogue. BAIRD & TUT~ 

TLE, Agents, Bloomingten Nursery; Ill, 


Hardy Perennial and Alpine 
PLANTS 


These, as their in winter, and Dein not rau housing 4 
other protection in winter, and, being perenn ney dono 
need oo be annually renewed degen | or otherwise, but be- 
ing once planted, they go on 

IMPROVING FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 

No other class of plants are so well suited for general cul- 
tivation or will give so much satisfaction with so little 
trouble, They are F emphatically 

EVERYBODY’S PLANTS. 

Among them will be found the plants that many persons 
knew in their youth, and which, having been favorites for 
generations, are justly called ‘* old-fashioned plants,” but 
of late many choice novelties have been introduced, and 
additions are being rapidly made to the sclect list. From 
the permanent character of these plants, they are 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CEMETERIES, 
and other localities where one would find the same plants 
re-appearing year after year, and thus becoming identified 
with the place. In devotin ng ourselves exclusively to hardy 
perennial plants, we have by far the largést collection of 
any establishment in the country. Being in receipt of the 
novelties as they are offered in Ng dy these as well as rare 
plants from the distan per of our own country, are thor- 
oughly tested before offering them for general cultivation. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 
now in preparation, will soon be ready for distribation, and 
will contain, besides the old well known kinds, all the later 
introductions that have ‘sy: satisfactory under trial. The 
list includes those usefal for forming — Fong s upon 
the iawn, species suited for massing to produce bedding 
effects ; plants especially usefal in the border, and for cut 
flowers; species adapted to the rock garden ‘and the wild 
garden, ‘edging plants, ete. Besidesgiving brief descriptions 
Of the plants, the oer. SS. full directions for their 
culture and propagation, forwarded in the 
order in which the appilentians Ere tec elved. Bend name 


and full address to 
WOOLSON & CO., 
P. O. Box 180. Passaic, N. J. 

















MARKET GARDENERS 


OR OTHER BUYERS IN QUANTITY. 
Our Monthly Wholesale Listsof SEEDS & PLANTS, free on 
applic 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FOR 1879. 
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now offered for th e <s ~4 am aie 
SHAKER'S 


Genuine Flower and Garden Seeds. 


Address D.C. BRAINARD, Agt., Mt. Lebanon, Col. Co., N.Y. 


three-cent Post; Stamp for Splendid Tlustrated 
Ca e and Amateur a" tot _ Flower and V. ~~ 
Garden tain about tw dred 
tions. and two beautiful colored Piste. ce 





HOVEY & “L_O (Boston) 
CATALOGUE 


Of Select Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Including Novelties and New Varieties, sent free! 

Seeds sent by mail to all parts of the United States and 
a: 


te ain HOMEY de ioivn, tae 
JOHN SAUL’S 


Sores: 2 of New, Rare, and 


eautifu ! Plants. aa 
will be cif Plants ‘ebruary, with a co) plate.— new 
and beau are ne ye omens Draceenas, Sate 
ond other fine foliage plants, with a rich collection Green’ 
house and Hot-house Sie; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice Roses; Dalilias, etc. We Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to oth ard lhoe- piain co Py 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. CG. 


Piants and Pb ese 100 selected varie- 
,000 000 ties; Strawberry, Raspberry, Bluck- 
berry, Rees ft, Grape, Peach Trees, 


Aspenigus oots,&c. I u enn € plants and ship South 
this month, Allin want of genuine, healthy, vigorous stock, 
in lange 5 or small a Cate es, may find it to their advantage 
to send f{ org pod a Catalogue, sent 

8, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED POTATOE 


ogue free. Address Yo REXAME 
BEM irene Costle, Westchester Go's, Y. 


NELLIS FLORAL INSTRUCTOR 


An elegant illustrated quarterly devoted to gardening in 
allits branches, containing a complete list of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, &c., at redu Pp also much information, 0c. 
oa ros Sompnenay and packet of New Japan Cockscomb 


A. C. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


RG Re’ 
FLORAL AL GUIDE 

















$ pesatifal work oft shored Flew 

The bee best “ree clifeatra ith t ow tx ot 
w to grow 

all or ais Cuer rier ih Rnglish © rGerman. 


e Flower and Vege Ga =. Wot 
Six ane ey lates, and. og “Enero or 
50 oO Senet. paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. InG 


Vick’s Illustrated agazin ne P. 
a Colored late in every namber mramaay fine fagravings- 
Price $1.25 a year ; Five Copies for $5.00. 
Vick’s are the best in the work: Send hi 
Cext Stamp for @ FroraL Guipg, containing List and 
hice, and plenty of information. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





. of Peach and Apple 
Farms for sale cheap. ft 8. JOBNSTON. Stockley, Del 





Pearl: 


For Sale by’ the Introduoer,: 
In Large or Small epeitncl 


eet rubbed seed free from the hus! 

to the bushel. One Prog © of cleaned M 
than two quarts in the ‘ 3 mail 
oy aid. Two oun of this een will si per an acre. 


1e ‘Trade on applica 
Ne Wrecks. Catalogue of 


gill ist of Spectairi 
WM. H. CARSON, 


TURE OF THK MARKT === 


Ked a ar three inches around, yore irvige ge 





ries well, and sells best in in market 
vent Seedlings the best Strawberr: 
an aylor the hardiest and most p 
Blackberries: and other small Fruits. a the muons e- 
licious Japan trui uit, as larnes ang thardy as Apples. ieffer’s 
Hybrid Seedling es nd or Bata good quality, bears 
Send Sake 


early and abundantly. 
nnamineon, N.J. 


EF P. A 0 Bee Revd of 
eS Cuthbert, . 


y fe mar! 
pane rt A on large. ey vert, Hoar =, -2 ite a market, 
ing y abundan rows well on light soi 
sun. It will take the lead, vo ts ng un saa 


Pride of the Hudson. 


The best Raspberry for home use in existence. 
i be taaonl aia Sear aneeaegs 

Y in on scriptive Cat 
Address. E, P. ROE, Cornwathoast ‘adson, N. ¥5 


FREE BY MATE. 


50, Roses and other Plants. 
100, Strawberry Plants, incl Sharpless and 
Crescen Seedlin arches ena * ae 2 ncolny &c. 
‘00! - 
ex Balan and man _) 8 Early, Brighton, Rebec 
mall Evergreens, &c, BHOTHETS 
Address Lt. W & 
Mount Bern's Ne urseries, BROTH TS oe 


STRAWBERRY 


will have a lenge stock of ‘the 
gent Beediing, F Forest Roses 
= le dine "Pr = 
pl din Kinds, arsenite O° true nts tre to a 
me eae, for rao 
E. P. ROE, Cant wallnn Saaica: Orange Co., N. Y, 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Parmel 
yet. Bend 4 tor chreuar ceiving fll sosou 
Sm econ Cons. 


4 STRAWEERIG PLANTS. 
rescent Seedling per 10 | Wits Downing, $2 per 
KS, 




















Ss 





i 





Greet American r ‘ilson’s Albany, 
Packed in the best mt » »® per 


N. P. 2, BBLROU: Bricksburg, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Acres devoted to Straw 





AS. 8. “PRATT, North Reading, Mass. 


Soon CURE FOR HARD TIMES, 


A PLANTATION OF EARLY PRO- 
LIFIC and RELIANCE RASPBERRIES 
Plants FOR SALE; also 
Cinderella and Continental Straw: 
Plants, ftiltions of other Plan’ Er Trees, etc, Everything 
new, novel, and _ fend for Descriptive 
Circular to GIB BENNETT, Nu urecryinen 





and Fruit rowers a 






Frais, BOE 
tele abirenipe D 
New 7 Catalogue, sent satthed 
8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
SrA A W VAR 9 
Ait LG he oad tt ace ee 
it is id a act er » more tender, free from 
wood, the dstor sweet ona very delicate; far su sagerier tp 
all other norennne will produc double that of the c_, 
and can cu onger; 
than other sorts, Address . ehatarasttcdati ksi 
‘A. SMALLY, Bound Brook, N, J. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Zrees, Small 
Bend stamp fo for D ier t hee e Shag RY baht pias peg het -g 


BARD, "frome a ie ee 


Ysigris 

Largest Assortment of 

old anid new varieties, 
GRAP ES= a 

at doz. rates 

Send for 


and SMALL FRUITS. for Price. 
Address buen & SON s MEI 
BUSHBERG, J 











ats 

























































NASP AEY <UL aR NLA Eas Rima see 
eat a ae 


"She degaeae ees 


FOES STE Se ta 
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([Fesrvany, 











VALUABLE 


NEW FRUITS. 


We pes Ww PEA GHE of offering a few trees of the follow- 


ferioo,femarkuble among early peaches for its 
size and beauty. It has e two years, and proved larger 
and earlier than either ‘Alexand er or Amsden. 
f ng. A Craw ell Plog. sree peach, ripening 
about a Week after Craw ‘ord's Early. 
Also, 7 followin: WwW GR. RAPES, originated by us 
from seed some twe Lan LAS ago, 
anon Fee. xr} black Grape. ripening about same time as 
artior "ro c. 
PP meater.—A purple Grape, ripening here about 1st of 
Pp 


NEW STRAWBERRY. 

Sharpless Seedling.—This variety has fruited upon 
our grounds during the -y three years, and we consider it 
one of the Largest and t Strawberries now in cultivation. 

‘ders for the above filled at any time during the winter. 

Circulars giving full i descriptions and Prices sent free on 
Prue with Priced Catalogues sent as follows: 

ruits with colored plate inw edition), 1§ cts.: plain, ‘16 

No, 2, Ornamental Trees, ote. wee ie late, 25 ct 
plain 15 cts. No.3, Greenhouse, Free. 0.4, Ww eanle, 

ree, and No. §, Caceres of Roses, with col'd plate, 10 
ets.; plain, Free. 


ELLWANGER & “BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
OS AC aR ee 


THE PHILADELPHIA! 
Broad-Cast Seed-Sower, 


= Sowing all Varieties 
of Grain and Grass Seeds, 
also Fertilizers. 

No.1 Machine averages 12 to 15 
acres per hour. No. 2 Machine 
(see cut), from 4 to 6. At the 
rame time sowing better and far 
more evenly than by any other 
method. Send for circular, 
Agents wanted in every county, 


“Benson, Maule & Co., 


Man’f's Agts., 223 Church St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











By mail, mtn (on own roots) 25 cents opseece, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. Large peed udded = 
on = roots) per ex: at purchaser's expense, 50 cen 
e, $4.00 per dozen. The most select et collection 
in in America. & Send for Catologue, with colored plate, 
100 ; plain, fre 


ELLWANGER & a Rochester, N. Y. 



















2" The most beautiful and com 
fAiplete Seed pao Be Bulb Catalo; us, pub 
lished. Exquisitely Co lates, 
ro Pe, Cover in we id, ? eon 
bes 1000 sorts Flowers & Vegetables. “ee 
MiPrice, 25 Cents. All ordering the book ‘Mey 
are registered and the price refunded 
fin first order for Seeds, &c., to the 
amount of $1. WM, REID, 
# Name this paper. Rochester, ¥. - 


Pearce’s Improved. “Cahoon Broadcast 


_ Seed Sower. 
i 4 Wor Sowing all kinds of 
Grain and Grass Seed. 
2 This machine does as much 
work as 5 men can do by hand, 
Z and does better work than can 
=be done by any other means 
Aabvok, No more. sowing 


= wanted in every county in the 


stamp for circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





Wan 


T 
FLANEL UE SOUPIVERD RIK Sa” BRED HOE: 


PLOW, & GA 
one wr a Veg etable Garden, large or small, aro own et delightful 
tool. From carly spring till fail it is the Gardener's ever-ready assist: ed 
covin labor, time, backache, and often its cost annually, The 
Planet Jr. Drill, and the New Planet Jr. Dou hat 
fae» Wheel Plow.and Cultivater should be x7 by ever rmer 


Onion Growersand Nurserymen. ¥ 1879 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe, iron frame 


and polished steel teeth, is 


and every Market Gardener raising roote or vegetables in drills, thi by all 
Tobacco a etc., etc. Send for full Goveriptave Catalogue, w 
ALLEN & C 


monials from many States. S. L. 


— Tested a by's at ot 
“Centennial.” 


New Lt and b 
@ Agents 


The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is the most comp lete and positive Seed Drill ever invented. It is radically different 
oem — spear toa Hi others. It -is the omly machine which measures ~s dro . the 
itive motion, and exactly the same amount at each foot.or t has 


" Monitor ” has been thoro' 
and heartily enttorsed ‘es a Firs 
Jas. Vick, of Hochester, 
anted.—. 


1 E tool for all fine work among Cotton, Corn, 
vith testt: 


'O., 229 Market Street, Phila. 


n Massachusetts, and was a the highes' prize at the 
ly tested during of 
t Class Fg Co by Protessor Geo. Thurber, 0 


ive slrenlar testimonials, address 
THE MERE U aeecrh AC Gircalar and test Nettrepore Mass. 








MATTHEWS’ Sant 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 

where to be the most perfect and 
Teliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


The ager excellence of this Guano has been so suc- 
goetelly demonstrated during the past ten years in the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, on cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane 
and garden vegetables—the Company’ s ‘sales have exceeded 
the enormous aggregate of tons in a single season— 
that it is now offered for sale with entire confidence as to its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in this country, has 
undergone severer tests, or come out of them with its char- 
acter a8 a first-class, reliable fertilizer more thoroughly es- 
tablished. In consequence of the satisfactory results of 
je] Vv ar complete tests, this Guano has acquired a reputa- 

to that former! enjoyed by Peruvian Guano. It 
is ies in Bone Ph of Lime, cows ground (a 





ST 
Rue’s Hand Cultivator & nee Drill. 


> 
las 3 lp, 






Ew Way wn 
Send for circulars to GEO. Ww. RUE, Hamilton, Ohio. 





CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN 
Cuano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
{70 Front Street, 
New York. 








osp 
large pro oo of which i inmediately solub 
nia, an tash, besides other ingredients diane as 
git ipes. Manufactured at the Geepew ‘8 works, Woods 
oll, Mass., and Charleston, 8S. C., under the supervision of 
competent chemists. 


Pacific Guano Co., Boston, Mass. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


the only fertilizer yootetagdly te containing all 
soll elements found in each Prof. W. 0. pooh] of 
it Agricultural , analyzed six of our 
Geen fertilizers, and found in every case, as we guaran- 





teed, contained a larger perce f 
Pete a a tere 


Fergilizer Gor, 





RERF Dignity | it 
pomiee — S 


land. Just the article 


Wheat, G: an ras 
8. Reg, MR 
fothouses, and Household 


Plants using demon- 
~ its value. Sais in any 





Co., Salem, Ohio. 





50 ingola, and Jet fies Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
A. SPRING, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


THE DINGEE & & CONARD CO's. ) CO's 


ROSES 


THE CHOICEST FLOWERS CROWN, 
We deliver my safety by mn Plants, alee for Ag 


medi ey eee ane 
nity is 


jes, 
aS $10; 1 Fuel 
growing one cas ing. these Ie 
aeettas 
GEE lf 


all ieee 
owers, THED rove, © 


0 1h 
fr mm Over F500 8 finest sorts. T 
zn, _ 
LIST OF SM 
‘or family use. 
_— _uberal re 3 
— oman OF PLANTS 22 VARIETIES— 


FOR $e Send for Circular. 
OE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, N.Y. 


FREE TO ALL 


Our Illustrated Priced Cate. 
logue of Plauts, Seeds, 
etc., with Colored Plate of New 
Plants, contains useful informa. 
tion, description, etc, _Twenty- 
ve gi We 
“& goods to be of first quality. Send 
=» three- ome stamp for postage, 
Ad 


NANZ & NEUNER 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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oo much to the left. Agents [ 


















We a send free _ matt, and ‘antee their 
ae Good Condition 9 our choice ps fe 


1g BOS REN recess pie: oe Sy 












ry eed mane 

of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Small Fruits, 

gto. aS iiaene wit Celenes Plato, Lag 
“ 


1 imate 5 ae 
raspherry Eient: Sed 





















CROSMAN BRO'’S CATALOGUE & DF, ie 
the FLOWER and VEGETABLE SaRnEe, for © tay lly 
Hy nd] Sent FREE. Address, 

tablished 1840.1 CROSMAN BRO’S, Rochester, N. Y. 








NEW FODDER PLANTS. 


PEARL OR EGYPTIAN MILLET. 
Clean seed, 15 cts. 0z., 40 cts. 4 lb., $1.00 Ib. Seed in chaff, 
50 cts, pt., 80 cts. gt. by mail, post- rigey N 
PRIC! COMF OTS. 
15 cts, oz., 40 cts. 3¢ ID., $1.00 Ib., oe taal post-paid, diree- 
tions for cultivation soeompany mn i] 
B. K. BLISS « SONS, 
ot me St., New York, 


$1.00 FLOWER GARDEN $1.00 


18 Monthly Blooming Roses or, 22 Splendid Verbenas, f 





4Geraniums, 4 Abutilons,and 4 Begonias or 12 Carnations, 

4 Fuchesias,4 Carnations,& 4 Double Petunias, all different, $1. 
4 Calla Lilles, 4 Tuberoses and 4 Smilax or 13 Geraniums, $1 
5Heliotropes,5Lantanas& eee or10Fuchsias 
2Golden ricolor,4 Silere & 2H apy Thought Geraniums 
Sent by mail postage paid, or the 6 coHections per ex. for 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


Sked Paddock & Co., Cleveland 0. 











DESCRIPTIVE, ILLUSTRATED and PRICED 
CATALOGUE now READY. 
Willbe MAILED FREE to all APPLICANTS. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
- 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Jan. 11th, 
1679, and for 
also for the year ending Dec, 31, 1878: 

1 TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 

4 Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
Bere rTs. vth_.315,000 2,249,000 $21,000 | 68,000 137,000 405,000 
saaeness im'th, .475,550 4, "236,000 2, 434,000 387,000 743,000 831,000 
s Flour. Wheat. Corn,  luve. Des ley. Oatea, 
oa aS thiem *t1:267,000 6,109,000 roy 000 279,000 307,000 68,000 
96 di’s dast m'th505,000 5, 936, 
Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


> 
2. 
> Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
efays 1818. 815,000": 2.218.000 , 921,00 68,000 187,000° 405,000 
2 days 16 91.000 8 981,000 2,468,000 181,000 416,000 546,000 
hare 367,000 aagat, 3,051,000 278°000 "807.000" "208,000 
267,000 a 768,00! 
a8 days 182 i {000 839,000 


25 days 1817 $43,000 4,104, 000 8,513,000 1 159,000 341, 

Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Jan. 10. 

a Flour. reeoe Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. ium. 
bbls. _ bush. bush. bush. bush. one. bus! 








1879....96.926 723,555 170,119 192,409 8 nett 
873....47,039 704,757 320,128 27,587 54,250 1,298 8,798 
817....89,120 466,003 42,205 7,984 —— 4,285 18,148 
18:6. Tal4 521,553 453,833 «2840 —— 6,183 32,093 
1875..,,67.408 732,422 480,332 —— 4,719 5,095 


CURRENT WHOLESALR Prices. 



























fextra State #8 18 @ 435 #3 2 4°25 
n—Super to Extra State @ @ 
Fev raper tO. Extra South’n, 4 5 @5% 32 @600 
+ Extra Western.......... 87 @8% 360 @8 50 
* Extra Genesee.. ° @550 3% @550 
* Superfine We stern @36 3815 @ 350 
Rye Four, Supertine.. 8 @330 26 @315 
MeCMMED In... «.- vepedqvance sre 215 @285 210 @280 
BuckwHEAT FLour,#100ms 160 @190 150 @1% 
BucKWHEAT, per bush....... @-— 45 @ 4 
Varat—All kinds of White. 100 @111 10 @12 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 7 @ 1083 % will 
Corn— Ye ellow 4 @ 63 47K%@. 64 
Mixe Qe % 444%@ 48 
** White 4 @ 63 45 @ i2 
Onts.. o0% BK@ 81% 29 @ 2% 
xe 55 @ & 5 @ 61 
Bar . B @1% % @12%5 
Har bale, ® 100 Be... -~ Be B 30 @ 80 
Srnaw, # 100 ® ‘cen spky :,. ae 23 @ 50 
Corron— stag 8: Dy. #5. Had 4 Bs Heb 4 a 
—Cro of 187 5 @ 5 
a las AT i@g i@ § 
olds, eD sodscwacies 
Fearmens— Live ue cae #3 oe oy ue 7% 
—Clover, Wes C ( q 
i Timothy, #@ bushel...... 1% @13%9 120 @180 
** Flax, ® bushel.......... 140 @ — 14 @14 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &¢.. Fb. 24@ 11% 2%@ 11% 
** Seed Leaf, 8ke@ 4 3%4@ 4 
Woor— Domestic Tien, ee 20 @ 4% 2 e@ 39 
* Domestic, pulled, # B. 20 @ 38 22 @ 386 
** California .....6. ee 2 @ 2i 122 @ 2% 
TaLLow, # Bb o @ 6x 64@ 6% 
Ot1-Cakr—F ton e@-—- —— @70 
Pork—Mess, # barrel... .. @70 748 @76 
** Extra Prime, # bar rel. @- —-@ — 
Berr—Extra mess............ 50 @1150 1050 @il 50 
Lamp, in tres, & bis, # 100 ® 5 80 @63i% 5 91K@ 6 B 
Burrer—State, # ........... 2@ 2% 12 @ 380 
Western, poor to my ° 7@ % 8 @ 8 
CuEKse Jey és s@ 8 34@ 9K 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen . 3 @ 6 4%4@ B 
Pouttry—Fowls, # B.. 7@ 4 5 @ 10 
** Chickens, Penn., eb li @ 14 8 @ lt 
Turkeys—® B.......cecceeeseee 7@._ Rr 6 @_ 12% 
Geese, #palr [Ree 1 3 ° 1 = = : 1 = 
cks, MP cdecccsdesie Boos 
” rib Bs BS a eos s 2 
Dvoks, Wild, # pair.. @ 2% @ 20 
GROUSE, @pair sis doe - @ - 5 @ 6 
WAIL, # dozen..... . a 40 @ 65 
HESTNUTS—® bush .'s 25 @ 400 —-@ — 
Hickory NutTs—# b - 223 @250 200 @250 
APPLES, ® barrel....ee 100 @2 00 B @2% 
GATOR D... |... cccccccenes 6 @ 2 20 i% 
CRANBERRIES—® Dbl........ 500 @900 600 @950 
Brans—® bushel.. 150 @2 20 123 @245 
Pras—Canada, _ bond, #' bu 8B @.% 2 @ % 
POTATOES, @ DDI... -..eeeee - 16 @80 18'%@ 3 00 
et, # bbl 135 @22% 200 @250 
TURNIPS # 5% @ 83% NH@ B 
BROOM-CORN ...... 4@, 5% 3 @_ 5% 
CaBBAGES—® hk - 250 @500 800 @70 
Ontons—® bbl : -- 150 @2% 17 @250 
CELERY, per GOZEN...... 0.006 % @100 50 @ %5 


Resumption of specie payments by the United States 
Treasury Department, which was formally inaugurated 
on the first business day of the current year, brought to 
an end all speculative dealings in Gold, the price of 
which, for two or three weeks previously, had scarcely 
varied from par, thus placing legal tender notes and Gold 
on the same basis, adding the Gold hoards to the avail- 
able currency supplies in the country, contributing to the 
extraordinary ease in Money (in the way of loans and dis- 
counts), and relieving industrial and commercial interests 
from the prolific source of depression, derangement, and 
distress, of which our people have had such bitter expe- 
rience in recent years. The promise of the new year is 
decidedly encouraging for legitimate business, in all the 
home markets. The rapid refunding of ‘the public debt 
at a very low rate of interest is an important advantage to 
the producing classes who have to bear the burden of 
taxation. The circumstance itself very clearly indicates 
the high credit of the National Government in the money 
markets....Foreign market advices have been of a less 
favorable tenor, as to the position of American products, 
and have tended to check the export movement, espe- 
cially in Breadstuffs, Provisions, and Cotton ...Flour in 
the local market has varied little in price, on a moderate 
trade in most kinds for home use and shipment. Wheat, 
particularly Winter, has been quite active, largely on 
Speculative account, though toward the close, in good 
part also for export, leaving off, as a rule, firmly at cur- 


the corresponding period last year, and | 


4,094,000 411,000 609,000 1,302,000 | 


' in much request. 











rent quotations. Corn has been less sought after, owing 
partly to the higher rates claimed. Rye has been slow of 
sale, and quoted weak. Barley, Peas, and Malt have been 
quiet at about former figures. Oats have been in good de- 
mand, and quoted stronger in price ...Provisions have 
shown more animation, the speculative temper having 
been more confident in the line of Hog products, which, 
though opening weak and irregular, left off buoyantly. 
Beef products were without change of moment, and not 
Butter, Cheese, and Eggs, choice qual- 
ities and marks, attracted a fair share of attention at 
somewhat higher prices....Hops have been in more de- 
mand, and Wool and Tobacco in moderate request, at 
somewhat irregular figures ...Cotton has been quoted 
lower, on a restricted movement....A comparatively lim- 
ited trade has been reported in Seeds; while a fair in- 
quiry has been noted for Hay and Straw at about steady 
rates....Ocean Freights have been further seriously de- 
pressed, but rallied toward the close, and left off in favor 
of ship owners, on a betier demand for accommodation 
for early use. The recent severe storms, and resulting 
obstructions to railway traffic seriously delayed the trans- 
portation of produce from the interior to the seaboard, 
and thus adversely affected the volume of export opera- 
tions. 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Swine. 


BIO IG. .... --ctscacnci nee 183 1,319 30,836 51,545 
DOG. 5A 2s. 10,187 215 1,516 25,596 50,647 
Dec. 30...ceccecseee « 9,966 57 806 32,926 


9,91 15,598 
9,168 35 7? 15,916 40,446 
Total for4 Weeks. 40,374 490 4,443 87,9146 175,564 
do. for prev, 4 Weeks 38,133 657 6,779 93,301 211,613 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Jgeregs: per Week..... -10,093 122 1,111, .12,986. 43,891 
0. last Month .. 9,533 164 1 ‘695 325 52,904 
do. do. prev’s Month 211,207 7 2'99 995 83,529 49,464 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
D0 16.6 svc csics 6¥@1l Cc. T%@ 94C, 8i4c. 
Dec.28.... T*Glixe: a*@ aise: 8Xc. 
DOC. Wie. cccccsss 8¥@l1 GX 8i4c. 
JON Vinoeis o ondsses 7 @1lXc. 8 @ 9c. 8isc. 


Beeves.—After an irregular market through the 
month, business closed dull, and with a downward ten- 
dency of prices. At the close the best steers sold at 
11}c. to dress 57 Ibs. to the cwt., but only 5 head of 
premium cattle of 1886 Ibs. reached this price, the run 
being from "ec. for 55 tbs., estimated up to the limit men- 
tioned. Colorado stock sold for 8}c. for 55 bs. estimated. 

.. Cows have been in too great supply, and prices are 
down to $30 to $45 for common, and $50 to $60 for good. 

. Calwes.—Hog dressed sold at the close for 83@9}c. 
for the best; choice milk fed live calves brought 7}c., 
and common bc. @ i. Grass calves sold for 24@3c.-#@ 
tb. alive....Slhheep.—An advance in price has been 
marked for sheep. Common to fair sold for 34@4}c. @ 
b., and choice at 5¢@5$c. live weight....Swine,—Live 
hogs are quoted at 34@3ic. @ tb.; dressed sold for 44@5c. 
8 tb. for light, down to 4c. for heavy, according to quality. 

The Horse Market.—Business is so dull as to 
amount to an almost complete suspension. Quotations 
remain unchanged ; draught horses are valued at $175 to 
$375 per head ; farm horses at $150, and railroad horses 
at $120. Roadsters are worth from $400 to $1,000, ac- 
cording to speed and style, Coach horses for exportation 
have sold at $250 to $300 per head. The foreign business 
is dull, and values are declining. During the past year 
3,028 horses have been exported, 1,833 of these having 
been taken for city “‘tram-roads.” One whole cargo of 
54 head was lost. %38 head of stallions and brood marcs, 
mainly French, have been imported for breeding purposes, 

Prices of Feed, 


Bre QGPn nie ihds scccces coostestaces ete ++eee$18,00@$20.00 
Middlings, POP COR < ss0ccevcnscccatise aiwe es biekewe 19.00@ 21.00 
Ground Feed, per tn ous. cess 90 eegeqoeoass pce eee 15,00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, westeri, Per eas uicteraseens 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per tOn........secrede-s+reeeee + 2.W@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, per Db. Weipwase ges ohpeupens »<irsiq e 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 











No.1. Ferny, Gnuanol0 p.ct. ammonia, standard, # ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do. do. — 0..... 47.50 
do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo J 56.00 
=. <o- rectified, per ton, 9.70 p.c.. 69.00 
do. 840p.c. 51.00 
Solubl2 Pacific ‘Guano, # es 4.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, "Fine Ground Raw Bone... 55.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1.000 Ibs. 25.00 
0. do. do. (light soils) per 1.000 ee 25.00 
do. do. do. Grain and Grass, # 1, 25.00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, P 17.50 
do. Bone, strictly sec meal... .-per ton.. 42.00 
do. Potato Manuro.. , Seanccale Gee 1,000 Ibs. . ; :22.50 
do. Corn Ee Bideccscvcseeed Ree per 1,000 Ibs. .. .23.75 
do. do. do. medium...... per ton 86.00 
do. do. do, dissolved.,... dO. 42.09 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, PCr ACLC......sseeeeee 20.00 
Potato do do 10.00 
- Tobacco do do 50.00 
52s Rye yo ¢o 10.00 
— Whea' 15.00 
Bowker's Hill and Sorin te erie, 7% a faaeeanines oe 45.00 
Bangh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton...........+8 $3.00 
Baugh's Manure for Tobacco and rom per ton.. 45.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, pe’ aps 8.00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per Scent: * per es) we 9 @9KC. 
Sulphate of ey “we (potas 44 per cent rib... 3 @38e. 
do. (potash 4 it). per Ib... ga? Cc. 
German Potash ¢ Salt sme c. 4 sfon.$15. 18.00 
Mnriate of Potash ( h oH oa Bed sy 1¥@2 c. 
Nitrate of WS RRR Sai pep - "gyc.@4Ke 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), ‘per 10.0564 4%c.@1iXc. 
Dried Blood (ammonia 18 per cent) per ton. .....$40.00@45.00 

















containing @ great varieiy Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions wi we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for aati Y space 


Continued from p. 47. 


Cure for Chicken Pox.—“ W.L, E.” sends the 
following recipe as a remedy for the poultry disease 
called chicken-pox, that he says is more simple and wil} 
cost less than the one we recently published: *‘ Sweet oib 
and turpentine, equal parts; apply to the sore spots with 
a brush. Too or three applications will cure the disease. 
Give a little tincture of iron in the water at the same 
time. I have just cured my chickens with this remedy.” 

150,000,000 Bushels of Grain at a Sin- 
gle Port !—Some striking figures are presented in the 
reported of grain receipts at N. Y. City alone. Reduc- 
ing the 4,675,271 barrels of flour to its grain equivalent, 
and we find that during 1878, the canal and railroads de- 
livered at this port no less than 149,270,128 bushels ‘of 
grain of all kinds, against only 98,637,058 bushels in the 
previous (1877), a gain in round: numbers of 50,000,000 
BUSHELS, or 50 per cent!—a strong confirmation of 
our statements from time to time of the great crops of 
1878. But few persons can have an adequate idea of 
even one million bushels. Here is a help to one’s concep- 
tion: Load this 150,000,000 bushels upon wagons, 30 bush- 
els toeach ; arrange them in line, giving each team about 
26} feet (267/,), and the line of teams carrying this grain 
would extend 25,000 miles—or, clear around the world! 


Spring Chicken.—" A. C.," Orange Co., N. Y. 
Light Brahmas are the favorites for ‘the production 
of spring chickens for broiling.” This breed lays wellin 
the winter, and the young birds mature very rapidly, so 
that at from 8 to 10 weeks old they are ready for market, 





Side-Cutting Saw-Miill.—In: looking. over the 
advertisements, the reader will see in that of Chandler & 
Taylor an engraving of a curious looking saw-mill ; this 
is the “Sice-Cutting Mulay Saw-Mill,” the makers of 
which claim superior merits for it. It cuts from the side 
of the log, the same as a circular saw, and will cut any 
size of log. It is adapted to farm engines, or can be 
driven by other power. The main frame is made wholly 
of iron, and the whole is a neat and compact machine, 





Cotton Seed Food.—“ Subscriber,” Atascosa 
Co., Texas. Decorticated cotton seed is merely the seeds 
with the hulls removed. They can not be-so wholesome 
food as cotton-seed cake, from which most of the oil 
has been expressed, as the former contains too much oil. 
Cotton-seed in bulk is so oily that it would be likely to 
heat in a short time and rapidly deteriorate in value. It 
is too concentrated and carbonaceous to be used as the 
principal food. for any animals. Only small quanti- 
ties of the oil-cake can be fed at a time, and even less of 
the whole seed. From a gill toa pint per day, for sheep 
and swine, and not over two quarts for a cow or horse, is 
all the oil-cake that can be fed profitably, and much less " 
of the whole grains of decorticated seed should b. fed. 


Black-Leg in Calves.—“H. J.,” O’Brier, Co., 
Iowa. There is no certain cure for the disease known as 
black-leg in cattle, young or old. It may be prevented 
by not over-feeding, and giving full-grown animals which 
appear plethoric an occasional purgative of 12 ounces of 
salts, and a calf 2 to 6 ounces, according to age: A seton 
in the dew-lap is also beneficial as a preventive. 





A New Seed Sower.—We have received a new 
seed sower from Benson, Maule & Co., of Philadelphia, 
It consists of a hopper with bag-attached, from which the 
seed falls upon a horizontal iron disk. This disk is pro- 
vided with guides that throw the seed to the front, right, 
and left, as the disk is rapidly revolved by means of @ 
crank and cog-wheels. We have tested this machine on 
a floor only, but find that it works very well. 





Hog Cholera.—The investigations of the “ Hog 
Cholera Commission.” confirm the position taken by Mr. 
Coburn in his work on “‘ Swine Husbandry ” (sce Book- 
list), that the term “cholera” as applied to the disease, 
is a misnomer, as in nearly all cases the /ungs are affect- 
ed. The identity of the disease in various parts of the 
country has been established, and it is expected that the. 
able gentlemen of the commission, Prof. Law, of Cornell, 
Dr. Detmers, of Chicago, and Dr, Salmon, of N. C., will 
be able to devise means for ghecking this epizootic, 
the cause of such immense losses to Western farmers. 
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“The Blessed Bees,” is the title of a work by 
John Allen, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Whether John Allen and Linnswick, are assumed names 
for the author and his residence, we do not know. We do 
know that it is a most fascinating narrative, and is in 
bee-keeping, such a work as **Ten Acres Enough” was 
in fruit-growing. As tothe accuracy of its teachings, our 
apiarian contributor mustdecide. That it will give a 
great. stimulus to bee-keeping, we do not doubt, for the 
story is told in-such a charming manner that it can not 
fail to captivate many, and induce them to follow the 
author's example. We have always regarded “Ten Acres 
Enough,” as one of the most mischievous works ever 
published in the country. It gave only the bright side 
of the picture, and lured many into fruit-growing who 
‘miserably failed, and it was actually detrimental to the 
interest it sought to promote. The thought naturally oc- 
curs: will ‘*The Blessed Bees” have a similarly unto- 
ward effect on bee-keeping? We think not—at least not 


with sensible people; the author states the causes of his | 
the events that we shall long remember. 


success, and points ont how others may fail. Thoughtful 
persons will read and consider these, as well as his ac- 


counts of success ; unbalanced enthusiasts will disregard | 


these, and miserably fail. On the whole, we think the 
author fairly states his case, and if his work leads to dis- 
appointment, it will be more the fault of the reader 
than of the author, Sent by the Orange Judd Company, 
post-paid, for the publisher's price, $1.00. 





A Manual of Georgia.—Among the other good 
works done by the most efficient Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Georgia, Doct. Thomas P. Janes, is the compil- 
ing and publication of this ‘* Manual.” It is intended to 
supply information to immigrants who would go to, and 
capitalists who would invest in that State. None of the 
former slave States has made such advances since the 
war, as Georgia, and in the way of agriculture and manu- 
factures has made most astonishing progress. The State 
has a wonderfully varied territory, and whether for agri- 
culture, manufactures, or mining, needs only to have its 
advantages plainly stated, as they are in this Manual, to 
attract the attention of those who are looking for new 
fields for enterprise. In State encouragement to agricul- 
ture, Georgia is far in advance of many Northern States, 
and agriculture is there regarded as the basis of prosper- 
ity. Her present Governor was promoted to his seat 
from the presidency of the State Agricultural Society, and 
is heartily in sympathy with every agricultural improve- 
ment. The work does not state how it may be procured, 
but we presume by addressing the author at Atlanta, 





The Grasses of Tennessee.—Every now and 
then we have some indication that the agriculture of 
Tennessee is rapidly improving. The latest manifcsta- 
tion, is a work by Col. J. B. Killibrew, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the State, on ‘* The Grasses of Tennessee ; 
including Cereals and Forage Plants.” The fact that 
such a work, of over 500 pages, should be prepared and 
published by the State, is most gratifying. It shows a 
desire for an improved system of agriculture, and it also 
shows an appreciation of the fact that the agricultural 
prosperity of a State as a whole—there are, of course, 
local exceptions—depends upon grass, The work appears 
to be well done, and to embody the present knowledge 
on the subject of which it treats. It contains useful sta- 
tistics on the grasscs of the State, embodied in a large 
number of replies to questions sent out, and several 
special articles by eminent agriculturists of the State. 
The performance is creditable alike to the Commis- 
sioner and to the State of Tennessec. 





A Good Tea Record.-—The Great American Tea 
Company has long advertised in our columns, and of 
course find many customers in this way. But we do not 
recall a single complaint from any of our readers of 
their dealings—not even of a parcel having gone astray. 
The latter fact is somewhat remarkable, for “ accidents 
do happen in the best regulated families.’’ sometimes, 





The Bean Weevil.—That veteran horticulturist, 
Mr. Wm. Chorlton of Staten Island, writes: “‘ You have 
sounded the warning regarding tlhe Bean Weevil, none 
toosoon. After reading your article on this pet, in the 
current number of the American Agriculturist, I imme- 
diately examined a package of Mohawk Beans, grown 
and ripened on my place last summer, and found it al- 
most a moving mass of living insects, which, under the 
microsc»pe, proved to be identical with the very cor- 
rect, magnified illustration which you have presented.” 

*“Wieasuring and Marking Rafters.?>— 
In the January number, 19th page. is given a method of 
“‘Measuring and Marking Raftere,” with a description 
ofan apparatus for the work. Mr. George H. Bradshaw, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., very courteously informs us that the 
device is one covered hy a patent issned to himsclf for 
“Improvement in Bevels.”” This being the case, we at 
once inform our readers that the apparatus referred to 


can not be used without trespassing upon the rights of | digestion of other food, and act as a tonic to promote the 
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| workers and promoters. 
largest peach-grower in the country—and, consequently, 


another, which we are sure they would not knowingly do. 
Among the many contrivances published by us, it is not 
strange that our editors or contributors should hit upon 
some that have been patented; indeed, the wonder is 
that the cases are so rare, but when they do occur, they for- 
tunately injure no one, as the correction benefits the pat- 
entee by giving wide publicity to his invention. 





' The Death of Col. Wilkins,—In the death of | 


Col. Edward Wilkins, which occurred in December last, 
at Chestertown, Kent Co., not only does Maryland lose 
one of her foremost horticuiturists, but the horticulture 
of the country loses one of its most active and intelligent 
Col. W. was regarded as the 


of the world. He brought to frnit culture—for he did not 


| confine himself to peaches—the enthusiasm, progressive 


spirit, and business-like method, which characterized him 
in other walks of life. A visit to his well-managed fruit- 
farm, with each detail described by the owner, is onc of 











Brewer's Grains for Food.—“H. B. J.,” | 


Boston. “When corn sells at 50 cts. per bushe!, and 
wheat bran at $15 per ton,” brewer's grains are worth 
from $15 to $17 per ton, according to careful analyses 
and estimates of the food constituents of those articles. 
Brewer's grains produce no ill effects on milch cows if 
not fed too liberally, nor do they injure the quality of 
the milk. When over 3 to 4 quarts per day have been 


; fed, injurious results have followed. They are freely 


used, with this precaution, by many good dairymen. 





Lime and Barn-yard Manure.—‘“J. F. W.,” 
Paradise, Pa. As we have repeatedly written in these 
columns, the value of lime as a compost is not as plant 
food, but in its action upon the crude materials with 
which it is mixed, changing the form of, and making 
available, the plant-food contained in them. On clay- 
land lime has a similar effect, lightening up the soii, and 
by chemical action bringing out its fertility for use by 
the crops. On such soils, lime and barnyard manure 
would produce good results, applied separately or in a 
compost: if mingled in a compost, care must be taken 
to prevent waste of ammonia, by covering the heap with 
a thin layer of fresh earth. 





32-Rowed Corn.—In response to our inquirics 
for 32-rowed corn, Mr. Jas. C. Greenler, of East Bcthle- 
hem, Pa., writes that his father and himself have raised 
it for 50 years. It is much liked in that region. Though 
the ears do not all have 32 rows, yet many of them do, 
and some have as high as 38 rows. This corn is said to 
have a comparatively small cob, and low-growing stalks, 
and to be particularly adapted to the West and South. 





Lamp Explosions.—Several applications of the 
principle of the Safety Lamp, i. ¢., that flame cannot pass 
through a fine wire guaze, have been made to Kerosene 
Lamps. So far as these prevent danger, should poor oil 
be accidentally used, they are beneficial. Still they 
should not lead to the use of poor oil, as only a part of 
tae danger with that comes from the lamp; it is unsafe 
to have in the house at all. Use only good oil. 

‘The Year Book of Education, 1878: E. 8. 
Stiger, New York. ‘‘The Cyclopedia of Education,” 
published a year ago, was heartily welcomed by teachers 
and all others connected with educational interests. 
This is now to be followed annually by a ‘“* Year Book” 
of facts of progress and experience in the whole educa- 
tional field. We have the volume for 1878 before us, 
and it contains much of interest to teachers everywhere. 

Pigeon Show in New York.-—The “Na- 
tional Columbarian Society,” hold their fourth annual 
exi: ition at the New York Aquarium, Feb., 4th to 7th. 
This is open to the competition of the world, and prom- 
ises an exhibition of fancy pigeons, that will be of inter- 
est to all lovers of these pets, whether breeders, ama- 
teurs, or admirers not so fortunate as to posess them. 





The Chicago Fat Stock Show, held in De- 
cember, was a decided success, and it is hoped that this 
is but the first ofa long series of similar exhibitions. A 
remarkable and encouraging fact for breeders is that 
quality was considered before mere gross weight. Com- 
pactness, and lightness of horns and legs, are better in- 
dexes of the value of the meat than mere size, however 
pleasant it may be to see a great carcass, This same rule 
held thronzhont the show in cattle, sheep, and swine, 
and we hope it will influence breeders everywhere. 





Egg Foods.—“C. 8.,” Rock Island, Ill. The ‘‘Im- 
perial Eee Food.” and * Animal Meal,” are both good 
articles of their kind. It is not for us to say which is 
hest. The ‘“* Animal Meal” is to be regarded more as a 
regular food, while the other is a condiment, to aid the 








a 
general vigor of the system. We may say here, that we 
do not allow any preparation, whether intended for horses 
cattle or poultry, to serve as.** condition powder,” “ap. 
petizer,” or other stimulants to digestion, to be adver. 
tised, unless we know its composition. If we find it to 
be free from harmful ingredients, and to be composed of 
those things that may be safely and usefully administereg 
we allow the advertisement to appear. For this reason, 
we can not, without violating confidence, say of wlat 
some of the compounds are made. Of the Animal Mea} 
no secret is made; it claims to be dried flesh, ground 
bone and parched corn. We can say that not one of 
these contains anything which is not well known as use. 
ful its way, and may not be procured by any one. But, a 
long experience has shown us that if a compound is made 
up ready to use, with plain printed directions, it will be 
employed 20 times, where the same article if they had to 
be procured separately and mixed, would be used once, 
Holding that such condiments, judiciously administered, 
are useful, we admit advertisements of them—but, only 
on condition that we shall know their composition. One 
of our associates uses the ‘‘ Egg Food” regularly, and 
likes it; another ascribes much of his success in poultry. 
keeping to the free use of ‘* Animal Meal,” 

Sale of Clyde Ayr, and Guernsey Cattle, 
—A sale of ‘‘Clyde Ayr Cattle,” imported by P. Hi. Fow- 
ler, is to take place at the auction-rooms of Messrs, Herk- 
ness, Philadelphia, early in February. The prices obtain. 
ed for imported Guernseys and Jerseys at the recent 
sales seem large to the ordinary farmer, yet in compari- 
son with an English sale reported in the London “ Field,” 
they are quite moderate. At this sale, the prices ranged 
from 20 to 255 guineas for the cows and heifers, and aver- 
aged nearly $450. Here the highest prices seldom go above 
$500, and the average is less than $300, notwiihstanding 
the expense and frequent loss, incident to the 3,000 mile 
sca-voyage. Whether these prices are really large or small 
with reference to the actual value of the imported stock, 
in comparison with that bred in this country, we may 
have something to say at another time. 





The La Salle County, Ill., Poultry Association, 
recently held a successful exhibition of thoroughbred 
poultry, and dogs of all valuable varieties. The success 
of this first attempt has inspired the managers to organ- 
ize another show on a grander scale for next winter, 
Such exhibitions are always beneficial in their effect 
upon the industry they represnt. 





Wet Boots.—Several ycars ago a correspondent of - 
the American Agriculturist gave our readers a hint which 
he picked up somewhere in Europe, which is worth re- 


| peating. Damp boots if left to dry as they will, shrink 


and become hard and difficult to put on again. When 
the wet boots are taken off, fill each one with oats; when 
dry the boots will be found in their original shape. The 
fame quantity of oats may be used repeatedly for this 
purpose by spreading them where they can dry, 





Oil as Manure.—“ 5. R. A.,”’ Camden, S.C. There 
is, practically, no manurial value whatever in the oil 
obtained from cotton-seed, nor in any other irue oil 
(fat). Most oils are composed only of the simple ele- 
ments, hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, which are all de- 
rived by plants from the atmosphere, and are no draft 
upon the resources of the soil. Therefore, “a ton of 
cotton-seed”’ loses no appreciable value as manure by 
having the oil expressed. Aside from the cost of ex- 
tracting it, this cotton-seed oil is all clear profit to the 
farmer, as it takes very trifling fertility (from his lands, 


The American Agriculturist Clubbed 
with Other Journals, 


—— 

In response to numerons requests from onr subscribers, 
relative to obtaining the American Agriculturist in con- 
nection with other publications, we have made arrange- 
ments with a few of the leading Magazines, which will 
be forwarded in combination with our Journal as follows: 
[Postage additional when sent to foreign subscribers.} 


Regular The2sup- 
price plied, post- 
or 





rist with both. ua Yor 
American Agriculturist w both. Us. 

Scribner's ge 4 Ot ere $5.50... $4.75 
Scribner's St. Nicholas ($3.00).......... Ae 3.90 
Vemorest’s Monthlv ($8.00)... ...... . 4.50........ 3.90 
Harper’s Monthly ($4.00)... .......---- 5.50......6 4.7% 
Harper’s Weekly ($4.00)............---- 5.50... .... 4.75 
Harper's Bazar ($4.00) ..........0000-0> Disa .ceer 4.1% 
Appleton’s Journal ($3.00).............- i 3.90 
Popular Science Monthly ($5.00)....... See 5.50 
Atlantic Monthly ($4.00)..............- DD iapiceap 4.% 


On receipt of subscriptions as above, we deliver the 
names and pay to the offices of publication of the maga- 
zines ordered, and should there ever be occasion for com- 
plaints of non-receipt of such magazines, these shonld be 
made direct to their respective Publishers, and not to us. 
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“* THE 


Farmer’s Pride.” 


! The American Agriculturist for 1879 post- 


Fine Pictures add greatly to the attractiveness 
and cheerfulness of every home, however lowly 
it may be. More than 250,000 excel- 
lent Chromos, almost equal to Oil Paintings, 
such as the “ Strawberry Girl,” ‘Mischief Brew- 
ing,” etc., now adorn the dwellings of the readers of 
the American Agriculturist, to whom they were sent 


exclusively. 
cheap, dauby pictures subsequently scattered 
through the country, and which led us to cease 
distributing Chromos altogether. 

Weare happy to announce that we can now supply 
all the bona-fide subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist for 1879 with a Superb Steel Plate, 
Line Engraving, entitled “ Taz FARMER’S 
PRIDE,’’ painted by the eminent Landscape Painter, 
JernomE THOMPSON, and Engraved on Steel by MAR- 
SHALL, whose great portraits of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and others, have achieved for him A WORLD- 
WIDE REPUTATION. 


The eminent French artist, Gustave Doré, styles | 


him “the Master of Art in America,’’ and Euro- 
pean critics have united in pronouncing his portrait 
of Mr. Lincoln the fimest specimen of 
lineal art produced in this century. 
Mr. Marshall regards this last work, ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Pride,’ equal to amy of his previous 
efforts, and it will unquestionably be so re- 
garded by judges. The cost for engraving a steel 
plate ranges from $100 upward, according to the 
artistic execution and size. Mr, Marshall receives 


Three Thousand Dollars 
for engraving ¢his picture, which of itself indicates 
the excellence and value of the work. 


“THE FARMER’S PRIDE” 
is executed in the highest style of art on 


fine plate-paper, Twenty-Two Inches by | 


Twenty-Hight Inches (over 4 square feet). Some idea 
of the estimation in which the artist and the picture 
are held, may be had from the fact that thirty artist 
proofs of this engraving, with the signature of the 
Artist, have been subscribed for at $25 each, 

No person other than a Subscriber can procure 
this picture at less than $5.00. It is now on exhi- 
bition at the reception rooms of the American Agri- 
culturist, 245 Broadway. Subscribers will be sup- 
plied in the order of their application. 

The usual price of steel-plate line engravings of 
the size and character of ‘‘The Farmer's Pride,’’ 
is Ten Dollars, but 

To all bona-fide subscribers of the American 
Agriculturist for 1879, we will supply 
a splendid Copy of the Farmer’s 
Pride, together with the Paper, 
one year post-paid, for $1.70, the 
picture to be forwarded by mail, post-paid, secure- 
ly rolled and protected in a mailing-tube, free of 
any extra charge.—We make this 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


because we desire to place this beautiful pic- 
ture in the homes of all our subscribers, and at the 
same time to increase the number of these sub- 
scribers for 1879 to a round 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


Though the American Agriculturist at the reduced 
Price ($1.50 per annum), is cheaper than any similar 
journal in the world, and richly worth treble the 
price of the subscription, we cheerfully supply this 
Inagnificent engraving at a great expense 
to ourselves, believing that we shall be re- 


These are vastly superior to the , 





compensed in the satisfaction afforded, and in the 
increased interest and efforts for the paper, of 
those subscribers who share in the distribution. 


RECAPITULATION. 


FO Prepald ....ccccccccscccccssccceveceHP ee SO 
“The FarMeEr’s Pripe’’ to other than 
Subscribers (postage prepaid)...........$5.00 
The American Agriculturist and “ THE Farm- 
ER’s PRIDE” to one address, (postage 
prepaid on both).......esecccerccceeee MNT O 
The two, when the picture is delivered at 
our office, 245 Broadway,...............$1.63 


| The Steel-Plate to Subscribers in Clubs. 








To accommodate our subscribers who send in their names 
in clubs, at club rates, we subjoin the following offers: 
Four Subscribers for 1879, and Four Engravings, all 

post-paid, for.........00. 56s  WEReccasecebsséECIeeTeeeeten $5.80 
Siz Subscribers for 1879, and Siz Engravings, all post- 

Pe. kp eR apnhikscwetdasnaieceneuneh ae 8.20 


To Clubs of Ten Subscribers, post-paid, and Jen En- 
pravings taken at the Office, or forwarded by Express 
one package, expressage UNPAIG.........essceeeeeeees $11.30 
&2~ Clubs above Ten at the same proportionate rates. 


A Chance for Making Money. 


—<>— 

During the next three months thousands of farmers and 
others in every part of the country will have more or less 
leisure time, which they can profitably employ in pro- 
curing subscriptions to the American Agriculturist. We 
are confident that almost everybody who sees the splen- 
did Steel-Plate Engraving giver. to subscribers on pay- 
ment of packing, postage, etc., will subscribe to the pa- 
per, in order to secure it. But the paper itself is worth 
five times more than the subscription price. The cost of 
the paper hitherto has been $1.60 for. single subscrip- 
tions. Now for $1.70 both the Picture and the paper for 
1879 are sent post-free. With the picture in one hand, 
and copies of the paper in the other, canvassers ought to 
be able to daély obtain a number of subscribers among 
their friends and neighbors. For any further particulars 
desired, address Orange Judd Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalogues Received. 
——— 


We are always pleased to acknowledge the catalogues 
of our friends, but we do not like to have these annonnce- 
ments run throngh a whole year. Two months for the 
spring catalogues, and two for those issued in the fall, 
should comprise if our friends will send us their 
catalogues as soon as published, and not, as many do, 
wait until a list of their competitiors remind them to 
do 80, they will be less likely to be overlooked. 


SEEDSMEN, 


Several of the scedsmen also offer greenhouse plants, 
as well as small fruits, but unless they issue separate lists 
for cach department, we can_make but one acknowledz- 
ment of their catalogue, under what appears to be the 
leading brauch of business, 


Francis Bri, Mattituck, L. I, N. Y.—Mr. Brill is a 
seed Boe! and offers his specialties to the trade only, 
He offers the leading kinds of market garden seeds, 

Rosert Borst, JR., 992 and 994 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., publishes a compact catalogue of nearly 200 
pages, full of useful matter. 

Wm. H. Carson, No. 125 Chambers St., N. Y¥., has a 
list of novelties for 1879, in which he makes a specialt. 
of the newer foraze plants, including Pearl Millet, an 
several varieties of Sorghum, etc. 

Henry A. Dreer, No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—*‘ Dreer’s Garden Calendar,” always a useful work, 
is this year much enlarged, and besides giving a catalogue 
of seeds, is full of instructive notes on cultivation. 

L. W. Goopetz, Amherst, Mass., sends an illustrated 
catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds. 

Peter Henverson & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y., 
give to their catalogue such a comprehensive title, 
* Everything for the Garden,” that it is of but little use 
to specifv, and we can only say that the contents appear 
to confirm the accuracy of the title, for we have rarely 
seen & list more full, and it is abundantly illustrated. 

J. B. Root, Rockford. I!l.—Mrs, J. B. Root, continues 
the excellent ‘* Garden Manual” of her late hushand, and 
also supplies seeds of her own growing. Her “‘ Manual” 
for 1879, is fresh, bright and instructive. 

R. I. Saumway, Rockford, Ill., in his ‘‘ Garden Guide,” 
gives a full illustrated catalogue. 

CHARLES Si1zeR, Mount Lebanon, N, Y., sends an ilus- 
trated catalogue of Shaker’s vegetable and flower seeds. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., calls the first isene of 
his catalogue for 1879, “ Vick’s Floral Guide.”” While he 
gives. the most space to flowers of all kinds, he by no 
means omits the vegetables. It is abundantly illustrated; 
and when we say it is like his former cata , only 
** a little more so,” every crie ‘will want to sec it. 











E. Wyman, Jr., Rockford, Ill., sends his very neat 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. Rockford ap- 
pears to be a center for the seed business. 

FLORISTS. 

C. L. Atten & Co., Queens, L. T., N. Y.. fesue’a cata- 
logue of their specialties, which are mostly bulbs, and 
their stock is immense, 

8. B. Casg, in his ** Botanical Index,” published qnar- 
terly at Richmond, Ind., while he offers his lante, also 
gives much interesting reading, and his publication is 
much more than a mere catalogue, as it gives horticultural 
and botanical articles of value. 

_ Henry A. DreEn, No, 714 Chestnnt St., Philadelphia, 
issues, as usual, a full list of florist’s stock, including re- 
cent novelties, as well as standard sorts, 

PeTER HENDERSON, 35 Cortlandt St.. N. Y.. and Jersey 
City Heights, N. J., in his annual plant catalogue, gives 
the novelties of che year, and his general collection, and 
isin both departments as full as usual, which is saying 
all that can be said. i 

Tyra MontecomEry, Mattoon, Coles Co., Til., continnes 
to offer ** Roses fot the Million,” as well as geraniums 
and bedding-out plants generally. 

I. C. Woop & Brotuer, Fishkill, Dutchess Co., N. Y¥.,, 
in their catalogue of greenhouse, stove, bedding, and 
herbaceous plants, offer a very full stock, 


NURSERYMEN. 

Joun 8S. CoLtins. Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. d., 
in his list for the spring of 1879. offers a full assortment, 
with novelties, in the way of small fruits, 

SamvueE. C. DE Cov, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. 
J., offers besides many new, and all the old varieties of 
small fruits, the leading varieties of orchard fruits. 

Gisson & Bennet, Woodbury, N. J., issue an illustrat- 
ed catalogue of their specialties, and offer the standard 
trees and small fruits besides. 

H. E. Hooxer, Rochester, N. Y., sends exceedingly 
neat circulars of the Brighton grape, and a wholesale 
price-list of general nursery stock, 

Wituam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J.,,sends a special 
list, including the Kieffer pear, new grapes, etc, 

Joun Saut, Washington, D. C., issues his. wholesale 
special catalogue, That it is fall in every department is 
a matter of conrse. : 

C. M. Strva & Son, New Castle, Placer Co., Cal., send 
a very interesting catalogne, giving, of course, many 
kinds peculiar to the Pacific Coast. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, Ohio, give a 
catalogue so full of descriptive matter, that it is almost a 
treatise on fruit and ornamental trees, etc. 

I.C. Woop & Broruer, Fishkill, Dutchess, Co., N. Y., 
wholesale lists of frnit and ornamental trees, etc. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

Henry Ketter & Sons, Darmstadt, Germany. — 
Wholesale list of tree and agricultural seeds. —- 

Cur. Lorenz, Erfart, Germany.—Catal 
and vegetable seeds, with names in Englis! 

Ant. Marcrer, Marseilles, France. —An illustrated 
bulb list, and special seeds and plants. 


J. W. Wonvertics, Frankfort on Main; Nec pe 
ican edition. 


of flower 


Flower and vegetable seeds ; a special Ameri 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

F. H. McAuuisTer, No. 49 Nassan 8t., N. oe 
of a great variety of telescopes, microscopes, magic lan- 
terns and all other optical goods, 

Oakes Manvuracturine Co., No. 111 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.—An illustrated catalogue of a great variet 
of brackets, flower-stands, and other horticultural an 
miscellaneous wares, in wire and castings. 

F. A. Sinciatr, Mottville, Onondaga Co., N. Y., ik 
lustrates the various styles of his “Common Sense™ 
chairs—and most excellent chairs they are—as we know 
from long usage. 

Tortie Knittine Macuine; Lamb Knitting Machine 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. Price-list and description of 
this excellent household implement, 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 

Cuicaco SCRAPER AND DrrcHER Company, Chicago, Ill. 
—Describing the well-known scraper of this company, 
and their ingenious and effective screw-harrow, eek 
sower and roller combined. 

J. Dick & Bro., Canton O.—Catalogue of J. Dick's 
superior hay, straw, corn-stalk cutter, splitter, and 


crusher. ? 
LirtLe Grant Tre Mrt, Bayliss, V: an & Co. 
price-list of 


Richmond, Ind.—A concise description 
a@ superior machine. 
Monitor Corn-SHELLER, Livingston & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—An excellent machine, widely used. 
PHILADELPHIA Broapcast SEED SOWER; Benson, 
Maule & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Description of the ma- 


chine, and testimonials from farmers in many sections ; 
a large number from Australia even. 
R. H. Buchanan 


WHITNEY Barn AND Mo’ 

& Co., Montreal, Can.—Illustrating a new ——— 
of the knives, which are small and placed in sixes on 
wheels along the cutter-bar ; these revolving, caich and 
cut the hay or grain. 

LIVE STOCK—POULTRY, ETC. 

W. Il. Cummines, Milldale, Conn.—An illustrated cata- 
logue of Plymouth Rocks, of which he makes a specialty, 

A. C. Netuis, Mohawk Valley Foals Ln Canajo- 
harie, N. Y.—Circular describing the wn Leghorns, 

Davin A Stewart, Louisiana, Mo., has for his ial. 
tics, Plymouth Rocks and Brown and White Leghorns, 
and tells about them in an illustrated circuiar. 

Geo. S. JossEtyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—A_neat catalogue 
of “ high-class poultry,” and some useful hints about the 
care and management of fowls. 

Etm Farm Pouttry Yarps, West Troy, N. ¥.—A 
well made-up illustrated list of poultry and poultry-house 
appliances. 

Cuas. 8, Tayton_ Burlington, N, J.—Catalogne of the 
Green Hill Herd of Shorthorn and Jersey Cattle. Hande 
somely printed, aud conveniently arranged for reference, 
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What They Say of 
“THE FARMER’S PRIDE.” 


From the multitude of very high compliments of our 
L£ngraving, that have appeared in many other Journals, 
we have only room for the following from the ‘ Zion’s 
Herald,” of Boston, one of the leading Religious journals 
of the country, edited by Rev. Dr. Pierce. In the issue 
of Jan. 9 it says: “The most expensive and handsomest 
Engraving that we have seen offered as a premium in 
connection with a paper, is ‘The Farmer's Pride,” 
which the Orange Judd Co. send out with their Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. It is a large, finely executed Engrav- 
ing, with avery appropriate and attractive subject. The 
happy little girl with her arms full of flowers, the center 
of a fine large agricultural scene, may well bear the title 
she has received from the artist. We do not like the idea 
of pictures to sell newspapers; but when these peri- 
oOdicals send out such fine engravings as our excellent 
friends of the American Agriculturist are doing this year, 
they place on home walls a thing of beauty which és a joy 
forever. We are far from displeased, with the eagerness 
with which these beautiful Engravings are sought..... Hf 





Holstein Herd Book.—We have reccived Vol. 
III. of the Herd Book published by the ‘‘ Association of 
Breeders of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle,’’ from the 
Secretary, Charles Houghton, Boston. There are now re- 
corded in the three volumes 369 bulls and 486 cows, and 
the Association congratulate themselves that interest in 
this breed is increasing. The strongest argument we 
have yet seen against calling this breed by the name, 
* Holstein,” is in this very book, where a long quotation 
is made from the “* Netherland Cattle Stock-Book,”’ de- 
scribing these same cattle. Throughout this five-page 
description the breed is called “ Netherland Cattle,”’ and 
no other name for them is mentioned. Since the ‘* breed 
dates back more than two thousand years,” and has al- 
ways been known by this name, what right have Ameri- 
cans to change it, when they have been bred here less 
than 25 years? The common word in use by English 
speaking people everywhere for ‘ Netherlands’’ is 
““Dutch,” which gives the latter name the preference 
for the breed, over the borrowed one of “ Holstein.” 





Cows Gnawing old Boards,—“ L. T.,” Black- 
water, Del. When cows bite old boards it is a sign that 
they need something which they do not get in their feed. 
It would be well to mix a few pounds of fine bone-dust 
with salt and charcoal, and give each cow a handful to 
lick; also give some corn cobs or corn ears. This will 
appease their desire for wood or other coarse substances, 
and probably furnish what their food lacks. 





An Uncured Fistula.—‘C. M. W.,” Circleville, 
N. Y. If a fistula has not been properly treated, and 
has been permitted to become closed before it is healed, 
the resulting swelling cannot be removed until the fistu- 
la is opened again and healed from the bottom. No lini- 
ment of any kind will be of use. It would be best to 
have a veterinary surgeon open the swelling deeply, re- 
move any of the pipes which remain in it, discharge the 
matter, and keep the wound open until it is properly 
healed from the bottom. Plugs of lint dipped in com- 
pound tincture of myrrh and aloes should be kept in the 
opening, and the sore be cleaned out twice a day witha 
swab made of a soft sponge. 





Length of Floor for a Cow.—‘T. O'B.,” 
Providence, R. I. A cow needs 3 feet of room at least, 
when kept in a stable in stanchions; 3} feet is more than 
is n-cessary. The writer has 14 cows standing on a floor 
50 feet long, and the space is ample for the comfort of 
the cows and that of the milkers, There is no necessity 
for partitions between the cows. The floor should be 7 
feet from outer edge of gutter to outer edge of feed 
trough; 4} feet is sufficient room from inside edge of 
the gutter to inside edge of the feed trough. 





Movable Fences.—“ W. K.,” Morristown, N. J. 
There is a great variety of portable fences; the best are 
those commonly called hurdles, which are driven into the 
ground, or else wired to light stakes. There are wire 
fences made with slats attached which are easily trans- 
ported, but otherwise the portable fences are too bulky to 
be carried far, and must be made on the farm wherc used. 


Herd Books.—“L. P. H.,” Allentown, Pa. All 
the different herd books are private property. There are 
three different Ayrshire Herd Books. Perhaps the most 
carefully edited of these is that conducted by Dr. E. L. 
Sturtevant, and it is upon the careful editing of a Herd 
Record that its chief value rests. There are two Jersey 
cattle registers. But all the Herd Books are recognized 
by breeders as authorities so far as they go. 





EMPLOYING SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY. 


At this season of the year, many Farmers and Farmers’ 
Sons have a good deal of leisure time. Those who de- 
sire to improve this time to advantage to themselves are 
invited to immediately address the Publishers of the 
American Agriculturist, 





Important 
To Advertisers. 


The enormous edition of the American Agriculturist 
makes it necessary to go to press still earlier, in order to 
get the paper well printed and mailed by the day of date. 
The last pages must go to the electrotyper hereafter on 
or before the 10th of the month Preceding Date, 
and advertisements to be sure of insertion maust reach 
us on or before that day. It will be far better that adver- 
tisements should reach us at an earlier day, as there will 
then be a choice of location, and better classification. 

ores et ewes he 


Read the Advertising Columns.— 
We have several letters now before us, asking where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there; and can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere. 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others have to say, in 
offering their wares, etc., usually starts up some new idea 
in the mind of the reader.—When writing to any adver- 
tiser, always tell him in what paper his advertisement 
was seen. 


GOOD NEWS! 


for the Farmer. 50 to 100 per cent increase in 


Marketable Potatoes. 


as proved by two years’ experience; without any outlay in 
money, costing nothing but time, to prepare the seed during 
winter or early spring. 
For $1 (payable at maturity of the crop, if satisfactory). 
I willsend full directions upon receipt of name and address. 
ISAIAH T. CLYMER, 
Quakertown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S NEW BOOK 


From Dark to Dawn 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nigut Scenrs 
IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force the 
events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony to the 
beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible, 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, 
beautiful ‘engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the 
market. Terms Liberal. Circulars 


J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


( VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 

of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, Jogs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cor 
wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 

P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


Book of Gummed Household Labels, 


This Book contains gummed and _ printed ready for use 
over 650 labels for Household Stores. Agents wanted in every 
State and Town. Send 3c. for sample copy and circular, 
CORNELL & SHELTON, Birmingham, Conn. 


Marks’ Patent First Premiu 

Artificial Lim!s, with oe | Hands ds and 

Feet. The most Relwble, Com farsah 

and Useful. Illustrated Pamp! t of re} 

pages, containing valuable information, 
sent free to those giving satisfactory description o: 
case. A. A, MARKS, 5% Broadway, New York City. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—Extraordinary 
attractions in the February number. See the beautiful 
and artistic Oil Pictures, Steel Engravings, and a host of 
Literary Novelties. Sinzle copies, 25 cents ; yearly, $3, with 
the two oil pictures, “ Rock of Ages” and a Lion’s Bride,” 
17x21 inches, to cach subscriber. Address W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, 17 £. 14th St., N. Y. 


Best Farm in Ohio, the Miami Valley. 
30 000 For full particulars, address Murs. T, 
9 © Curran, P. O. Box 1789, New York. 
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ENSILAGE, 


The Preservation, et. Corn-Stalks and other green fodder 


ount of French and American metho 
History of the disvovery. The most oe 
formation for farmers and dairymen ever pubant in. 
complete ~ a revolution. 
Illust: rated. Cloth. Price, $1. Postage free. 
Bend f Ez ie ctus and Contents. 
WN, 55 Beekman 8St., NewYork, 


TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE, 


(NASBY’S PAPER.) 
The largest and best family paper published in t) 
States. nd postal for specimen. Piwc send. beth. 
dozen of your reading friends. We also mail, postpaid to 
any address, the choicest books published, av half price 
Send for catalogue. Address ‘THE BLADE, Toledo, 0.” 


$25 FOR A N.Y. SINGER SEWnG 








MACHINE, with drop-leaf tabie, 
cover, and case of twe drawers, as shown in 

cut. Warranted New, Latest Improved, and 

Perfect, No pay asked ti!l seen and tricd, 

Bend for circular and save money, #Addresg 

ECONOMY EMPORIUM, 809 Dearborn St., CHICAGQ 


NOTICES 


aes | upon the nt by uest of numerous correspon- 
dente, ave extended my Holida =. for a Limited 
Period. Order at once, pay only a: f 4. uu ne ay 
tested | the instrument at your own ao 
$175.8 $135. siss an upwards. New Org bi 
85, $97, etc. Latest Il iiustrated. Newspaper 6, 

much Be5, $07, free. 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


(Vol. 16) for 1879, enlarged to 100 es, contains the cream 
of the world’s literature arranged in ror departments, for 
the entertainment, pasizerion. and at t of every reader. 
Yearly, $2.00; sample copy, 1ocents. Order from newsdealers 
ordirect. Unprecedente termsfreetoagents. Send roc. for 
outfit, worth $x. S.S. WOOD, Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 


Bo MARYLAND FARMS! 87 TO $23 








per acre. Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md, 


THE WHITE RUSSIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 


Has been recommenced in all parts of the U.§, 


b 
2000 FARMERS 


as the best and most productive variety ever in- 
troduced. The following parties have written 
hed that their Russian Wheat produced twice as 

per acre 48 other varieties, on the — 
land and wey k Thomas |S. Sterling, qreet, 
: C. Tomlin, , Evaneuilieg Wig ¢ 





alste O., N.. 
Mie Beriden | Til.; Chas. Eves, Brockway, 
M. Roberts, McCauleyville, Minn., and 
hundreds of waare re wey —y tak 

TAYLORVILLE, Ti., 1878. W. E. Stitt 
pees Sir: 1 pantoped on one Busnel of your White 

Russian Wheat, which I sowed on one acre of 
land, and harvested 80 bushels. a ng Pasa we 
roduced but 14 bushels per ure 

tter land than the Russian. will di as alt that 
is honorable in the way of recommending it. 
Yours, respectfully, Jas. Morrow. 

Oran P. O., Ontario, Canan 18, 1878.-- 
Dear Sir: I purchased of you last st spring two 
bushels of the Russian Wheat. which I sowed 
on one — for trial. The result was a yield of 

$834 bushels, which is ahead of any other wheat 
here, either = or spring. Iam well satisfied 
with the Russia’ mom on ntan highly recom- 

ly, JOHN GREEN. 








mend it. Yours 

The above are samples of arvo-i of letters 
received from all parts of the country from cur 
customers of last year. We send a sample of 
the Russian Wheat with a circular containing 








pesoes testimonials, etc., to all who enclose a 
hree cent came, Address W. E. STITT, 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 





SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY, 


The largest, best flavored and most productive Berry 
grown with ordinary culture ; 1244 inches in circumference. 
Catalogue of fowrering pinne ants and small fruits free. Address, 

J. L.- LON, florist, Bloomsurg, Pa. 


FLOWER-<SEEDS 


Set, fn for 274cie., 100%) “¥ for ar deek E 
ne named sorts 50cts. per doz ata’ vet en free. 
D. C. MoGRaw, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton. N.Y. 








at half price ; 
chore git ee 


@ 








ROSES, GERANIUMS AND PLANTS 


of all kinds, so per 100; cheaper than ever before. Send 
for Lists, » Sa ee A 14 by mail for $1.1 
A MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


FROM CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 
(Copy.) he seeds received from Wm, Rennie A Ehinsy 
are the best ewer introduced here. Sine 4 ipemsly. 
Send for Catalogue, addressing, 





aueue | a 


1517 Head of the Famous Ohio Improved 


Chester Swine sold and shipped into the various States 

and Canadas, for breeding purposes, in one year. A few 

— ago the dark hogs were in greatest demand, but with- 

ear there has been a reaction. As a result, the follow- 

ing is a sample of what is being received from different 
oy of the country :—OHIOVILLE, Beaver Co. Pa.—Jan. 

L. B. Silver, Cleveland, 0.: Sir—Please send mé 

price fist tt your “Onto IMPROVED CHEsT«R Swine.” I 

want to get, a pete: of pigs in the spring, or may be more than 

k your breed of swine wiil 

well, for the Perle are are, arn tired of the Black h 





Yours, trul We N.—Send stamp for descripti on 
and price list of — *pring pigs and fancy poultry. Ad- 
dress ILVER, Cleveland, O. 
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~ Champion of the World! 
"Grain Drill. 


Champion 






With or without Fertilizer, or € Grass Seeder 
Attachments, or Gum Spriug 
It has a perfect force feed Grain Distributor that will 
sow accurately all kinds of grain without the least injury to 
the seed. 
UNEQUALED AS A CORN PLANTER. 
Fertilizer attachment can be relied upon to sow all 
kinds of commercial manures whether dry or damp in any 
red quantity. 
qorafe Li Light, Construction Simple, but durable. 
iberal discount to cash = 
Send for descr IN circuia 


NSON; GERE 4 TRUMAN y 
wego, zr oga Co, ° 
Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Contior, Grap- 
ling Fork, levs, and 
ooks. at queen ng Hay, 

Grain, Beans, Corn Stalks, 

loose or in bundles, etc. Can 





tus. Send for Circular, and 
get valuable information. 


E. V. R. Gardner & Co., 
Johnson's, Orange Co., te # 
THE REASONS WHY 
Stock ads Raisers & the Public 


WANT THE 
- CASE & CO.’S 


TREAD i “SWEEP POWER MACHINES, 


19 Tons Ha r Day. 
D 5 Toas Feed per. Day. 
18 Cords Maple-wood per Day. 
1 R MEN say They arethe Best made. 
eee Rig eed them in a “ Dry and 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUST LY HAY 








a7 
ve 


g RN : tits Ses like a Top with them, 
R aa i Mechanics can Saw, Moertice, 


J. I, OAS & ©0., », Pecine. W Wis., Manufacture 


SE Ae d Threshing Ma- 


orta mgines. 
PRON a the latent and bust RAE ements incinding 
E 8, WOO 


Manufacture ans oe Betx Ba, Threshing Machines 
Firm in the World! 
SEND FOR. c TALOGUE. 


derick Presses are sold on trial, and guaranteed ches 
1n price, and phe at price,t han say ethereeee asa gift, onae 
sale. Don’tbeswindled byirresponsible manufacturerso tinfring- 
ing machines, Itcosts no morefor a good press, thanfor aninferior 
or worth less one, P. K. DEDERICK COMPANY, 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 


SPEED REGULATOR. 


Geebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
trated Caen to 
EBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont Co., Pa. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
milis. Always successful. Over 500 First 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000in use. 
They donot clog or heat; grinds 60 bushels 
er hour. All successful Fron Feed Mills 
NGIN RP. NTS. Beware: 

Buy none but the ua ‘nate the 
sang have coatamees our Patents, Also 
he best Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Horse 
Saws, Fanning Mills, and 


Pumps. Address Power Wood 88 MILL co. atavia, Ill, 
HARRISON’S MILLS, 


NEWLY IMPROVED. 
: New Standard Lt 4 Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill, 
nwo yep Mill, 2to 
hour; capacity of 
Light 3 ineh Mi Mill, 6 le 


ur. 
Wholesome _ Bread, Fine 








ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, . de- 
ee the Harrison System, 
Address Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 





THE BEST CORN 
SHELLER MADE. 


Adjustable for all sizes of corn. 
Buy the Peerless 
The easiest operated, and most 
perfect working. Shells 60 Bush. 
Hare per hour. Separates corn 
from cobs and. chaff, is turned and 
fed by one person. Address 
A. P, DICKEY, 


Racine, Wis. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


FOR THE 
‘°A. B. C.°? Right Hand Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Horse Power Threshers, etc. 


Liberal terms. 
A. B. COHU, 
197 Water St. N.Y. 


Corn Shellers 


ie Corn Mills. 
machine is guaranteed to give 
Sefaction, or money I paid promptly 


rs 20 000i in = pag 


Farmer should have t 
at LURES Re B+ 































Tron Founders, Pitan aa 


Big Giant Corn =. 


a Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense, ‘The onls Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob successfully 
that ag grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 

Grinds twice as fast as any other 

ill of same size and price, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. egg SON & CO., 


3th St, Lon Mo. Ss. 
an Ae Sonia. Saee wat 


CIDER PRESSES 


Apple Graters, Elevators, Ete. 


BOOMER ¢ BOSCHERT PRESS co., 
YRACUSE, N. Y. 




















With thisSAW HORSE 
I can saw more saw 
logs or cord wood than 






This LIGHTNING SAW HORSE is indeed 
a wonderful invention. The weight of the 
man who is sawing does one-half of the 
work, It will saw logs of any size. It will 
saw off a 2 foot log in 9 minutes. Circulars 


free, Address, W. GILES, Cincinnati, Oc 




















Nichols, Shepard & Co., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
Makers of the Original and only Genuine “ Vibrator”’’ 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Thresher Engines and Steam Outfits com- 
plete. Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


Improved Baldwin’s American Fodder Cutter. 





zomere ety 
oe secures pertéck oatety to. the 
rator and machine. See large 
vertisement in Oct. No. of Ag?'t- 
* culturist. Send for illustrated cir- 
- cular. C. PIERPONT & CO., 
Manufacturers, New Haven, ct. 


BRADLEY'S REVERSIBLE 
HARROW. 


Two Harrows in One, 

OF And sold at the price of one. 

A Perfect Smoothing Harrow, 
Combined with a’ vermenl or 


HARROW | yao2! 


BRADLE Ys ee, CO., 





Chicago, Til. 

z EMY, with Musical Institute 
i ge he EM 9 eS 
dents oe any Catal dress REV. 


F. D. BLAKES , A. M., Paeete rast East ‘Greenwich, R.1, 





Sheller. 








mm Phoenix Drain Tile Machine 










Is claimed to ' May be driven 
be the most sim- by either Steam or 
ple, strong and Horse-power,and 
duvatié<aie will make either 

Tile or Brick of 
chine now in Ney thatis ti 


Purchasers will note the substantial as well as fin- 
ished make of this machine; the easy accessibility of 
its working pa rts; the means of keeping its plunge- 
chamber to fit closely, without reference to age or 
wear; and its general suitability for making Tile at 
the lowest cost. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LITTLE GIANT TILE MILL. 


The ring J of mill is ma if ae, the 
stron nown shape, t and 
innger a accurately — Hhetien tn broad bear- 
it prevents wear and mud leakage. The 
shaft is of forged steel, rannin 
. brass box. The mill is accessible in 
all its par Two horses operate it 
withease, Weclaim, extra strength, 
durability, and ease of workin 
Ln r Tile An. bemade. More ewer 
same power. Sen Circulars 
to BAYLIES, VAUGHAN & CO., Ricumonn, IND. 


See 
















ote Improved Rockawa 
222 Gola Med 


roms um: 
peiaariaa is 


nr 
e 
3 
+4 
3 
2 
> 
; 





P is the 





wi k it will ef. 
fectually take ont of wheat the inia trouble 
° Partriige Pea.” Prices reduced. reat Piste Tous 


Price lists to the ss eORSEY,. 


Sndaiinwiadtorse 4, } Dealers ert Suneee Eatad Aire 


Mille Bonicbalee Wensos. 


IRON SCREW WIND staal s 
With Corrugated Iren Fans. 
~ The ye aed bol yar age using a. 
sha by means 3 of which the 
sail Goes its Sraptetton 5 i atevery 


t. Has om oO} ~— ; - 

rm. + elf-governing. The 
Motion is 7 ALWAYS SreaDy y 
Being Gc Governed ae — lever fod, ip 


ree NO MA ATTER sey Way 


T. 
Fast Is. nae for Catalogue for full 
particulars. Address, 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill, 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


az no 1 Man to 45 
Horse Power.) 


$3,500, 000 WORTH NOW 
IN USE. c 




















The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


at the International Exhibi- 


the only Mi 
distribution of Medals at L’Ex- 
a ye Universelle,Paris,1878, 
This mill is constructed on 
scientific principles, and guar- 
anteed to do good 
work in war xine of 
wind. 
guaranteed xt - 
well made of good 
material; to be per- 
fectly - self -regulat- 
— ~ oy more 
pow o be more 
reliable in - kinds 
of winds bree | 
is Guarante 


‘derma and fuer th than this, it 
send for CATALOGUE © A ana Price iis, 
U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 





PORTABLE & FARM ENGINES. 


ee EAXLO Lon MANUKA DRI ‘Tenens, GOs. 
Wertminater, Mg Pa Usa bi 
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LARGE REDUCTION 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel...... 


Be sinis oo eee eee 6823.00 


<< 


Winchester Repeating Fire Arms. 





IN PRICES. 


Modd “73. Moda "%G, 
$27.00 $35.00 
27.00 35.00 
25.00 " 39.00 
24.00 27.00 


Model "66. 


ts" EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES. 22 


SEND FOR 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway New York. 





Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 116 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONES. 


s rectal 


d oe ethane selenite pine Call 


ist 
Pie wear.” We wil 


TALIC TELEPHON EE 


Or. COILED MET. 
est in the world, and the only complete! 
Attachment, made = 
principles; warranted to work one mil 
1 send to one address one sample onal 


e, unaffe 


es, two walnut holders, six copper bound bre 


wire, at 25 
«ini 
uce our fears 


; ofordinary 
ring the last 
poly = youu Nr months nearly 1 
money at pag Pape 
@ge 2c. paper when you write, Kent, 


We guarantee all instruments sold. 
Ask any Commercial Agency 
oodman & Co,, 


orcent, discountfrom regula 


offer is made for a limited th 
alten be b soon be eye 


eac. 
redsot testimonials from 

For any eet that fails to “work, we will refund the 

and you will find good for all we oe to do. Post- 


we are 
Congress 8&t., Boston, Mass. 





SCROLL SAWS. 


LATHES, CARVERS, AND EN- 
GRAVER®S’ TOOLS, 
MACHINISTS’ and MECHAN- 
\ ICS’ TOOLS, FARMERS’ 
TOOLS, ARCHERY, ETC. 

All kinds of Scroll Saws , kept 4 stock, 
and all at manufact ri I 





REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR nen. BUTTER, FRESH OR 
ALTED MEAT, Etc. 
Perfectly pene and preserves the color. Keeps the 
brine clear, free from scum, and brine and meat from sour- 
o salted, it is in taste and fiz puar much sweeter than 
ordinary, Price 50 cts, per Box. t by mail to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 
M EN oe e 


Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Impreved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t&@- For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
4 has no rival, and is really the 
“&@ most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
“4 Corset made. For sale by all 
9 leading dealers. Manufactured 
; by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


S PA TCHrs 
Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, iy 
eo 








For mendin 
out acid or sol ering iron. 
hil mend w * it. 


“itl yi d Sto re your pocket, Sales 

be € 0 r r 64-page h nol 

am Nove nae we ow 
oveltien, atione 

FREE. Addre itt 66 

108 South 8th ret, Rial, Pa. Mon? 


tion this paper. 


BIG PA Y.—With Stencil Ontfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells ameaty, for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington 8t., poston, Mass. 











TUTTLE 


The Latest and Best 


KNITTER 


For Family Use 


In the Market. 


For Circular, Sample, and 
Full Particulars, 
Address 


“= KNITTING MACHINE “ 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





STEAM ENGINES, 

A. B. FARQUHAR, York, ip 
Cheapest and best for all 
poses—simple, strong, an 
rable. Also Traction En- 
gines for common roads. 

Saw, Grist anp Ricge 
MILLS, Grins, PRrEssES 
AND MACHINERY gener-: 
ally. In © ar promptly 
answere: 

VerticalEngines,w with or without 
wheels, very conveni- gf 
ent, economical and 4 
complete in ev 

a, tail, best a: 


“4 in use. Fig. 
y _2ready for 
esroad 





Bookwalter Engine. 


Com oot Substantial, Economical, 
and ily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
Ben (and including Governor, Pump, 

(and boxing), at the low price 


3 Hi wats: ee! 242.00 
Fi] % a ‘$ Fo 4 


= JAMES LEFFEL oe 
Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


| All Cla 
Blued, $2, OF kled, $3.75. 


50 Perfumed, Snow flake, ,and Chromo Cards, 
with name, or 25 Acquaintance, 10c. 


Cc C Cc IMPEKIAL CARD CO., Fair Haven, Conn, 


| 5 0 New Style CARDS, Gold Border, Chromo, Motto, 





etc., name in Gold, 1c, 
STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Ct, 





of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, or 18 Elee 
gant New Style Chromo Cards, with name :0 cts,, 


post-paid. EKO. | REED & CO., Nassau, N, Y. 





50 Richly percamed a no 2 alike, name in jet, 106» 
with Case, | ite erp by de Temperance Cards, 3 
W. AU 8T. co., 


orth Haven, ct. 
AO MOTTO, CHROMO, ETC., CARDS, name 





and fancy © case, 10 cts. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn, 





10 Transparent. odel Card Case. 


C ARDS,—10 Lily 7 the Valley. 3 10 rire Engraved, 
Name on all, 50. WARD é & ‘Co. Northford, Conn. 





2 5! ELEGANT ROUND-CORNERED GILT 
Kkdged Cards, 15c.; in case, 20c. Name neatly printed 
EATON BROS., Northford, Conn. 


Ebreme, Perfamed, Snewflake, and Lace 
Cards, Name on all, i0 cts. Game ke, and 15 cts. 
LYMAN & CO., Clintonville, Conn, 


6 fh) Chromo and Ferfumed Cards, [no 3 alike,} 


in script. 











Name in Gold and Jet, 
CLINTON “BROS, Clintonville, Ct. 

















ERFUMED CARDS 31 styles; 50 with name, 10 cents, 
in case, 12 cents; 25 Gold and Silver Borders — 

NOVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. 

Hours MUSICAL Instruction 
12 @. a HA —— Sofoeree Dans $15 
Sy ey esay 
FELT CARPETINGS 2 to 45 cts. per yard. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. FELT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample 
address C, J. FAY, Camden, N. Jersey. 
Slsiclelololoiolcle\clelvisiolsletelsistotcislotclelcislelclclol 
SKATES. 
BARNEY & yen “ 
- Ce oe , 


In every land where water freezes, the Barney & 
Berry skates are known. 

We will deliver free of charges, to any address east of the 
Mississippi River, and at more distant points, for a trifling 
—— dow Bi cy of these celebrated skates. 

Ne aR cx or 8 to 1134 inches. Prices deliv- 
cred hue © d, $3.25. 
vcSlzes 7 ‘to 11% inches. Price delivered ; 
Genuin eClub size 7-12 inches. Price delivered, 
$3.00; Nickled, $4.00, 

Keyless, —Patent-lever screw skate; size 8 to 12 inches. 
Price Melty ered; Blued, $4.50 ; Polished and Nickled, $6.30. 

Ice Kin ~Sizes 8 to 12'inches. Price delivered $5.25. 
Polished an “Nickled, $7.00. 

Ice King Rink.—Sizes 8 to 12 inches. Price delivered, 
$7.88 ; Polished and Nickled, $8.75. 

In ordering, please state size of boot or shoe worn. 
Send for complete price-list. Address 


SPORTSMAN’S DEP’T., ORANGE JUDD Co., 





45 Broapway, N. ¥. 
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"Imperial Ege Food. 


way ake Renn wer Hens} jay £9 my apd Young. benefits lay- 





penn Mark.) 
Patented February 25, 1875. 





eS 
HIGHEST CLASS. 

d Dark Brahmas, Partridge, White Cochins, 
aun* prow Brown Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Hou- 
dans, Golden Sebright, and B. B. 1 Bantams. —Pekin, 
Aylesbury, and Rouen Ducks. —My “stock is unsurpassed. 
My loc:tion is central, and desirable for Eastern, Western, 
Sonthern, and Canada customers. My establishment is 
largest in the world. pi ven he Rees, pad and a Sg 

+ for new, novel, practical, anc 
a GEO. S. JUSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Improved Plymouth Rocks 


B.B. R. Games, Bronze Turkeys, and Pekin Ducks 


of superior merit, for sale at all seasons of the year. 


F. H. CORBIN, 
Newington Junction, Conn. 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY, (0882. 2°y: 


justrated monthly, devoted to Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs. 

bits, and other pets. ount specialty treated practically and 
acientifically. J.F. FERRIS, Editor, aided by a score of the 
best writers in the country. 82 la uarto pages, printed 
on beautiful tinted book paper. Subscription — ne Dol- 
lar per year! Sam mple copies, twelve cents. Advertisin 
ten cents per line. Address, FERRIS PUBLISHIN 
co. 9 Albany, N.Y. 


DAY’S IMPROVED $60 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


lest d Best. .Hatches_and Rears the 
Simplest, hicks. Best possible Indorsements. 


Address for Circulars, &c., 


DAY BROS. & CO. 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md., tv. 8S. A. 


for2stam ag img 
logue of Bi othe Stock, 
Fowls. tter o 
best i Po di- 


Specifi f ~ ti f Th h Shred Fowla™ 70" nta. 
bs ~ ed ecific Mating o: orough- ‘owls, cents. 
coding and nagemne nt,” or thorough-breds for prac- 
tical “ul use, sO. rf aot for fan no ane s. Jersey Cattle, 
Berkshire Pigs, ‘Shepherd q Dk. Brahmas, P. 
Rocks, Houdan and Leghorn L Bronze Turkeys and 
Pekin Ducks bred and for sale. oui Be is 1st class, 


I. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 
FINE THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Magrane’s Light Brahmas, also Dark Brahmas and Par- 
tridge Cochins, Silver-Laced and White Booted Bantams. 
Bronze, and domesticated Wild Turkeys. No Circulars. 

Our reputation as judges and breeders is ample guarantee 
for excellence of our stock. Eggsinseason. $3 per 13, 

MAGRANE & FAIRSERVICE, 


104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Send to GEO. W. SIMMONS, 


Reeves s er s d Dealer in all kinds of BEE 
LIES, Newark, Delaware, for 
Price-List of 


ty Extractors, Veils, Queens, &c., &c. 
SE a BUTTER 


Supplied . private families. Ayrshires, Jersey, an 
Guernsey, which took_the highest os at the Centennial 
Show, 1876, also Gold Medal of N. Y. State Agr. Soc’y, 
1869, 1872. and 1878 ; hi heat ‘Cl ‘g the great International 
878, fret on Ayrshires, 
t on Jerseys, first o1 cara ‘amily Cows, oral 
= aoe mg sizek B Bulls, and I Helters, * 20 Collie a 8 for sale 
rezier, Beacon Hill, Northport, 


BUCHAN’S 
CARBOLIC 


MEDICINAL SOAP. 


The Healing, Purifying, and Disinfecting properties of Car- 
bolic Acid are among the most wonderful tacts disclosed by 
modern science. ‘The best, safest, and most convenient meth- 
od of using this ’ wonderful Curative is in the form of Soaps. 


This Soap is highly prized by physicians and nurses for the 
sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasant and dan- 
gerous odors, prevents the spread of contagion, and is invalu- 
able in curing sores, eruptions, and all cutaneous diseases. 


Buchan’s Carbolic Medicinal Soap is for sale 
at all Druggists. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


HYDRO-CARBON LEATHER 
DRESSINC. 


Warranted to soften, preserve, black polish and make 
water proof. For all leather needing any or all of these 
qualities. Ask reliable dealers for it or send to 

A.D. STRONG, Manufctr, Ashtabula, O. 
J.B. HALL, Western Agent, 
No.6 Board of Trade Court, Chicago, Ill. 





























tee suka Pialeey Wate the best 2 payin 
Packages sent prepaid for Suc. and 
kegs, by freight, $6.25. Special eMegceients with freight and ex- 
press compznies enable us to obtain te td low rates for distant 
orders. Sold by Agricultural Stores, Grocers Seedsmen, and 
Druggists. OMPIG Keate - AL 


| 





Youn nreck. 
part of th farm. 
Pt wenty-' Save pound 


16 State Street, wir 4 ae 


Wholesale Agents: B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York.—Benson, 
Maule & Co., iniladelphia, —H. B. Arnold 4 
Swain, San Francisco.—Geo, Wait, Montreal, Canad 


& Co., a Cc 





Lewis Lancashire Swine. 
Have No More Hog Cholera! 


These swine have taken first 
premiums in England and this 
country. White in color, — 

aired, very maney, health ve 
-. smell wees easily Roe Se 
- very prolific, large size. nd 
for circular. 

W. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham. Mass. 


horoughbred Essex Pigs.—For Sale, Sows of ed 
Ths 150 Ibe -vech, in pig by my est boar (Harris No, 523), ai 








| $5 each, addin Be. per lb. according to weight wanted. Tue 


fit to breed, averaging 50 Ibs. ee. st 


some Sow or Boar Pi 
RNST, Clay Mines, South Amboy, N 


same rates. OTTO 


JERSEY RED SWINE. 


Pigs from choice stock now ready to ship. Catalogue free. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and reduced Price List of our choice 
ordeguecsé Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, and Dogs, sent free of charge. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & Ov 221 Church 8t., Phila., Pa. 


POLAND CHINA OR MACTE HOGS. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co.,Ohio, 
Breeder and Shipper ‘of Cotswold Sheep, 
Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, 2nd all 
the leading kinds of Fancy Poultry. 

Send for Circular, free. 


MAILED FREE ve ag hee 
U BALES Ente ve Atty cos oa 
Cue, Sheep and Foutay. 














ion, man: i 
.tion BENSOM MAULE £00 oF Cattle 


BENSON MAULE,&00., 223 Church 


COTES. 


ly trained Peraresd stock, Carcitity ve selected in the High- 
lands of Scotland. nese pups are great beauties, possess 
all the correct mark ings a an paints of the breed. s and phelr 
high oye AN is rete country. Bred and A is 

MORIIS. Piilaennin, Pa, is ur 
first iapartation of Collie Shepherds was made in 1: 


IMPORTED DRAUGHT STALLION, 


Coming 5 years. A few choice 
SHORTHORN & AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 














ond eae Post < Cotswold Sheep, for sale. 
e€ exc. 
CHAS. 8. TAYLOR, Burlington, N. J. 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


T FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM, 
ing to reduce m Y OO UNT will ell ‘ut reduced rices. 


rt, Ky. 
Thoroughbred and Grade Jerseys. 





I offer f et renoamatig rices for uali 
‘al Sy asene bred” and and a Hotter ang Ose Gus 
of all ages. Also erse 

onths oughbreds are et 


to 4 rs of age. 
equalled db Sy ant of t of the late Rapottetions and my grades re- 
commend reg by their production. I refer to every 
individual who.ever purchased an animal of me during the 
80 years I a bred this stock. All animals sold by me are 
guaranteed as Bag es For ferms, apply in person to 


ITCH on, Conn. 
Hambietonian Horses and Colts also for sale; best blood. 


FOR SALE—GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


Two Bulls, two Young Heifer Calves—all very choice, and 
registered in The Herd Register of the “* American Guernsey 
J.N, BORLAND 


Cattle Club.” 
Red House Farm, New London, Conn. 


Address H, P. BECK WITH 
P. 0., New London, Conn. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Incorporated under the General Law 
for incorporation of Cottemes, 
Chapter 51, Laws 1870 — Chapter 319, Laws 1848, 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 

“ibe four NEW YO RK CITY. 


re sogeane soanye lectures will commence in 
bite re _ and Be ame ee be had had ont on ap- 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 

















Highest. Award. 


$250 GOLD. 


For best butter made in 
United States was awarded 
to butter made by the 
COOLEY PROCESS 
by Hiram Smith, Sheboygan. 
Falls, Wis. Also First Pre+ 
mium for best dairy butter 
made in New York State, to. 
J. 6. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. 


Dairymen, . please 
into _.this 
of. vera 
cream and you will use no ache. : 
Send stamp-for circular to 


VT. FARM MACHINE~CO., 


Bellows Falls Vt. 
OWE DIPLOMA i ee ri 


Shy sward f for Arti- 












toes store-keeper to ores a re dozehy 
P. 0. Box 416. 


LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 

only complete riedted to 8 self- 

feeding machine im -the nitaing 

Lan Ly r- and 
and-wor tion, 

for circular ai ep the ust of. 

prominent dairymen now 9 


c. H. R. TRI 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


te 
ay 












: SPAIN'S © 
PATENT CHURNS. 


Centennial Medal Awarded. 
In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 


Send for circular and prices. 


cami ngetneteniiamiaiaa a a 
EXCELSIOR CHURN POWER, 


















ED, ‘Seu wor cieulan 
RED, — 


A. H, 
6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pav. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


R. W. CAMERON & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


23 Sonth William St., New York. 


piss. rietors s yee “ DIAMOND,” and “ LIGHT OF THE: 
=” Brands i, and Pioneer Line of 
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CAN AGRICULTURIS 


ST. (FREE ARE, 








This is a combination of capital- 
ists to supply consumers only 
with PUR the United States 

RE TEAS at prices 


Anes known, on the nutu- 


al principle, by getting up clubs. Send for New Price-List. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., | 


P. O. Box 4236. No. 8 Church St., New York City. 


A RAN iD FARM. FOR.S Coun -~ tt Wiaconsn, 


oer Brick Mansion, 25 Rooms. 2 commodious ‘Tenant 
Houses. Improvements alone very valuable, cost over 
$25, t 700 acres under culagetion. Zimely wooded, 
an watered by ever-living streams and rivulets, Admira- 
bly adapted tor Dairy, Stock, or Grain Farning. 

miles of the flourishing city of Janesville. Cash price, 

‘000. A rare oppertunis or investment 
Address W. H. HASBROUCK, ‘Ellenville, mu. Y. 








RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment !! 


BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see, 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM 
Land Commissioner U. P. k. R. Co., 
Cor. 9th and Farnam 8ts., Omaha, Neb, 
g@ Refer to this advertisement. 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
; For sale by the ‘WINONA & ST. PETER R. R. CO., 
At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the ere wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are a ell ada tothe growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
passed sor hes healthfulness. - n 
e Free from Incum . 
aereniars, no etc., containing ult 19 


GRAS. Land Commissioner, 


een & 
Me ae nape "y Co., Cu104G0, Itts. 


CHEESE AND BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
And Complete MANUFACTURING OUTFITS, 


Furnished by WHITmAS & SURRELE,” Little Falis, N. Y. 
RICES LOWER THAN EV 


ash Premium by iguatamioe First 
= r % Bair, New Porrattan an 
r an 


econowmizer Boil 
peep 


Neh Hoope-Churu Sutter 
Apparatus at the great Cheese and 


for all dairy districts for the oe i chem 
—NO WASTE—Ssaves trouble and time of pay up the bandage. 
All correspondence answered prompt i. 
Self-heating Vats at prices less than ever 
O28 


Sa) it.—Onves LaPHAM 


Prizes and Di de received at the ree 

Bons! person or firm, which included Creamery Pe aad International 
Crea sired hi atk to mane ane ced ee —Hubbell 
ke. Also receive: eh est Awards and Cas rizes for best Bu A 

utter Fair held at Chicago, I! tter und Cheese 


CUS, Consisting o 
1 Gang Pros 


We ‘are sole manufacturers of the HUB 
ESE P ».Which took the + BBELL GANG 
rl ‘e AA only Press, that has right 1 use pa Peon 


subject to royalty of _ 
ELAR BOILE nS with an aie Fa. 
Poly portable — aelificaatr will make mo 


om less fuel than any other Horizon 4 
Ue Price were lew. an 
ew Patent Refrigerator Vats, or Cream 
setting milk for cream and afterward makin cheese eee 
Vie rece ved hig ghest ae at intemations i Fair, 
mprov atent Knife Cur 
commended by the best cheese makers in the land at a 
We are first hands, with greatly reduced prices also, oe 
cunts, Aare toine, nnatto, Ban ey 
ards, L taaid ennet Extract, &c.—General Agente 
SEAMLESS CHEKSE CLOTH. LEss EXPENSIVE 
Seven sizes, for 13 inch to 16 inch cheese. Samples by mail, 


H 
dage 


a bys rey See and prices furnished freely. 
before. 











the Quen ofthe Dairy.” 
Pyramidal Strainer. 


Every Owner of 2 Cow 
should send for Circular to 
MOSELEY & a ARS, 


SOMETHIN G NEW! 
LLIAM’S PATENT 


, BOLSTER SPRING for FARM WAGONS, 


Fhis new and valu- 
able device is suited to 
wagons of any size— 
made of the best steel 
and warranted—are at- 
tached by four bolts 
through the bed—can 
be put on by any per- 
son. They remain on 
the wagon for all uses, 
and work equally well 

whether 7s empty 








spring seat—they make 

a comfortable spring 

wagon out of a farm 

Wwagon—and save Lad in wear and tear. We Want 
Agents Everywher 

SEMPLE & BIRGE M’F’G CO., St. Louis, Me. 

8. L: ALLEN & Co.; 229 Market St., Phila., General Agents 





The St. Paul and om City RR. Co. 


ARE OFFERING THEIR 


GHOICE LANDS in 
South-western Minnesota and North- 
-western Iowa, 


at prices ranging from $4 to $6 per acre, on 
the most favorable terms. 


—— are acknowledged to be eer to any in the 
saunas naing. ta the great Wheat Belt, the crops of 
Corn, Sorghum, Flax, Hemp, Barley, Rye, and Oats, are 
very prolific. 

No section of the N. W. offers lands so well d for 
STOCK RAISING. and DAIRY purposes, being celebrated 
for its su Grasses and well watered by Likes and 
Streams. Climate unsurpassed. For Maps and Pamplilets 
giving full particulars, address 

Land Department St. Paul & Sioux City 
R.R. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


IF YOU ARE 


Goingto Kansas 


ay ~ for Aq que full and pas poy eee] 
eS Eee won, 

‘1 jon 
er pce Agent, 


500 VIRGINIA FARMS 


FOR SALE at $5 per Acre and upwards. Situated 
within a day’s drive of the city of Richmond, Va. Lands 
shown in our own carriages, free of char; iret Buyers intro- 

uced to sellers and allowed to let, ¢ with them. 
Send for our REAL L, contain- 
ing oéating else ot = and other wet, facts, before 


where. Rent free 


AFFIN, LES & CO., Richmond, Va. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts trom 30 


to 300 acres. 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 














uries), in Talbot Co., Md, Climate mild and healthy. ae 
for sale; 50 acres; 2 miles from center 
gain. ‘ain. Prion, $9,500. Address, FARM. air Haven, Ct. 


good. ba a tee and Map showing location, 
ddr . E. SHANAHAN, e atty. Easton, Ma. 
FARM AR - New Haven, Conn. Large Modern 
House, Barn, etc. A fine place at a bar- 
F ARMS,.— Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms at 
ye P. GRiFritH, Smyrna, Del. 





To Agents, ——— & Consumers of Kerosene Oil. 
No more lamp expl losions._ Kerosene made safe as 
water by using the Pont xplosive Lam maine gang at 


ed to any lamp. Run no mo; 
f . ent by pineil on | on. receipt 


may be the next to ex I 
of tient -five cents. ande canvassers wante every 


wn in the United States ay for uae 
175 So. tals Se. at De esace, R. I. 


The attention of Farmers, Threshermen, 
and responsible Live Agents, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Dealers in all parts of the 
Country is invited to our 


Traction or Self-Propelling 
FARM ENGINES. 


By a simple but reliable attachment made to our Common 
Farm Engines, we are able to offer a Traction, or Self-pro- 
pees Farm Engine, which not only propels itself, but 

ee aoe Tank and Separator, or loaded Wagon, over 
a reed up hill, or down, with the aid of one pair of horses. 

se Engines | have been thoroughly tested three seasons, 
ne hundred of them are now in use, and they have not 
only proved a complete success, but have given such excel- 
lent satisfaction that, where introduced, it is with difficulty 
any other engine can besold. They cost but little more than 
the common Farm Engine, and enable the threshermen to 
operate with from two to four less teams, and move much 
faster than with horses. They are simple in construction, 
easily handled, durable, and their advantages over the 
common Farm Engine are so apparent, we are confident 
they are destined to take the place of other Engines used for 
threshing, or for any use where the engine and machinery 
employed has to be frequently moved, - Circulars containing 
cuts, description, prices, and testimonial letters from our 
enstomers, furnished free to all applicants. Agents and 
Dealers will readily appreciate the advantages this Engine 
offers them. Agents wanted in every County in all the 

States and Territories. 

For agencies or ci:culars apply to 

C. & G. COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


—_— 


wo New Month} Devoted to B me eet i Jan, 
€ ex pert fo ¢ the first number of THE B ERS 
ERS NSTRUCTOR” Sin one year, Soeentey ; four 

cee a Wh ma time, $1 or sample cop 
My: RIEGEL. Adetnhl Ohio. 


GAME FOWL. SEEING ROPE 


J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ire! 


PLANT THE EARLIEST PEACHES, 
Wilder, Saunders, Downing and Musser.. A few thousand 
good second-class trees cheap. Also a few hundred first- 
Class trees, together with a fine stock of Irish Juni at 
panic prices. H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


Talks on Manures, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


| Author of “Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “Harris on 
the Pig,” etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

“Talks on Manures” is the title of ‘‘a series of familiar 
| and practical talks between the Author and the Deacon, the 
Doctor, and. other neighbors, on the whole subject of Ma- 
nures and Fertilizers.”. It is from the pen of Mr. Josepir 
Harris, and its preparation has oceupied much of his time 
| during the past two or three years, and drawn largely upon 
| the extended experience and careful study of many years 

preceding. Country Gentleman, (Albany.) 


The author of this work has long been recognized as a 
writer of eminent ability on the subject of scientific agricul- 
ture. His ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm” is one of the 

| most useful and popular works of its class published in this 
country. The rapidly increasing applications of scientific 
principles to farming will serve to render this work highly 
desirable to the farming community, as it is one of the best 
that has yet been devoted to the investigation of the impor- 
tant element of manuring yet published, 
New York Daily Graphic. 
Whatever Mr. Harris writes on Agriculture, will command 
universal attention, as a valuable contribution to the agri- 
cultural interest. Topeka Farmer, (Kansas.) 


As a practical and plainly writtten book, the work is emi- 
nently a success, and deserves to be read by every energetic 
farmer. Homestead, (Springfield, Mass.) 


It contains a variety of facts and suggestions of great im- 
portance to practical farmers. Manure has been well repre- 
sented as a farmer's capital. How to increase the stock, and 
how to save and apply it in the most economical and effec- 
tive ways, are the great questions with every agriculturist. 
This book throws more light on the solution of these ques- 
tions, than any other we have scen for a long time. 

New York Express. 











Practical information of great value to all cultivators of 
land is given in a series of familiar talks between the author 
and his neighbors, whom he denominates the Deacon, the 
Doctor, and other titles. Every agriculturist should get the 
book and study it. Providence (R. 1.) Press. 


Mr. Harris is no mere theorist, but 2 practical farmer and 





stock raiser, and knows what he is talking about. He gocs 
to the very bottom of the subject, and gives reasons as well 
as facts, Newport Daily News. 


It treats the entire question of manures derived from all 
sources, and to be used for all purposes—whether top-dres- 
sing for grass, or for root crops. It deserves a wide ale. 

Evening Telegraph (Pittsburg, Pa.) 


Mr. Harris has treated the subject in all its bearings; he 
has done it clearly, and fortified his facts with statistics 
and accounts of results which carry conviction with them. 
We can only add,—this book should be in the hands of every 
farmer, gardener, and horticulturist, and that it will take its 
rank as the standard book of reference on the subject; it 
will return its cost many fold in new thoughts, and the say- 
ing of costly experiments, 

Daily Republican (Westchester, Pa.) 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 








